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INTRODUCTION 

I. 

In order to discuss intelligently the first of the 
two questions forming the subject of this introduc- 
tion, it is important to have a definite idea as to 
whether the play under consideration is an original 
combination and dramatization by Shakespeare of 
the three stories of The Pound of Flesh, The Th-ee 
Caskets, and The Miser s Daughter, which had been 
floating around the world in one form or other for 
centuries before, or whether it is merely an adapta- 
tion of an old play already well-known on the Eng- 
lish stage, into the plot of which all three of these 
incidents had been incorporated before his time ; 
and for the better understanding of the legal ac- 
quirements of the author it is necessary to ascer- 
tain, as far as possible, how much of the law intro- 
duced into the trial scene was original with him, and 
how much of it was borrowed, along with the plot, 
from his predecessors. 

I shall therefore be obliged, even at the risk of 
repeating a "twice-told tale," to refer to such parts 
of that mass of facts bearing upon the origin of 
the plot of the play, collected by the researches of 
previous commentators, as seem to me to have an 
important bearing upon the precise points under 
consideration. 

In the first place, it is perfectly clear from inter- 
nal evidence that the main plot of Shakespeare's 
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Merchant of Venice must have been derived either 
directly or indirectly from the Italian story of Gian- 
netto, found in the fourth day of // Pecorone, a col- 
lection of tales on the order of Boccaccio's Decam- 
eron, written in 1378 by Ser Giovanni Fiorentino, 
and first printed at Milan in 1558.1 As this story 
is not known to have been translated into English 
until long after Shakespeare's day, and as there is 
little reason to believe that he understood Italian, 
he could hardly have had access to the story itself ; 
but in the year 1579 Stephen Gosson, a young dram- 
atist, who had abandoned his profession, wrote a 
pamphlet against the stage, called The School of 
Abuse, containing, as the title-page informs us, " a 
plesaunt inuective against poets, Pipers, Plaiers, 
Jesters, and such-like caterpillers of a Common- 
welth," yet admitting a few plays to be "without 
rebuke," among which were "The Jew and Ptolome, 
showne at the Bull ; the one representing the greed- 
inesse of worldly chusers, and the bloody mindes of 
usurers ; the other very lively describing howe sedi- 
tious estates with their owne devises, false friends 
with their owne swoords, and rebellious commons in 
their owne snares, are overthrowne ; neither with 
amorous gesture wounding the eye nor with slov- 
enly talk hurting the ears of the chast hearers ; " 
and it has been generally supposed that this play 
of The yew, thus referred to, but since lost, was 
a dramatization of the Story of Giannetto, which 
Shakespeare used as the basis of his play. 

The Story of Giannetto is reprinted in Italian by 
Mr. Collier in his Shakespeare Library,^ accompa- 
nied by an English translation made in 1755. As 
I shall have frequent occasion to refer to it, I will 
state briefly its substance, quoting the words of the 

1 Reprinted by the Shakespeare Society. 

2 Vol. ii. p. 65. 
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translation, however, as to certain parts of it to 
which I desire to call particular attention. 

Giannetto, a young Florentine, upon his father's 
death goes to Venice, and is adopted by his god- 
father, Ansaldo, a wealthy merchant, who some 
time afterwards provides him with a fine vessel 
loaded with merchandise, that he may make a voy- 
age to Alexandria and see the world. After sailing 
several days, it happened one morning early that 
Giannetto saw a gulf with a fine port, and asked his 
captain how the port was called. He was informed 
that it was called Belmont, and belonged to a fine 
and beautiful widow lady, who had ruined many 
gentlemen by making a law that whoever arrives 
there is obliged to pass the night with her ; and, if 
he prove equal to the occasion, must take her for 
his wife and be the lord of the port, but if he fail 
he loses everything he has brought with him. Gian- 
netto, after a little reflection, enters the port, and 
after landing is presented to the lady, who asks him 
if he knows the "custom of the country," to which 
he replies that his knowledge of that custom was 
the only reason for his coming. He is handsomely 
entertained during the day, and makes a most fa- 
vorable impression upon every one, including the 
widow, who, nevertheless, just before bed-time 
offers him a cup of wine, so heavily drugged that it 
at once throws him into a profound slumber, from 
which he does not awake until late next morning, 
long after the time allotted for the achievement of 
his adventure has expired. As the result he for- 
feits his vessel and cargo, but the lady presents him 
with " a horse and money for his pocket, and he 
leaves the place very sorrowful and melancholy, and 
goes forward on the way to Venice." Upon arriv- 
ing there he is ashamed to tell what has befallen 
him, and says that his ship struck on a rock in the 
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night, and was lost with all on board except himself, 
and that he escaped by holding on to a great piece 
of wood which brought him to the shore, whence 
he had come by land. 

Giannetto, having no other thoughts than his 
return to the lady, and being resolved to marry her 
or die in the attempt, is provided next spring by 
Ansaldo with another ship, more valuable than the 
one he had lost, and freighted with more merchan- 
dise, and thereupon repeats his adventure of the 
year before, with precisely the same result. 

He again returns to Venice, but his head was so 
filled with the thoughts of his bad success that, not- 
withstanding all the efforts of Ansaldo to console 
him, he could not put on a face of cheerfulness, and 
finally confessed to his benefactor that he could 
never be contented " till he should be in a condition 
to regain all that he had lost." Ansaldo endeav- 
ored in vain to dissuade him from his purpose, but 
finally finding him resolved, began to sell every- 
thing he had, to equip another ship for him ; but 
after having disposed of all his property, " as he 
still wanted ten thousand ducats, he applied himself 
to a Jew at Mestri, and borrowed them on condi- 
tion that if they were not paid on the Feast of St. 
John, in the next month of June, the Jew might 
take a pound of flesh from any part of his body he 
pleased. Ansaldo agreed, and the Jew had an ob- 
ligation drawn and witnessed, with all the form and 
ceremony necessary ; and then counted him the 
ten thousand ducats of gold, with which Ansaldo 
bought what was still necessary for the vessel. . . . 
When it was time to depart, Ansaldo told Giannetto 
since he well knew of the obligation to the Jew, he en- 
treated him, in case any misfortune happened, that 
he would return to Venice, that he might see him 
before he died ; and then he could leave the world 
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with satisfaction. Giannetto promised to do every- 
thing that he conceived might give him pleasure." 

Giannetto again sails for the port of Belmont, and 
makes a third attempt to win the lady. This time, 
however, being warned by a hint froin her maid, 
whose sympathies had been enlisted by his great 
devotion to her mistress and former ill fortune, he 
does not drink the medicated liquor, and, being no 
longer disabled from filling the required conditions, 
marries the lady next day. The happy event is cel- 
ebrated with great ceremony and rejoicings, amid 
the delights of which Giannetto forgets all about 
Ansaldo's obligation to the Jew, until the festivities 
of St. John's Day recall the fatal bond to his mind, 
when, overwhelmed with remorse, he tells the story 
to his wife, who at once sends him to Venice, with 
money to pay the debt ten times over. 

Meanwhile, "the time having expired, the Jew 
had seized Ansaldo, and insisted upon having a 
pound of flesh. He entreated him only to wait 
some days, that if his dear Giannetto arrived he 
might have the pleasure of embrdcing him before 
his death. The Jew replied he was willing to wait, 
'but,' says he, 'if he comes a hundred times over, 
I will cut off the pound of flesh according to the 
words of the obligation ! ' Ansaldo answered that 
he was content." 

"Every one in Venice who had heard of this af- 
fair was much concerned : several merchants would 
have jointly paid the money ; the Jew would not 
hearken to the proposal, but insisted that he might 
commit this homicide to have the satisfaction of 
saying he had put to death the greatest of the 
Christian merchants. Giannetto making all possi- 
ble haste to Venice, his lady soon followed him in 
a lawyer's habit, with two servants following her. 
Giannetto, when he came to Venice, goes to the 
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Jew, and (after embracing Ansaldo) tells him he is 
ready to pay the money, and as much more as he 
should demand. The Jew said he would take no 
money, since it was not paid at the time due ; but 
that he would have the pound of flesh. And now 
this was much talked of, and every one blamed the 
Jew, but as Venice was a place where justice was 
strictly administered, and the ]&^ had his preten- 
sions grounded on public and received forms, no- 
body dared to oppose him, and their only resource 
was entreaty ; and when the merchants of Venice 
applied to him he was inflexible. Giannetto offered 
him twenty thousand ducats, which he refused ; 
then thirty thousand, afterwards forty, fifty, and at 
last an hundred thousand ducats. The Jew told 
him that if he would give him as much gold as the 
city of Venice was worth, he would not accept it, 
' and,' says he, ' you know little of me, if you think I 
will desist from my demand.' " 

Meanwhile, the lady, arriving in Venice in her 
lawyer's dress, puts up at an inn, and, representing 
herself as a young lawyer who had finished his stud- 
ies at Bologna, and was returning to his own coun- 
try, causes a proclamation to be made that whoever 
had any law matters to determine should have re- 
course to him. Giannetto, hearing of this, proposes 
to the Jew that his claim be submitted to this law- 
yer for adjudication, and, the Jew assenting, they 
both come before her, and each states the merits of 
his cause ; Giannetto not recognizing his wife, who 
"had disguised her face with the juice of certain 
herbs." She, having " taken the bond and read it, 
said to the Jew, ' I must have you take the hundred 
thousand ducats and release this honest man, who 
will always have a grateful sense of the favor done 
to him.' The Jew replied, ' I will do no such thing.' 
The judge answered, 'It will be better for you.' 
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The Jew was positive to yield nothing. Upon this 
they go to the tribunal appointed for such judg- 
ments, and our judge speaks in favor of Ansaldo ; 
and desiring that the Jew may stand forth, ' Now,' 
says he, 'do you' (to the Jew) 'cut off a pound of 
this man's flesh where you choose.' The Jew or- 
dered him to be stripped naked, and takes in his 
hand a razor, which had been made on purpose. 
Giannetto seeing this, turning to the judge, 'This,' 
says he, 'is not the favor I asked of you.' 'Be 
quiet,' says he; 'the pound of flesh is not yet cut 
off.' As soon as the Jew was going to begin, 
'Take care what you do,' says the judge; 'if you 
take more or less than a pound, I will order your 
head to be struck off, and I tell you besides that 
if you shed one drop of blood you shall be put to 
death. Your paper makes no mention of the shed- 
ding of blood, but says expressly that you may take 
a pound of flesh, neither more nor less ; and if you 
are wise you will take great care what you do.' He 
immediately sent for the executioner to bring the 
block and axe ; ' And now,' says he, if I see one drop 
of blood, off goes your head.' The Jew began to be 
in great fear, and Giannetto in as great joy. At 
length the Jew, after much wrangling, told him, 
' You are more cunning than I can pretend to be ; 
however, give me the hundred thousand ducats, and 
I am content.' 'No,' says the judge, 'cut off your 
pound of flesh according to your bond ; I will not 
give you a farthing. Why did not you take the 
money when it was offered } ' The Jew came down 
to ninety, and then to eighty thousand, but the 
judge was still resolute. Giannetto told the judge 
to give what he required that Ansaldo might have 
his liberty, but he replied, 'Let me manage him.' 
Then the Jew would have taken fifty thousand. 
He said, 'I will not give you a penny.' 'Give me 
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at least,' says the Jew, ' my own ten thousand duc- 
ats, and a curse confound you all.' The judge re- 
plies, ' I will give you nothing. If you will have the 
pound of flesh, take it ; if not, I will order your bond 
to be protested and annulled.' Every one present 
was greatly pleased, and deriding the Jew said, 'He 
who laid traps for others is caught himself.' The 
Jew, seeing he could gain nothing, tore in pieces the 
bond in a great rage. Ansaldo was released, and 
conducted home with great joy by Giannetto." 

Giannetto afterwards offers the ten thousand duc- 
ats to the lawyer, but the latter refuses to receive 
any other reward except a ring Giannetto' s wife had 
given him to wear for her sake. Ansaldo then re- 
turns to Belmont with Giannetto, whose wife " asked 
him where was the ring she had given him. ' It is 
no more than I expected,' cries Giannetto, 'and I 
was in the right to say that you would be angry 
with me ; but I swear by all that is sacred, and by 
your dear self, that I gave the ring to the lawyer 
who gained our cause.' 'And I can swear,' says 
the lady, with as much solemnity, 'that you gave 
the ring to a woman ; and I know it certainly.' " 
After pretending to be very angry, and finally bring- 
ing him to tears, the lady " ran to embrace him, and 
in a fit of laughter showed the ring, told everything 
which he had said to the lawyer, that she herself 
was the lawyer, and how she had obtained the ring. 
Giannetto was greatly astonished, finding it all true, 
and was highly delighted with what he had heard, 
and went out of the chamber, and told the story to 
the nobles and his companions ; and this height- 
ened greatly the love between him and his lady. 
He then called the damsel who had given him the 
good advice not to drink the liquor, and gave her to 
Ansaldo for a wife ; and they spent the rest of their 
lives in great felicity and contentment." 
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The closeness with which the plot of Shake- 
speare's play follows this story in so many minute 
details, often using almost the identical language of 
the translation, both of them making Venice the 
scene of the principal action, and both bestowing 
the name of Belmont upon the home of the hero- 
ine, would seem to show that the former was taken 
either directly from the tale, itself, or else from 
some translation or earlier dramatization of it which 
kept equally close to the original. The fact that 
the story is not known to have been translated into 
English in Shakespeare's time, but that a play 
called The Jew, which showed "the bloody mindes 
of usurers," was acted prior to 1579 at The Bull in 
London, renders it highly probable that this play 
was but a dramatization of the Italian story, and 
was used by Shakespeare as the basis of his Mer- 
chant of Venice, just as he is known to have adapted 
his Hamlet, King John, Henry IV., Henry V., and 
Henry VI. from older plays already upon the stage. 
Indeed, the circumstance that this play of The Jew, 
so highly praised by such a severe critic as Gosson, 
appears to have sunk entirely out of recollection 
shortly afterwards, is most easily explained upon the 
theory that it was supplanted by another better play 
with an almost identical plot. 

The first difficulty that would naturally occur to 
any one dramatizing the Story of Giannetto would 
be that the episode of the hero's two failures and 
final success in winning his lady by complying with 
the "custom of the country" (which, by the way, is 
highly suggestive of the old "Yankee custom of 
bundling," referred to in Knickerbocker s History 
of New York, and disapproved of by the Supreme 
Court of that State in the case of Seagar v. Sli- 
gerland),^ while forming one of the two incidents 
1 2 Caines Rep. 219. 
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upon which the whole plot turned, was nevertheless 
of such a nature that it could not have been very 
effectively represented upon the stage, even in the 
days of Charles II., when the greatest license was 
allowed, and would have been still less tolerated 
during the reign of Elizabeth, when the stage en- 
countered great opposition, and the rapidly increas- 
ing influence of the Puritans caused the enforce- 
ment of a much stricter code of public morals. 
Moreover, aside from this, he would find it ex- 
tremely difficult to enlist the sympathy of his audi- 
ence for a heroine who showed not only a great lack 
of delicacy in establishing such a custom, but was 
guilty of despicable meanness in resorting to such a 
disreputable trick as putting opiates in the wine of- 
fered to her guests, in order to enrich herself by 
their ruin ; for the days of Alexander Dumas, fils, 
and Emile Zola had not yet come. 

That the author of The Jew had eliminated the 
" custom of the country " from his play is very evi- 
dent from Stephen Gosson's describing it as " with- 
out rebuke," and " neither with amorous question 
wounding the eye, nor with slovenly talk hurting 
the ears of the chast hearers." And if he had sub- 
stituted for this objectionable custom the old le- 
gend of the three caskets taken from the Gesta 
Romanorum, we can well understand how his play 
was further described by Gosson as "representing 
the greedinesse of worldly chusers." This story of 
the caskets occurs in several forms in the Latin 
Gesta Romanorum, Boccaccio's Decameron, Gower's 
Confessio Amantis, the Speculum Historiale of Vin- 
cent of Beauvais, and the old Greek romance of 
Barlaam and Josaphat, written about the year 800 ; 
but the tale of Anselme, Emperor of Rome, which 
forms the Thirty-second History of the English 
Gesta Romanorum, translated by Robinson and pub- 
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lished in 1577, is evidently that from which the inci- 
dent in the play is taken, for in that version only 
are there three caskets, which are thus described : — 

" The first was made of pure gold, beset with pre- 
cious stones without, and within full of dead men's 
bones ; and thereupon was engraved this posey : 
Whoso chooseth -me shall fifid what he deserveth. 

" The second vessel was made of fine silver filled 
with earth and worms ; and the superscription was 
thus : Whoso chooseth me shall find that his nature 
desireth. 

"The third vessel was made of lead full within 
of precious stones ; and the superscription Whoso 
chooseth me shall find that God hath disposed to 
him." 

The correspondence between the above inscrip- 
tions and those on the caskets in Shakespeare's 
play is too close for us to readily suppose it to have 
been entirely fortuitous, while the scenes in which 
the Princes of Morocco and Arragon try their fates 
are strongly suggestive of the expression "greedi- 
nesse of worldly chusers," used by Gosson as de- 
scriptive of The Jew. I have seen an actor, in 
playing the part of Bassanio, actually keep his eye 
fixed upon one or other of the three caskets during 
the whole time he was making his choice, whereby 
he attributed to the character he represented a 
most plentiful lack of intelligence. For after the 
lady had made the confession beginning, 
I could teach you 
How to choose right, but then I am forsworn, etc., 

and then told him she would stand by while he 
made his choice, Bassanio must have been a very 
stupid lover not to have sought the clue in the vary- 
ing expressions on Portia's face, as he examined the 
caskets one after another, rather than from the 
language of the inscriptions upon them. That 
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Shakespeare intended this to be the explanation of 
Bassanio's success in choosing the leaden casket is, 
I think, strongly suggested by the remark made by 
Celia, in As You Like" It (Act i. Sc. 2), during the 
wrestling-match between Charles and Orlando : — 
I would I were invisible, to catch the strong fellow by the leg. 

As to whether or not the old play of The yew 
contained the episode of Jessica's elopement we 
have no data for forming a positive opinion, for the 
flight of Shylock's daughter is in no way necessary 
to the main plot, although it greatly helps to explain 
the very vindictive feeling displayed by Shylock 
towards Antonio. It is just such an addition as we 
might expect Shakespeare to have made had he not 
been anticipated by the earlier dramatist. Who- 
ever it was that incorporated it into the play evi- 
dently borrowed the idea from the fourteenth novel 
of the second book of Massuccio di Salerno, written 
in 1470, which is the story of a young gentleman 
of Messina who became enamored of the daughter 
of a Neapolitan miser, and with the assistance of a 
servant induced her to elope with him and carry 
off her father's jewels. The latter's expressions of 
grief for the loss of his daughter and his ducats 
are intermingled in the story very much as Shy- 
lock's are in the play. The substance of the story is 
given in Dunlop's History of Fiction} but so far as I 
have been able to learn no English translation of it 
has ever been published. This fact — if it is a fact 
— would indicate that both this story and that of 
Giannetto were first dramatized in English by some 
one who was conversant with the Italian language, 
and as there is no sufficient reason to believe that 
this was the case with Shakespeare, the probabili- 
ties are that the character of Jessica was incorpo- 
rated in the old play referred to by Gosson. 

1 Vol. ii. p. 393, 2d ed. 1839. 
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We may therefore, I think, safely assume that 
Shakespeare's play of The Merchant of Venice was 
merely an adaptation of an earlier play called The 
Jew, which was well known and popular at Lon- 
don in 1579, and which had substantially the same 
plot. In addition to this we may go a step further, 
and say that the play just mentioned contained 
several striking phrases and expressions which were 
adopted by Shakespeare in his play. In proof of 
this, attention may be called to the occurrence of 
such expressions in the ballad of "Gernutus, the 
Jew of Venice," to be found in " Percy's Reliques, 
from which Warton believed Shakespeare to have 
composed the scene between Shylock and Antonio. 
For instance, Gernutus says in the ballad : — 

No penny for the loan of it for one year shall you pay 
You may do me as good a turn before my dying day 
But we will have a merry jest, for to be talked of long 
" You shall make me a bond," quoth he, etc. 

and then afterwards the ballad goes on — 

The bloody'Jew now ready is with -whetted blade in hand. 

The resemblance of the expressions in italics to 
similar ones in Shakespeare's play could hardly 
have been fortuitous, and at once suggest the idea 
that either the one was taken from the other, or that 
both had a common origin. Now, if the ballad had 
been taken from the well-known and popular play of 
Shakespeare, it would almost certainly have been 
called the ballad of Shylock the Jew instead of Ger- 
nutus the Jew ; while Shakespeare's play could not 
have been taken from the ballad, because it contains 
many features of resemblance to the Story of Gian- 
netto, of which the ballad does not give us the re- 
motest hint. If we adopt the explanation that both 
Gernutus and Shakespeare's play were derived from 
a common origin, that source must evidently have 
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been something else than the Story of Giannetto, 
because that does not contain any expressions cor- 
responding to those which are so much alike in the 
play and the ballad. But supposing the play of The 
yew, derived from the Italian Story of Giannetto, 
contained these expressions about "no penny for 
the loan of it," "a merry jest," and the "whetted 
blade," and that in it the name of Gernutus was 
given to the Jew, we could readily understand how 
the author of the ballad may have borrowed from it 
both the name and the phrases ; while Shakespeare, 
in re-writing the play, might have retained the ideas 
which it conveys, though slightly varying the lan- 
guage, and have changed the Jew's name from Ger- 
nutus to Shylock. 

We know that the Merchant of Venice was writ- 
ten not later than 1598, from the fact of its being 
entered by Roberts on July 22d of that year in the 
register of the Stationers' Company, as follows : — 

XXI 1° Julii [1598 Anno 40™ Regine ElizabetK\. 
James Robertes. Entred for his copie under the hands 
of bothe the wardens, a booke of the 
Marchaunt of Venyce or otherwise 
called the Jewe of Venyce. Provided 
that yt bee not prynted by the said 
James Robertes or anye other what- 
soeuer without lycence first had from 
the Right honorable the lord Chamber- 
len yjd. 

and also from the fact of its being included in the 
list of Shakespeare's plays given by Francis Meres 
in his Palladis Tamia in the same year. It being 
last upon this list is an argument for presuming 
that it had then been but recently written ; but if, as 
has been conjectured, an entry in Henslowe's Diary ^ 
under date of August 25, 1594, that he received is 

^ Edited by Collier, published by Shakespeare See. London, 1845, 
p. 4. 
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vjd " at the Venesyon Comodey," which he marked 
" ne " as a new play, refers to the Merchant of Venice, 
it must hate been at least four or five years old 
when registered by Roberts. Whether, however, 
"the Venesyon Comodey" thus mentioned was 
really Shakespeare's Merchant of Venice is a point 
by no means free from doubt and one about which 
learned commentators have expressed quite differ- 
ent opinions. Malone, Cowden, Clarke, Delius, 
Rolfe, and Richard Grant White all think that it 
was, while Collier, Chalmers, Drake, Skottowe, 
Halliwell-Phillipps, and others incline to the contrary 
view. The reader will find all the various authori- 
ties collected in the admirable Variorum Shake- 
speare, edited by Dr. H. H. Furness,^ and may take 
his choice. 

Be this as it may, however, it was not untU the 
year 1600, two years after he had thus entered it, 
that Roberts seems to have got the Lord Chamber- 
lain's permission to publish the play, which he did 
in quarto form with the following title : — 

The excellent History of the Mer-cAauni of Venice, 
With the extreme cruelty of Shylocke the lew toward the saide 
Merchaunt in cutting a itist pound of his flesh. And the 
obtaining of Portia by the choyse of three Caskets. Writ- 
ten by W. Shakespeare. Printed by J. Roberts, 1600. 

During the same year the following entry ap- 
pears to have been made on the register : — 

28 Octobris [1600, 42 Regine] 
Thomas haies Entred for his copie under the handes of 
the Wardens and by Consent of master Rob- 
ertes. A booke called the booke of the Mer- 
chaunt of Venyce vjd 

and soon after this edition was issued, also in 
quarto, with the following title : — 
The most excellent Historie of the Merchaunt of Venice. 
1 Vol. vji. Merchant of Venice, App. p. 277, etc. 
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With the extreame crueltie of Shylocke the lewe toward the 
sayd Merchaunt, in cutting, a iust pound of his flesh : and the 
obtayning of Portia by the choyse of three cjiests. As it 
hath been diners times acted by the Lord Chamberlaine his ser- 
vants. Written by William Shakespeare. At London, 
Printed by I. R. for Thomas Heyes, and are to be sold at 
Paules Church-yard, at the signe of the Greene Dragon, 1600. 

Which of these quartos was first printed we do 
not know, but as that of Heyes was not registered 
until October 28, and as it had been conjectured 
that the "I. R." who printed it for him was the 
James Roberts, who got out the rival edition, the 
general opinion is that the latter was first in the 
field. 

What then is the explanation of two editions of 
this play being published in the same year 1 

The facts that Roberts was only allowed to en- 
ter the book in 1 598, with the proviso that it should 
not be published without license from the Lord 
Chamberlain ; that Shakespeare was connected with 
the dramatic company known as the Lord Cham- 
berlain's servants, and that it was not in fact printed 
for two years after it had been entered, would in- 
dicate that this publication was against the wishes 
of the author. In explanation of this we may safely 
assume that in Shakespeare's day, as in our own, 
the readers of plays were so much fewer in number 
than those who went to the theatre to see them ; that 
the publication of popular acting plays could bring 
the author small gain in comparison to the consider- 
able profit of which he would be deprived by their 
becoming public property, and so liable to be acted 
by other companies than those in which he was in- 
terested. 

As Mr. Morgan has very well put it in his Law of 
Literature} "The value of a dramatic work . . . 
1 Vol. i. p. 407. 
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consists entirely in the ability of its author to pre- 
vent the multiplication of copies thereof ; to prevent 
its publication through the printing-press absolutely, 
and to limit its publication by word of mouth to one 
or more particular places and occasions, and to the 
knowledge and audience of the comparatively few 
who shall obtain for value the license to witness it." 

We must remember, too, that in Shakespeare's day 
the rights of dramatic authors were neither so great 
nor so well protected in England as they are now. 
The first English statute upon the subject of copy- 
right was passed in 1710, and until the passage of 
the statute 3 & 4 Wm. 4, c. 15,^ any person who 
attended a play and took it down in short-hand had 
a legal right to reproduce it upon the stage, wholly 
regardless of the wishes of its author. 

From 1556, when Philip and Mary chartered the 
Stationers' Company, down to 1640, when the Star 
Chamber was abolished, the Crown, through the last 
named tribunal, assumed the entire regulation of the 
English press. The Stationers' Company, which 
was composed of booksellers and printers, soon after 
it was chartered decided to keep at its hall for the 
general benefit a register, in which the title of every 
new book should be entered, with the name of the 
proprietor and successive owners of the copyright; 
and in 1585, by a decree of the Star Chamber 
passed June 23d, every book or other publication 
was required to be licensed, and was not permitted 
to be printed " contrary to any allowed ordinance 
set down for the good government for the Station- 
ers' Company." Mr. Justice Willes, in pronouncing 
the judgment of the Court of King's Bench in the 
leading case of Millar v. Taylor,^ states that it ap- 
pears from the books of the Stationers' Company 
that there is no ordinance or by-law relating to 

1 May 10, 1833. 2 4 Burr. 2313 {temp. 1769). 
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copyright till after the year 1640, and that the only 
protection of copies before that time was that no 
license could be obtained "to print another man's, 
copy," "not from any prohibition, but because the 
thing was immoral, dishonest, and unjust." Exactly 
how far the Star Chamber recognized the author's 
right to control the publication of his own literary 
compositions by refusing to grant a license to print 
them without his consent, we have no means of 
knowing, as most of the judicial proceedings of that 
tribunal are lost or destroyed, and no record has 
been found of any case of a prosecution there for 
printing without license, or against letters patent, or 
pirating another man's copy, or any other disorderly 
printing.^ The probability is that while the author's 
consent may have ordinarily been required before 
license could be obtained to print his works, still the 
granting of such licenses may have been to some ex- 
tent a matter of favoritism, and, like the granting of 
other licenses, more or less dependent upon court 
influence. 

In view of these facts and the entries themselves, 
the most probable explanation would seem to be 
that the original manuscript of the Roberts quarto 
was one of those " stolne and surreptitious copies " 
of which Heminges and Condell complain, that by 
some means had come into the possession of James 
Roberts, who was one of the oldest printers and sta- 
tioners of the city, and who ten years before had 
enough influence at court to obtain from the Queen 
a patent for the exclusive printing of "Almanacks 
and Pronostycacyons." ^ That Roberts made appli- 
cation to have it entered as his copy, but that in 
view of the fact that he did not produce any author- 
ity from the author, who was well known to be a 

1 4 Burr. 2313, supra. 

^ Furness's Variorum Shakespeare, vol. vii. App. 271. 
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member of the company of the actors called "the 
Lord Chamberlain's servants," by which the play 
was performed, he was only allowed to enter it with 
the proviso that it be not printed without the Lord 
Chamberlain's license. This entry was probably fol- 
lowed by a struggle on the part of Roberts, backed 
by his court influence, to obtain this license to 
print, opposed by Shakespeare, with such influence 
as he could command, to prevent it; and it would 
seem that this contest, after being prolonged for two 
years, was finally settled by a compromise, whereby 
Roberts was allowed to print the play as he had it, 
upon giving his consent to the simultaneous entry 
and publication by his rival, Thomas Heyes, of a re- 
vised edition, which the latter had purchased from 
the author with the understanding that Roberts was 
to have the contract for printing it. 

The double title given to the play in Roberts's 
original entry would be explained by the fact that 
while Shakespeare called his play The Merchant of 
Venice, the public generally regarded it as merely 
a revised version of the play which they had long 
known as The Jew, and that many persons were 
still in the habit of calling it by the old name. The 
omission of this name from the entry and title-page 
of the Heyes quarto, and the addition in the latter of 
the words, "As it hath been divers times acted by 
the Lord Chamberlaine his servants" (which Rob- 
erts was careful to insert in the title to his quarto 
edition of A Midsommer nights dreame, printed the 
same year, and which we know was afterwards used 
as a prompt-book by Shakespeare's company), would 
seem to be a claim that his publication was an exact 
reproduction of the prompt-book used by that com- 
pany. That it was indeed such a copy is demon- 
strated by the admitted fact that the printer's copy 
for the Folio published by Heminges and Condell in 
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1623 was evidently a Heyes quarto that had been 
used as a prompt-book, and in which a few unimpor- 
tant alterations had been made, some typographical 
errors corrected but others inadvertently permitted 
to stand, and several stage directions inserted. 

To illustrate this, let any one compare the vari- 
ants in the texts of the two Quartos and the Folio in 
Act. i Scene i, as noted by Dr. Furness in his Vari- 
orum Merchant of Venice, and it will be seen that in 
the sixty-eight cases there pointed out in which the 
two Quartos differ the Folio follows the Heyes quarto 
in thirty-nine instances, although in at least eight 
of them the variations are caused by what are evi- 
dently typographical errors made in printing the 
Heyes quarto, which are nevertheless all faithfully 
reproduced in the Folio. 

Were any further proof needed to show that the 
text of the Folio was set up, not from manuscript 
copy, but from a copy of the Heyes quarto, with 
some manuscript correction and alteration, we find 
it in lines 568, 569, 571, 572, where both in the 
Heyes quarto and the Folio Launcelot Gobbo's sur- 
name is spelled lOBBE four times, while in all the 
other editions, and everywhere else in these two, 
the name is invariably spelled Gobbo. 

In lines 1974, 197S, the Roberts quarto reads 
[You may as] well use question with the Woolfe 
[Why he hath made] the Ewe bleake for the Lambe. 

The copy of the Heyes quarto in the Duke of 
Devonshire's library has the words in brackets 
omitted, an evident typographical error, which was 
discovered before the whole edition was printed and 
was corrected at once ; for in the copy of the Heyes 
quarto in the British Museum the words omitted 
from the Devonshire copy appear as in the Roberts 
quarto. In the Folio these lines read 

Or even as well use question with the Woolfe, 
The Ewe bleate for the Lambe. 
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It is very evident that this latter rendering is the 
result of an attempt to correct the defective text of 
a copy of the Heyes quarto like that of the Duke of 
Devonshire. The words " Or even as " are inserted 
to fill up the gap caused by the omission of the 
words " You may as," and the word " Woolfe " is 
corrected to " Wolfe," and the word " bleake " to 
" bleate ; " but the gap made both in the sense and 
the metre by the omission of the words " Why he 
hath made" is left unfilled. That the copy of the 
Heyes quarto from which the Folio was printed had 
been used as a prompt-book is evident from the in- 
sertion of several stage directions which occur in 
neither of the Quartos. They all refer to music : see 
lines 1 1 14, 2505, 2519, and 2535. These stage di- 
rections must have been made in manuscript upon 
the Heyes quarto which was used as copy for the 
Folio, and it would hardly have occurred to any one 
to have so made them originally except upon a 
prompt-book. If the prompt-book upon which they 
were originally made was in manuscript and consid- 
ered more authentic than the Heyes quarto, Hem- 
inges and Condell would have printed the Folio from 
it, and consequently not have copied so many typo- 
graphical errors from the Heyes quarto. 

II. 

The Merchant of Venice has a peculiar interest 
at the present time, arising from the fact that the 
celebrated trial scene affords better data than any- 
thing else in Shakespeare's plays for estimating the 
extent and character of the knowledge of law pos- 
sessed by its author, a fact which should go far to 
determine how much consideration we ought to al- 
low the claim advanced of late years on behalf of 
Lord Bacon to the authorship of the plays com- 
monly attributed to William Shakespeare. 
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If the author of this play can be shown to have 
had an accurate and extensive knowledge of the sci- 
ence of jurisprudence, it is surely a strong point in 
favor of the claim set up for Lord Bacon, for such a 
knowledge can only be gained by more study than 
there is any reason to believe Shakespeare could 
have found either time or opportunity to devote to 
such a subject ; while if, on the other hand, it 
should appear that the author was manifestly igno- 
rant of even the fundamental principles of the ordi- 
nary administration of justice, it is morally impossi- 
ble that he could have been identical with the dis- 
tinguished lawyer and scholar who was made king's 
counsel in 1604, but four years after the play was 
published, solicitor-general in 1607, attorney-general 
in 161 2, and lord high chancellor in 1619; for cer- 
tainly, had Shakespeare had any information or 
smattering on legal subjects, however acquired, now 
would have been his opportunity to air it on his 
stage. Lord Campbell, Mr. Rushton, Mr. F. F. 
Heard, Mr. Wilkes, and, most elaborately of all, 
Hon. Cushman K. Davis, ex-governor of, and now 
United States senator from Minnesota, have all cat- 
alogued the legalisms so profusely scattered through 
the plays (the former suggesting that he could not 
reasonably set aside the verdict of a jury, whether 
they should find as fact either that the author was 
or was not a practising lawyer). Governor Davis 
says, for his part, he has never been able to find any 
terms showing familiarity with equity practice, as 
separated from common law, in the plays ; and, for 
my part, I am unable to find any connected with 
the common law which two or three years of famil- 
iarity, either as an attorney's clerk, or a fairly habit- 
ual attendant as a mere spectator at the fortnightly 
sessions of such a local court of record as that 
held at Stratford in Shakespeare's time, might not 
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have easily given. Can any one doubt that the 
late Henry Ward Beecher, for instance, after enjoy- 
ing such opportunities in his youth, would have dis- 
played an equal familiarity with legal procedure and 
expression in his mature years ? Legal acquire- 
ments of this description do not necessarily involve 
any profound knowledge of the science of jurispru- 
dence, for they are merely empirical, and are found 
every day in the deputies in clerks' and sheriffs' of- 
fices, who often have very little education and could 
not pass such an examination as would be required 
for admission to the bar in most of the United 
States. 

Among all the various quotations from the plays 
collected by the writers above mentioned I have 
found but two or three (which will be hereafter re- 
ferred to) that seem to indicate any special knowl- 
edge of substantive law as distinguished from mere 
terms and methods of procedure. 

I may here also call attention to the circumstance 
that Shakespeare evidently plumed himself upon his 
legal acquirements, and frequently went out of his 
way to display them by bringing in technical legal 
terms which it would have shown better taste to 
have omitted. Of this a single instance will suffice. 
When Egeus, in A Midsummer Night's Dream, 
wishes to compel his daughter to marry Demetrius, 
he says to Theseus : — 

I beg the ancient privilege of Athens, 
As she is mine I may dispose of her 
Which shall be either to this gentleman 
Or to her death, according to our law 
Immediately provided in that case. 

Obviously the last line here is entirely superflu- 
ous, and could have been added for no other purpose 
than to bring in a paraphrase of the technical legal 
expression " according to the statute in such case 
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made and provided," which would hardly have sug- 
gested itself to Egeus, who does not appear to have 
been brought up a lawyer, and could not possibly be 
familiar with English common law practice. I cite 
this for the purpose of showing Shakespeare's dispo- 
sition to make the most of whatever legal informa- 
tion he possessed, and as evidence that he would 
not be likely to knowingly make the highest court 
of Venice decide a case against one of its citizens 
for whom the judges felt great sympathy, except in 
accordance with what he supposed might be good law. 

Having said this much by way of preface, let us 
now consider the rulings of the court in detail. 
The case stood thus : Antonio had executed a bond 
with the condition that in case he failed to repay 
by a certain day the three thousand ducats he had 
borrowed from Shylock, the latter might "claim a 
pound of flesh to be by him cut off nearest the mer- 
chant's heart ; " and the money not having been 
paid on the day appointed, Shylock brought his ac- 
tion for the specific enforcement of the penalty 
"nominated in the bond." 

Now the first thought likely to suggest itself to 
any lawyer to whom the case might be submitted 
for an opinion would be that Shylock had no cause 
of action capable of being seriously entertained by 
any court whatever of any civilized country on earth. 

It is laid down in the Institutes of the Emperor 
Justinian, compiled early in the sixth century of the 
Christian era, and embodying the substance of the 
Roman civil law which forms the foundation of the 
jurisprudence of all the Latin races, that a contract 
founded upon an immoral consideration, as when 
one promises that he will commit homicide or sacri- 
lege, is not binding.i 

1 Justinian, Inst. lib. iii. tit. xx. § xxiii. : « Quod turpe ex 
caus4 promissum est, veluti si quis homicidium vel sacrilegium 
se facturum promittat non valet." 
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The same doctrine prevails not only under the 
common law of England, as is shown by almost the 
identical words of the Institutes being used in King 
Henry VI., Part 2, Act v. Sc. i, by the Earl of Salis- 
bury, when he says to the King, — 

Who canst be bound by any solemn vow 
To do a murderous deed, to rob a man, etc., 

but, so far as I know, has always been recognized 
in every civilized (not to say Christian) system of 
jurisprudence. It is true that in the old law of the 
Twelve Tables there was a provision to the effect 
that a creditor might keep his debtor prisoner for 
sixty days, and, in case the latter failed to pay him 
within that time, he might bring him out before the 
people on three market days and proclaim the sum 
of which he had been defrauded,^ and that if the 
debtor were insolvent to several creditors his body 
might be cut to pieces on the third market day, that 
it might be cut into more or fewer pieces with im- 
punity, or if his creditors consented he might be 
sold to foreigners beyond the Tiber.^ But these laws 
were enacted in the early days of the republic, about 
four centuries and a half before the Christian era, 
and there is no recorded instance of the penalty 
mentioned ever having been enforced. And be- 
sides, even under these barbarous laws, it seems 
clear that the debtor could at any moment, up to the 
very time of execution, have obtained his discharge 
by paying up in full the amount of his indebted- 
ness. 

To make, therefore, the Doge of Venice, sitting 
in placito as the supreme court of justice of one of 
the most civilized and commercial states of Europe 
in the latter part of the sixteenth century, gravely 

1 Table III., V. Law. See Cooper's Justinian, Appendix I., 
p. 658. 

2 Table III., VI. Law. 
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decide as matter of law that Shylock was entitled to 
cut a pound of flesh from the body of Antonio in 
accordance with the penalty of his bond, notwith- 
standing the latter was ready with the money in 
court to pay threefold the sum that the bond was 
given to secure, would be so great an absurdity in 
the eyes of any lawyer as to make it difficult to 
believe that any member of that profession would 
be guilty of it. Strange as such a decision would 
have appeared to any doctor of the civil law, it must 
have been still more abhorrent to all the ideas and 
prejudices of one trained in the common law of 
England, under which, until the passage of the re- 
cent judicature acts, no judgments were ever ren- 
dered in civil actions except for the payment of a 
sum of money, or in certain cases for the delivery 
of possession of land or chattels — the specific en- 
forcement of contracts being a remedy peculiar to 
the Court of Chancery, and even there almost ex- 
clusively restricted to contracts relating to land ; 
besides which it was never regarded as a remedy 
that any one could lay claim to as of right, but al- 
ways as resting in the discretion of the court and 
never granted unless the contract appeared to be 
fair and just in all its provisions, and capable of 
being enforced without hardship to either party. 

But if the first ruling of the court seems absurd, 
what shall we say of the second, which was to the 
effect that although Shylock had a legal right, which 
the court would enforce, to cut his pound of flesh 
from Antonio's body, yet he might not "shed one 
drop of Christian blood" in the cutting of it, with- 
out rendering his " lands and goods confiscate unto 
the State of Venice," and if he should take "more 
or less than a just pound " he would be condemned 
to death besides ? Naturally this decision would be 
apt to at once strike any lawyer as arrant nonsense; 
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for it is a familiar canon of legal interpretation that 
the right to do a peculiar act always includes the 
right to do whatever is necessarily incident thereto, 
and whoever heard of a successful litigant being 
condemned to death for taking in execution only a 
part of what his judgment entitled him to ? In fact, 
Shylock's right to waive a portion of his demand 
had been expressly recognized both by the Doge 
and Portia, who had successively entreated him to 
follow this course before judgment was rendered. 
How could his right to do so possibly be any less 
after a judgment in his favor than before ? Indeed, 
it seems that Antonio, after judgment in his favor, 
immediately exercised this very privilege; for no 
sooner has the Doge pronounced sentence that half 
Shylock's wealth was Antonio's and the other half 
came into the coffers of the state than the latter says. 

To quit the fine for one-half of his goods 
I am content, so he will let me have 
The other half in use, to render it 
Upon his death unto the gentleman 
That lately stole his daughter, etc. 

But the third ruling of the court caps the climax, 
for by it Shylock is condemned and punished upon 
the charge of seeking " by direct and indirect at- 
tempts " the life of a citizen, the only specification 
being that he had instituted a suit against Antonio 
which the very court condemning him had just de- 
cided in his favor, and so decided, too, upon the 
ground that the rendition of judgment for anything 
less than his whole demand would be such a bad 
precedent that 

Many an error by the same example 
Will rush into the State. 

It never seems for a single moment to have oc- 
curred to any of the learned jurisconsults there 
present that to strip a man of all his property for 
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simply demanding his conceded legal rights would 
be a far worse precedent than not to give him judg- 
ment for the pound of flesh which, according to the 
letter of his bond, he was entitled to demand. 

The bad law and manifest inequity of the court's 
rulings in this trial are so glaring as to have in- 
curred the reprobation, I believe, of every lawyer 
who has ever commented upon the case,^ and of at 
least one critic (Mr. George Wilkes) who was not a 
lawyer. The most elaborate review of it I have ever 
seen is to be found in a very witty and humorous 
production from the pen of Esek Cowen, Esq., of 
the Troy, N. Y., bar, which he published in the 
Albany Law Journal oi March 30, 1872,^ in the form 
of an opinion purporting to have been handed down 
by the New York Court of Appeals before which 
the case of Shylock v. Antonio is supposed to have 
been brought by an appeal taken from the judg- 
ment rendered by the inferior court on a report made 
by Portia as referee. 

It is needless to say that the appellate tribunal 
reversed all the rulings of the court below and en- 
tered up judgment in Shylock's favor for his three 
thousand ducats with interest, — there being no 
proof that the tender made at the trial had been 
kept good meantime, — and only refrained from de- 
creeing a return of the property conveyed by him 
to Lorenzo and Jessica because the last-named per- 
sons were not parties to the cause ! 

Let us now see where Shakespeare got his extraor- 

1 See Von Ihering's The Struggle for Law, p. 58 ; C. H. 
Phelps in Atlantic Monthly for April, 1886; Appleton Mor- 
gan in The Shakespeare Myth (1882), p. 245, n., and in Shake- 
speare in Fact and in Criticism (New Yorlc, 1888), pp. 179, 
192, 269. 

^ Also reprinted in Irving Browne's Law and Lawyers in 
Literature. 
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dinary law. An examination of the old Italian story 
of Giannetto, already quoted at considerable length, 
will show that the first two rulings, viz., that as 
to the validity of the bond and the quibble about 
shedding no drop of blood, are taken bodily from 
it, but it will be remarked that there the judgment 
so rendered is not asserted to be law by any judge 
or lawyer, but is only pronounced by Giannetto's 
wife in the presence of a crowd of laymen who, 
deceived by her disguise and knowing no better, 
suppose it to be all right. And even here the 
judgment against the Jew is nothing like as severe 
as that rendered by Portia and concurred in by the 
Doge and his court, for it simply denies the plain- 
tiff's right to recover anything by his suit excepting 
exactly what his bond called for, /. e., a pound of 
flesh, and threatens him with death if, in attempt- 
ing to take it, he cut off either more or less than 
a pound or shed a drop of blood. It does not go 
the length of stripping him of all his property be- 
cause he had brought an action which the court 
decided in his favor ; and when, in consequence of 
the risks attending it, he declines to enforce the 
penalty of his bond, he is allowed to depart unmo- 
lested. 

The circumstances of a travelling jurist adver- 
tising himself as a judge, of his acceptance in that 
capacity by Giannetto and the Jew, and of his there- 
upon being apparently clothed with full power, not 
only to pronounce judgment in a civil cause, but 
even to enforce his decisions by the infliction of 
capital punishment, may seem very strange to us ; 
but, as a matter of fact, it was not entirely without 
precedent among the ancient usages of Italy, for 
in the Twelve Tables we read as follows : Table I., 
XI. Law. " When the parties have pitched upon a 
judge or arbitrator by consent let them give securi- 
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ties that they will appear. Let him who does not 
appear in court pay the penalty agreed upon, unless 
he was hindered by some great fit of sickness or 
by the performance of some vow, or by business of 
state, or by some indispensable engagement with 
a foreigner. If any one of these impediments hap- 
pen to the judge or arbitrator, or either of the par- 
ties, let the hearing be put off to another day." ^ 

It is also instructive in this connection to call to 
mind one of the well-recognized sources of the civil 
law known as the Responsa Prudentum, or Answers 
of the learned in law, concerning which Professor 
Cooper speaks as follows in the notes to his edition 
of Justinian's Institutes!^ " Many lawyers whose par- 
ticular application and abilities had rendered them 
eminent in the profession, undertook to give an- 
swers to such questions as were proposed to them. 
But these answers were of no weight in the time 
of the republic, nor even under Augustus, who 
empowered the lawyers to give their opinions by a 
general commission, which yet did not give them 
any great authority. But their opinions grew into 
considerable credit in the reign of Tiberius, who 
prohibited any person from presuming to give an 
opinion in matters of law without a special license. 
Still the answers of the lawyers had not the force 
of the law, for Tiberius in his licenses laid no injunc- 
tion upon his judges to regard these answers. It is 
therefore highly probable that the answers of these 
lawyers were first considered as law under Valen- 
tinian III., because he confirmed the writings of 
Gains, Ulpian, Paul, Papinian, and others nominally, 
and forbade the judges to swerve from the opinion 
of these lawyers in points of law ; and because many 
inconveniences arose from the various opinions 
which even these lawyers gave on the same ques- 

1 Cooper's Justinian, Appendix I., p. 657. ^ Page 408. 
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tion, the Emperor ordained that the judges should 
be governed by a majority, and that in case of an 
equality they should follow the opinion of those to 
whom Papinian adhered." A very interesting arti- 
cle by John T. Doyle, in The Overland Monthly for 
July, 1886,^ containing an account of his experience 
as a litigant in the Spanish-American republic of 
Nicaragua in 1851-52, shows a course of procedure 
there whereby the judge, after taking the evidence 
in any cause, may submit the legal questions in- 
volved to any practising lawyer as a jurisconsult, 
who, having rendered his decision, is expected to be 
paid a fee for his services by the successful litigant. 
This method, evidently derived from the customs 
brought from Continental Europe centuries before, 
is strongly suggestive of the way in which the trial 
was conducted in the old Italian story as found in 
// Pecorone, but would seem very strange to an 
Englishman. 

Exactly how old may be the story of the bond 
conditioned upon the penalty of a pound of flesh it 
is impossible to tell ; but it certainly was not orig- 
inal with Ser Giovanni, for we find it in the Gesta 
Romanorum, which it will be remembered was a 
collection, made by the monks about the middle of 
the thirteenth century, of the stories, many of them 
of a much older date, with which they were wont 
" to point a moral and adorn " their sermons ; 
for these holy men had anticipated our modern re- 
vivalists and Sunday-school orators in the discovery 
that there is nothing like a good pithy anecdote to 
keep the attention and drive an idea into the heads 
of an uneducated audience. Such an origin will ac- 
count for its strong family likeness to that class of 
legends which were probably invented during the 
Middle Ages by those same monks for obvious pur- 

1 Reprinted in Furness's Variorum Shakespeare, vii. p. 417. 
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poses, in which the devil, after having secured a 
bond by which the obligor agrees to forfeit his soul 
in consideration of certain favors to be granted by 
the fiend, is invariably cheated out of his due by 
the sharp practice of some ecclesiastic, who proves 
himself more than a match for the "juggling 
iiend " at his own weapons by instructing the un- 
fortunate bondsman how he may "keep the word of 
promise to his ear, but break it to his hope." 

That the substitution of a Hebrew usurer for the 
fiend as the villain of the story would have been 
fully in accord with the spirit of the age is shown by 
the language of Launcelot Gobbo, who in line 584 
declares that his master is " a kinde of deuille." 
One of these old legends, which, singularly enough, 
appears in the Famous Historie of Fryer Bacon, 
printed in London about the end of the sixteenth 
century, seems quite as suggestive of the rulings at 
the trial in the Merchant of Venice as anything in 
Lord Bacon's Promus is of the sentiments and ex- 
pressions scattered throughout Shakespeare's plays. 

According to this story. Friar Bacon one day met 
a gentleman in great distress, who said that being 
in pecuniary straits he had promised himself to the 
devil so soon as he had paid all his debts, which he 
had now done, and that the devil demanded the ful- 
filment of the contract next day. The friar told 
him to meet the devil at the appointed place with- 
out fear and be content to stand to the next man's 
judgment who should come that way, assuring him 
that he would himself be the man. Accordingly 
the next day, when the devil declared himself ready 
to prove that all the gentleman's debts had been 
paid, and therefore his soul belonged to him, the 
other strongly protested against the devil acting as 
judge in his own case, and it was agreed between 
them that the matter should be judged by the next 
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man that came along, who of course proved to be 
Friar Bacon. The devil stated his case as follows : 
" Know Fryer that I, seeing this prodigall like to 
starve for want of foode, lent him money not 9nely 
to buy him victuals, but also to redeeme his lands 
and pay his debts, conditionarily that so soone as 
his debts were paid that hee should give himselfe 
freely to mee, to this, here is his hand, (showing him 
the bond) : Now my time is expired, for all his 
debts are paid, which hee cannot denie. This case 
is plaine, if it be soe that his debts are paid: his 
silence confirmes it said the devill, therefore give 
him a just sentence. I will, said Fryer Bacon ; but 
first tell mee (speaking to the gentleman) didst 
thou never yet give the devill any of his money 
backe, nor requite him any wages : never had he 
anything of me as yet (answered the gentleman) : 
then never let him have anything of thee and thou 
art free ; deceiver of mankind, said he (speaking to 
the devill) it was thy bargain never to meddle with 
him so long as he was indebted to any, now how canst 
thou demand of him anything when he is indebted 
for all that he hath to thee, when he payeth thee 
thy money, then take him as thy due ; till then thou 
hast nothing to doe with him ; and so I charge thee 
to be gone. At this the devill vanished with great 
horror, but Fryer Bacon comforted the gentleman, 
and sent him home with a quiet conscience bidding 
him never pay the devill's money backe as he ten- 
dred his own safety : which he promised for to ob- 
serve." 

Having thus seen the law of the case as Shake- 
speare found it in the original story from which the 
play is taken, let us now consider what changes he 
made, remembering that it was his practice in writ- 
ing plays, no less than his theory about acting them, 
to "hold the mirror up to nature " to the best of his 
3 
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ability. For instance, in speaking of this very play, 
Knight says, "The Venice of Shakespeare's own 
time and the manners of that city are delineated 
with matchless accuracy in this drama," and after- 
wards adds that passages in the play "go far to 
prove that Shakespeare had visited Italy." The 
principal Venetian tribunal for administering justice 
in civil suits in his time was the Curia Ducis or 
Carte Ducale, composed of the judges of the palace, 
over which the Doge was supposed to preside — this 
name, like that of the Court of King's Bench in 
England, having been handed down from the primi- 
tive times when it was customary for the chief 
magistrate to hold court and hear and determine 
suits in his own proper person ; but in the one case 
as in the other this personal hearing of causes by 
the Prince had long before Shakespeare's time be- 
come a mere legal fiction, and the business of both 
courts was then regularly conducted by trained ju- 
rists duly commissioned by the sovereign to act in 
his name. Hazlitt, in describing their modes of 
procedure in civil actions, says,^ " Whenever one 
Venetian desired to open a civil action against an- 
other it was necessary for him to present himself in 
the first instance before the Doge in placito and 
then to pray for a ministerial or license in jure with 
an order to the defendant to appear on a certain 
day in answer to the charge. If the ground of 
complaint seemed good and sufficient the prayer 
of the plaintiff was allowed and the summons was 
left by an officer of the court at the dwelling of the 
defendant." This requirement Shakespeare appar- 
ently knew about and had in his mind when he 
penned the lines about Shylock, — 

He plies the Duke at morning and at night, 
And doth impeach the freedom of the State 
If they deny him justice. 

^ His. Repub. Ven., vol. iv. p. 300. 
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This looks very much as if Shakespeare had taken 
some pains to study up the Venetian mode of legal 
procedure and sought to introduce it into his play. 
Had he been, as Bacon was then, a lawyer in full 
practice, he would have known it to be an estab- 
lished principle in England also, that when a person 
sought redress at law he must begin by making ap- 
plication or suit to the Crown, as the fountain of 
all justice, for an original writ, without the sanction 
of which no action could ordinarily be maintained in 
any of the Superior Courts. He would also have 
known that the King was never personally con- 
cerned in the issue of these writs, although they all 
ran in his name, any more than he was accustomed 
to hear the cases argued in the Court of King's 
Bench, where he was supposed to preside; and it 
might naturally have occurred to him that whatever 
the letter of the Venetian statutes might prescribe, 
it would have been practically impossible for the 
chief magistrate of that great commercial State to 
investigate personally the merits of every private 
claim on which any merchant might wish to bring 
suit, and afterwards to preside at the trial when the 
case came up for hearing. 

In Shakespeare's day the old story which he fol- 
lowed in allowing Portia to act as judge in the case, 
although she held no official position, would not ap- 
pear to involve so great a violation of the proprieties 
of judicial administration as might be supposed in 
modern times. It was quite common at that time 
for local officials not especially learned in the law 
to preside over county courts, and' when any legal 
difficulty too great for the court to solve without 
professional assistance presented itself, it was not 
unusual for some lawyer present to volunteer his 
aid in elucidating matters by stating as amicus 
curies his views of the law applicable to the case on 
trial. 
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Shakespeare may have been present when inci- 
dents of this kind occurred at the local court at 
Stratford, which appears to have been presided over 
by the high bailifF of the town, an officer corre- 
sponding to that of mayor, or quite likely he may 
have heard going around London the story of how 
young Thomas Egerton, afterwards Lord Ellesmere, 
had while yet a student given earnest of his future 
eminence by interposing as amicus curice when a 
verdict was about to be pronounced which would 
have ruined a worthy old lady who kept a house of 
public entertainment at Smithfield, and suggesting 
a point of law in her favor which turned the fortune 
of the day, nonsuited the plaintiffs, and gained great 
credit for the young student. This Egerton was 
Queen Elizabeth's Attorney General in 1592, be- 
fore the Merchant of Venice was written, Master of 
the Rolls in 1594, and Lord Keeper in 1596. It 
was he who, during a visit of the Queen to his place 
at Harefield, in August, 1602, caused Othello to be 
performed there for her entertainment by Shake- 
speare's company, and probably under the supervi- 
sion of the dramatist himself. We can therefore 
well understand how Shakespeare considered that 
he had got over all difficulty on this score by mak- 
ing Portia present herself as a substitute sent by old 
Bellario, a distinguished counsellor whom the Doge 
had requested to come and act as amicus curies for 
the occasion. 

The third ruling of the. court, to the efEect that 
Shylock, by bringing his action, had violated the 
Venetian statute concerning aliens who seek by di- 
rect or indirect attempts the life of any citizen, and 
thereby rendered his whole estate liable to forfeit- 
ure and placed his life at the mercy of the Duke, is 
not found in any of the old forms of the story, and 
may therefore fairly be regarded as Shakespeare's 
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own addition thereto. Rolfe^ says of this, " I have 
no doubt that he added it solely because he knew 
that the original ' law ' was ' bad ' and was not willing 
to rest his case upon it, as a writer unfamiliar with 
it would naturally have done. He kept the 'bad 
law' for stage effect, but added the 'good law' to 
satisfy his conscience or his sense of justice." The 
difficulty about this theory is that, as the case 
stood, the so-called " good law " is just as bad as, and 
if possible worse than, anything that had gone be- 
fore it. The only offence known to the law, to 
which Shylock's conduct bears any resemblance, is 
that of criminal conspiracy, which was first made 
indictable in England under the statutes of 20, 28, 
and 33 Edward I., and which anciently was punish- 
able by the "vUlainous judgment" whereby it was 
awarded, among other things, that his goods be 
seized into the King's hand, his houses wasted, and 
his wife and his children ousted, and his trees cut 
down, and his body taken and imprisoned.^ There 
are, however, two insuperable obstacles to applying 
this law to Shylock's case ; for in the first place the 
only act of which he had been guilty was to bring a 
suit upon evidence which was not disputed, and in 
which judgment was rendered in his favor, and in 
the second place, as every lawyer knows, it always 
takes at least two persons to conspire, for it is the 
combination that is the gist of the offence. 

Seeing, therefore, that Shakespeare appears to 
have taken especial pains to follow as far as possible 
established precedents in methods of procedure and 
matters of minor detail, how can we possibly explain 
the outrageous violations of the fundamental princi- 
ples of law in the decisions which he has attributed 
to the court, except upon the theory that he knew 

1 Shakespeariana, p. 33, January, 1886. 

^ See Wright on Criminal Conspiracies, sec. II. § 3. 
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no better than to suppose that they might pass mus- 
ter as good law ? I know that the usual explanation 
given is to the effect that although Shakespeare 
doubtless knew better, yet, as he was writing a play 
and not a law-book, he in this case deliberately sac- 
rificed the law in order to produce a greater dra- 
matic effect than it would have been possible to do 
if the court had decided correctly. To this there is 
one conclusive answer, which is that all the dra- 
matic effect could have been produced without the 
sacrifice of the law, and that no lawyer — and least 
of all Shakespeare, had he been one — would have 
ever made a court render decisions so contrary to 
law when there was not the slightest necessity for 
it. Had Francis Bacon written the play, we may 
presume he would have introduced Portia into the 
trial scene, not in a judicial or even semi-judicial 
capacity, but simply as counsel for Antonio, sent 
thither as his substitute by old Bellario, who, having 
been retained for the defendant at Portia's sugges- 
tion, was prevented by illness from attending the 
trial in person. The discussion with Shylock in 
which he displays such revengeful feelings towards 
Antonio, and Portia's discourse upon the "quality 
of mercy," would then most naturally have taken 
place in the court-room before the judge had taken 
his seat, in the course of a last but successful 
attempt to effect an amicable settlement of the 
case by compromise. When this effort had failed 
and the trial had actually been begun by Shylock 
making his opening statement, Portia could have 
replied by again tendering thrice the amount of the 
bond in open court, and upon that being scornfully 
and peremptorily refused by Shylock, against the 
advice of the judge, she could have demurred to the 
plaintiff's evidence on the ground of the illegality of 
the contract, urging that as Antonio could not have 
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taken his own life without committing a felony, any 
attempt on his part to authorize Shylock to take it 
for a pecuniary consideration was equally unlawful, 
and in such flagrant violation both of good morals 
and public policy that no court could for a single 
moment recognize or countenance it under any cir- 
cumstances. Upon this point being sustained by 
the judge as well taken, Portia might have then 
proceeded to denounce Shylock for having obtained 
Antonio's signature to the bond by fraud and trick- 
ery when he pretended that the whole condition 
about the pound of flesh was merely inserted in " a 
merry sport," and she might then have made a fine 
dramatic effect by producing from her green bag 
and reading to the court a paper signed by Tubal, 
which had been found in Shylock's possession, 
purporting to be a receipt for five hundred ducats 
to be expended on the latter's account at Genoa in 
disseminating false reports of the loss of Antonio's 
argosies at sea, whereby that merchant's credit had 
been ruined and his bankruptcy had become inev- 
itable. Turning then upon Shylock with a burst of 
withering invective such as Shakespeare could have 
written, ^and which would have made an effective 
contrast to her appeal for mercy in the early part 
of the trial, she might have called attention to his 
refusal to accept three times the amount of his debt 
when tendered him in open court, together with the 
extremely vindictive spirit he had displayed all 
through the proceedings, as conclusive evidence of 
a deliberate scheme on his part to pervert the ma- 
chinery of justice by using it as an instrument to 
wreak his private spite upon the defendant. Upon 
this the judge might have said that unquestionably 
the case was a very aggravated one, and he would 
therefore at once issue a bench warrant for the ar- 
rest of Shylock and Tubal, that they might be held 
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to answer a charge of criminal conspiracy, and that 
as the " villainous judgment," which was the usual 
punishment for the offence, involved the forfeiture 
of all the criminal's estate as well as the imprison- 
ment of his body, the court would feel much hesi- 
tancy about admitting the accused to bail. Shylock 
would then most naturally sue for mercy in his turn, 
and the court might, upon Antonio's intercession 
and with the Duke's approval, consent to stet the 
case and discharge Shylock upon his own recogni- 
zance on condition of his making ample amends to 
Antonio and settling a liberal allowance upon Jes- 
sica and Lorenzo. Such a course would have pre- 
served the full dramatic effect of the scene, while it 
would not conflict with either our sense of poetic 
justice, the recognized principles of law, or the ordi- 
nary course of judicial procedure. 

I shall now conclude this branch of my subject 
by briefly referring to certain passages in some of 
Shakespeare's other plays, which are sometimes 
cited as proof that their author was learned in the 
law. 

Mr. Guernsey, in his Ecclesiastical Law in Ham- 
let} claims to have discovered in that play "allusions 
and statements showing the most thorough and 
complete knowledge of the canon and statute law of 
England relating to the burial of suicides that has 
ever been written." I cannot agree with him, for 
except the supposed reference to the case of Hales 
V. Petit, from Plowden's Reports, there is nothing 
stated or referred to in the play about the burial of 
suicides but what it was the duty of every parish 
priest in England to know, and what perhaps most 
of their sextons, even, were fully informed about ; so 
that Shakespeare easily could have found out, and 
probably did learn, everything he wrote on that sub- 
^ Papers N. Y. Shakespeare Society, No. i. 
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ject, without even looking into a law-book. As 
Mr. Guernsey has noticed, the play of Hamlet was 
written about 1597 and first published in 1603, but 
the supposed allusion in it to the case of Hales v. 
Petit never appeared until the edition of 1604. Is 
it not natural to suppose that the grave - diggers' 
scene as originally written may have recalled to the 
recollection of some Templar, who either frequented 
the " Mermaid " or had formed the acquaintance of 
the dramatist when his Twelfth-Night was brought 
out at the Readers' Feast in the Middle Temple, 
the points made by the court in deciding Hales v. 
Petit, and that he showed his volume of Plowden to 
Shakespeare, who thereupon availed himself of the 
judicial reasoning to enrich the lucubration of his 
favorite grave-digger .■' 

The long speech of the Archbishop of Canterbury 
in Act i. Scene 2 of King Henry V., setting forth 
that monarch's claims to the throne of France and 
telling all about the Salique law ; the minute de- 
scription of the proceedings before the Cardinals 
Wolsey and Campeius in Act ii. Scene 4 of Henry 
Vn., concerning the divorce of Queen Katherine ; 
and the accurate definition of the scope and effect 
of the writ of prcsmunire in Act iii. Scene 2 of the 
same play, seem at first sight to indicate some legal 
knowledge and research, but as a matter of fact 
these three passages are taken almost verbatim 
from Holinshed,^ the author from whom Shake- 
speare drew mainly for the historical material used 
in these plays. 

The decision of the controversy between the 
brothers Faulconbridge {King John, Act i. Scene i) 
has been cited as showing an accurate knowledge of 
the English law as to legitimacy of children born in 

1 Chronicles of England, etc. , vol. iii. pp. 65, 737, 740, and 
741. 
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wedlock. But it must be remembered that the facts 
of the case as stated in Shakespeare's play are iden- 
tical with those set forth in the earlier play of The 
Troublesome Raign of King John of England^ upon 
which the former is founded, except that Shake- 
speare makes Philip to have been born fourteen in- 
stead of six weeks too soon. The decision is the same 
in both plays, but while in the earlier one it is made 
to rest upon the insufficiency of the evidence to es- 
tablish the fact alleged, Shakespeare bases it entirely 
upon a presumption of law. 

In the first place, the decision on the case as 
stated in Shakespeare's play was certainly bad law 
in King John's reign, and possibly bad in Shake- 
speare's time, for the earliest authorities I can find 
which lay down the old rule of quatuor maria so 
strongly as to justify that decision are a case de- 
cided in the Star Chamber the year after Shake- 
speare died 2 and Coke upon Littleton, which was 
first printed in 1628. The opinions in the case of 
R. V. LufEe, decided in 1807,^ state that this rule 
had then been long since repudiated, and that it 
never was followed in the earlier cases. Be this as 
it may, however, the reasoning by which King John 
attempts to sustain his judgment, which appears to 
be founded upon a somewhat novel application of 
the doctrine of estoppel, is entirely different from 
that laid down in the books as the foundation for 
the rule of law upon which that judgment is based, 
and it is well settled that a judge's legal acquire- 
ments are not to be estimated by the correctness 
of the conclusions at which he arrives so much as 
by his ability to sustain those conclusions by sound 

1 Reprinted in Hazlitt's Shakespeare's Library, vol. v. 
'^ Donne & Egerton v. Hinton, temp. 14 Jac. i ; RoUe Abr. 
359- 
' 8 East Rep. 193. 
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reasoning based upon well-established principles 
and supported by adjudicated precedents. Were it 
otherwise, Sancho Panza's administration of justice 
during his brief career as governor of the Island of 
Barataria would entitle him to a reputation as a 
jurist which might fairly rival that of Lord Mans- 
field. The briefless barrister who, without any 
knowledge of his profession, was appointed to a co- 
lonial judgeship in the West Indies, got along well 
enough so long as he contented himself with simply 
deciding cases and giving no reasons therefor. But 
as soon as he attempted to explain his rulings he 
at once exposed his ignorance. And so with the 
case of the Merchant of Venice, it is not so much the 
actual judgment rendered at the trial as the extraor- 
dinary method by which it is arrived at, and the 
course of reasoning by which it is attempted to be 
justified that demonstrate how profoundly ignorant 
of law its author must have been. 

We may therefore safely assume, upon the 
strength of the trial scene in this play, that its au- 
thor never was learned in the law, and therefore 
could not possibly have been Lord Bacon. 

William Reynolds. 

I St. Paul Street, Baltimore, ya/y i, 1888. 
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The comicall Hiftory of the Mer- 
chant of Venice. 

Enter Anthonio, Salaryno, and Salanio. 

An. T N footh I know not why I am fo fad, 
1 



3 X It wearies me, you fay it wearies you ; 

4 But how I caught it, found it, or came by it, 

5 What ftuffe tis made of, whereof it is borne, 

6 I am to learne : and fuch a want-wit fadnes 

7 makes of mee, 

8 That I haue much adoe to know my felfe. 
10 9 Salarino. Your minde is tolTing on the Ocean, 

10 There where your Argolies with portlie fayle 

11 Like Signiors and rich Burgars on the flood, 

12 Or as it were the Pageants of the fea, 

13 Doe ouer-peere the petty traffiquers 

14 That curfie to them do them reuerence 

15 As they flie by rhem with theyr wouen wings. 

17 16 Salanio. Beleeue mee lir, had I fuch venture forth, 

17 The better part of my affeflions would 

18 Be with my hopes abroade. I fhould be ftill 

ig Plucking the graffe to know where fits the wind, 

20 Piring in Maps for ports, and peers and rodes : 

21 And euery obiedl that might make me feare 

22 Mif-fortune to my ventures, out of doubt 

23 Would make me fad. 
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The Merchant of Venice. 



ASlus primus. 

Enter Anthonio, Salarino, and Salanio. 1 




Anthonio. 
N footh I know not why I am fo fad, 
It wearies me : you fay it wearies you ; 
But how I caught it, found it, or came by it. 



What ftuffe 'tis made of, whereof it is borne, 

I am to learne : and fuch a Want-wit fadneffe makes of 

mee, 
That I haue much ado to know my felfe. 

Sal. Your minde is tofsing on the Ocean, 
There where your Argofies with portly faile 
Like Signiors and rich Burgers on the flood, 
Or as it were the Pageants of the fea. 
Do ouer-peere the pettie Traffiquers 
That curtlie to them, do them reuerence 
As they flye by them with their wouen wings. 

Salar. Beleeue me fir, had I fuch venture forth. 
The better part of my affedtions, would 
Be with my hopes abroad. I fhould be ftill 
Plucking the gralTe to know where fits the winde. 
Peering in Maps for ports, and peers, and rodes : 
And euery obie6l that might make me feare 
Misfortune to my ventures, out of doubt 
Would make me fad. 
4 
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25 24 Salar. My wind cooling my broth, 

25 would blow me to an ague when I thought 

26 what harme a winde too great might doe at fea. 

27 I fhould not fee the fandie howre-glaffe runne 

28 But I Ihould thinke of fhallowes and of fiatts, 

29 And fee my wealthy Andrew docks in fand 

30 Vayling her high top lower then her ribs 

31 To kiffe her buriall ; fhould I goe to Church 

32 And fee the holy edifice of ftone 

33 And not bethinke me ftraight of dangerous rocks, 

34 which touching but my gentle veffels fide 

35 would fcatter all her fpices on the ftreame, 
37 36 Enrobe the roring waters with my filkes, 

37 And in a word, but euen now worth this, 

38 And now worth nothing. Shall I haue the thought 

39 To thinke on this, and fliall I lack the thought 

40 That fuch a thing bechaunc'd would make me fad ? 

41 But tell not me, I know Anthonio 

^2 Is fad to thinke vpon his merchandize. 

43 Anth. Beleeue me no, I thanke my fortune for it 

44 My ventures are not in one bottome trufted, 

46 45 Nor to one place ; nor is my whole eftate 

47 46 Vpon the fortune of this prefent yeere : 

47 Therefore my merchandize makes me not fad. ' 

48 Sola. Why then you are in loue. 

49 Anth. Fie, fie. 

50 Sola. Not in loue neither : then let vs fay you are fad 

51 Becaufe you are not merry ; and twere as eafie 

52 For you to laugh and leape, and fay you are merry 

53 Becaufe you are not fad. Now by two-headed lanus, 

54 Nature hath framd ftrange fellowes in her time : 

55 Some that will euermore peepe through their eyes, 

56 And laugh like Parrats at a bagpyper. 

57 And other of fuch vinigar afpeft, 

58 That theyle not Ihew theyr teeth in way of fmile 

59 Though Neflor fweare the left be laughable. 
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Sal. My winde cooling my broth, 25 

Would blow me to an Ague, when I thought 26 

What harme a winde too great might doe at fea. 27 

I fliould not fee the fandie houre-glaffe runne, 28 

But I fliould thinke of Ihallows, and of flats, 29 

And fee my wealthy Andrew docks in fand, 30 

Vailing her high top lower then her ribs 31 

To kiffe her buriall ; fhould I goe to Church 32 

And fee the holy edifice of ftone, 33 

And not bethinke me ftraight of dangerous rocks, 34 

Which touching but my gentle Veflels fide 35 

Would fcatter all her fpices on the ftreame, 36 

Enrobe the roring waters with my filkes, 37 

And in a word, but euen now worth this, 38 

And now worth nothing. Shall I haue the thought 39 

To thinke on this, and Ihall I lacke the thought 40 

That fuch a thing bechaunc'd would make me fad ? 41 

But tell not me, I know Anthonio 42 

Is fad to thinke vpon his merchandize. 43 

Anth. Beleeue me no, I thanke my fortune for it, 44 

My ventures are not in one bottome trufted, 45 

Nor to one place ; nor is my whole eflate 46 

Vpon the fortune of this prefent yeere : 47 

Therefore my merchandize makes me not fad. 48 

Sola. Why then you are in loue. 49 

Anth. Fie, fie. 50 
Sola. Not in loue neither : then let vs fay you are fad 51 

Becaufe you are not merry ; and 'twere as eafie 52 

For you to laugh and leape, and fay you are merry 53 

Becaufe you are not fad. Now by two-headed lanus, 54 

Nature hath fram'd ftrange fellowes in her time : 55 

Some that will euermore peepe through their eyes, 56 

And laugh like Parrats at a bag-piper. 57 

And other of fuch vineger afpedl, 58 

That they'll not Ihew their teeth in way of fmile, 59 

Though Nejlor fweare the left be laughable. 60 
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61 6o Enter Baffanio, Lorenfo, and Gratiano. 

6i Sola. Here comes Baffanio your moft noble kinfman, 

62 Gratiano, and Lorenfo. Faryewell, 

63 We leaue you now with better company. 

64 Sala. I would haue ftaid till I had made you merry, 

65 If worthier friends had not preuented me. 

66 Anth. Your worth is very deere in my regard. 

67 I take it your owne bufmes calls on you, 

68 And you embrace th'occafion to depart. 

69 Sal. Good morrow my good Lords. 

70 Baff. Good figniors both when fhal we laugh : fay, when .-' 

71 You grow exceeding flrange : muft it be fo .-" 

72 Sal. Weele make our leyfures to attend on yours. 

73 Exeunt Salarino, and Solanio. 

76 74 Lor. My Lord BaJfanioSince you haue found Anthonio 

75 We two will leaue you, but at dinner time 

76 I pray you haue in minde where we muft meete. 

77 Baff. I will not faile you. 

78 Grat. You looke not well fignior Anthonio, 

79 You haue too much refpeft vpon the world : 

80 They loofe it that doe buy it with much care, 

81 Beleeue me you are meruailoufly changd. 

82 Ant. I hold the world but as the world Gratiano, 

83 A ftage, where euery man muft play a part, 

84 And mine a fad one. 

85 Grati. Let me play the foole, 

86 With mirth and laughter let old wrinckles come, 

87 And let my liuer rather heate with wine 

88 Then my hart coole with mortifying grones. 

89 Why fhould a man whofe blood is warme within, 

90 Sit like his grandfire, cut in Alablafter } 

93 91 Sleepe when he wakes .-' and creepe into the laundies 

92 By beeing peeuifh .' I tell thee what Anthonio, 

93 I loue thee, and tis my loue that fpeakes : 

94 There are a fort of men whofe vifages 
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Enter Baffanio, Lorenfo, and Gratiano. 61 

Sola. Heere comes Baffanio, 62 

Your moft noble Kinfman, 63 

Gratiano, and Lorenfo. Faryewell, 64 

We leaue you now with better company. 65 

Sala. I would haue ftaid till I had made you merry, 66 

If worthier friends had not preuented me. 67 

Ant. Your worth is very deere in my regard. 68 

I take it your owne bufines calls on you, 69 

And you embrace th'occafion to depart. 70 

Sal. Good morrow my good Lords. (when t 71 

Baff. Good figniors both, when fhall we laugh ? fay, 72 

You grow exceeding ftrange : muft it be fo .■" 73 

Sal. Wee'll make our leyfures to attend on yours. 74 

Exeunt Salarino, and Solanio. 75 

Lor. My Lord Baffanio, fmce you haue found Anthonio 76 

We two will leaue you, but at dinner time 77 

I pray you haue in minde where we muft meete. 78 

Baff. I will not faile you. 79 

Grat. You looke not well fignior Anthonio, so 

You haue too much refpeft vpon the world : 81 

They loofe it that doe buy it with much care, 82 

Beleeue me you are maruelloufly chang'd. 83 

Ant. I hold the world but as the world Gratiano, 84 

A ftage, where euery man muft play a part, 85 

And mine a fad one. 86 

Grati. Let me play the foole, 87 

With mirth and laughter let old wrinckles come, 88 

And let my Liuer rather heate with wine, 89 

Then my heart coole with mortifying grones. 90 

Why fhould a man whofe bloud is warme within, 91 

Sit like his Grandfire, cut in Alablafter } 92 

Sleepe when he wakes .' and creep into the laundies 93 

By being peeuifli .■' I tell thee what Anthonio, 94 

I loue thee, and it is my loue that fpeakes : 95 

There are a fort of men, whofe vifages 96 
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95 Doe creame and mantle like a ftanding pond, 

96 And doe a wilful ftilnes entertaine, 

97 With purpofe to be dreft in an opinion 

98 Of wifedome grauitie, profound conceit, 

99 As who 'fhould fay, I am fir Oracle, 

00 And when I ope my lips, let no dogge barke. 

01 O my Anthonio I doe know of thefe 

02 That therefore onely are reputed wife 

03 For faying nothing ; when I am very fure 

04 If they Ihould fpeake, would almoft dam thofe eares 

05 which hearing them would call their brothers fooles, 

06 He tell thee more of this another time. 

07 But filh not with this melancholy baite 
110 108 For this foole gudgin, this opinion : 

09 Come good Lorenfo, faryewell a while, 

10 He end my exhortation after dinner. 

11 Loren. Well we will leaue you then till dinner time. 

12 I muft be one of thefe fame dumbe wife men, 

13 For Gratiano neuer lets me fpeake. 

14 Gra. Well keepe me company but two yeeres moe 

15 Thou fhalt not know the found of thine owne tongue. 

16 An. Far you well, lie grow a talker for this geare. 

17 Gra. Thanks yfaith, for filence is onely commendable 

18 In a neates togue dried, and a mayde not vendable. Exeunt. 

19 An. It is that any thing now. 

122 120 Baff. G^rfl/2ia:«o fpeakes an infinite deale of nothing more then any 

21 man in all Venice, his reafons are as two graines of wheate hid in 

22 two bufhels of chaffe : you fhall feeke all day ere you finde them, 

23 and when you haue them, they are not worth the fearch. 

24 An. Well, tell me now what Lady is the fame 

25 To whom you fwore a fecrete pilgrimage 

26 That you to day promifd to tell me of. 

27 Baff. Tis not vnknowne to you Anthonio 

28 How much I haue difabled mine eftate, 

29 By fomething fhowing a more fwelling port 
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Do creame and mantle like a ftanding pond, 97 

And do a wilfull ftilneffe entertaine, 98 

With purpofe to be dreft in an opinion 99 

Of wifedome, grauity, profound conceit, 100 

As who fhould fay, I am fir an Oracle, lOl 

And when I ope my lips, let no dogge barke. 102 

my Anthonio, I do know of thefe 103 
That therefore onely are reputed wife, 104 
For faying nothing ; when I am verie fure 105 
If they fliould fpeake, would aim oft dam thofe eares 106 
Which hearing them would call their brothers fooles : 107 
He tell thee more of this another time. 108 
But filh not with this melancholly baite 109 
For this foole Gudgin, this opinion : 110 
Come good Lorenzo, faryewell a while. 111 
He end my exhortation after dinner. 112 

Lor. Well, we will leaue you then till dinner time. 113 

1 muft be one of thefe fame dumbe wife men, 114 
For Gratiano neuer let's me fpeake. H5 

Gra. Well, keepe me company but two yeares mo, 116 

Thou fhalt not know the found of thine owne tongue. 117 

Ant. Far you well. He grow a talker for this geare. 118 

Gra. Thankes ifaith, for filence is onely commendable 119 

In a neats tongue dri'd, and a maid not vendible. Exit. 120 

Ant. It is that any thing now. 121 

Baf. Gratiano fpeakes an infinite deale of nothing, 122 

more then any man in all Venice, his reafons are two 123 

graines of wheate hid in two buftiels of chaffe : you Ihall 124 

feeke all day ere you finde them, & when you haue them 125 

they are not worth the fearch. 126 

An. Well : tel me now, what Lady is the fame 127 

To whom you fwore a fecret Pilgrimage 128 

That you to day promis'd to tel me of t 129 

Baf. Tis not vnknowne to you Antlionio. 130 

How much I haue difabled mine eftate, I3l 

By fomething fhewing a more fwelling port 132 
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130 Then my faint meanes would graunt continuance : 

131 Nor doe I now make mone to be abridg'd 

132 From fuch a noble rate, but my cheefe care 
136 133 Is to come fairely of from the great debts 

134 wherein my time fomething too prodigall 

135 Hath left me gagd : to you Anthonio 

136 I owe the moft in money and in loue, 

137 And from your loue I haue a warrantie 

138 To vnburthen all my plots and purpofes 

139 How to get cleere of all the debts I owe. 

140 An. I pray you good Baffanio let mc know it, 

141 And if it ftand as you your felfe flill doe, 

142 within the eye of honour, be affurd 

143 My purfe, my f)erfon, my extreameft meanes 

144 Lie all vnlockt to your occafions. 

148 145 Baff. In my fchoole dayes. when I had loft one fhaft, 

146 I ftiot his fellow of the felfe fame flight 

147 The felfe fame way, with more aduifed watch 

148 To finde the other forth, and by aduenturing both, 

149 I oft found both : I vrge this child-hood proofe 

150 Becaufe what followes is pure innocence. 

151 I owe you much, and like a wilfuU youth 

152 That which I owe is loft, but if you pleafe 

153 To fhoote another arrow that felfe way 

154 which you did fhoote the firft, I doe not doubt, 

155 As I will watch the ayme or to find both, 

156 Or bring your latter hazzard bake againe, 

157 And thankfully reft debter for the firft. 

161 158 An. You know me well, and heerein fpend but time 

159 To wind about my loue with circumftance, 

160 And out of doubt you doe me now more wrong 

161 In making queftion of my vttermoft 

162 Then if you had made waft of all I haue : 

163 Then doe but fay to me what I fhould doe 

164 That in your knowledge may by me be done, 

165 And I am preft vnto it : therefore fpeake. 
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Then my faint meanes would grant continuance : 133 

Nor do I now make mone to be abridg'd 134 

From fuch a noble rate, but my cheefe care 135 

Is to come fairely off from the great debts 136 

Wherein my time fomething too prodigall 137 

Hath left me gag'd : to you Anthonio 138 

I owe the moft in money, and in loue, 139 

And from your loue I haue a warrantie 140 

To vnburthen all my plots and purpofes, 141 

How to get cleere of all the debts I owe. 142 

Alt. I pray you good Baffanio let me know it, 143 

And if it ftand as you your felfe ftill do, 144 

Within the eye of honour, be affur'd 145 

My purfe, my perfon, my extreameft meanes 146 

Lye all vnlock'd to your occafions. 147 
Baff. In my fchoole dayes, when I had loft one Ihaft 148 

I Ihot his fellow of the felfefame flight 149 

The felfefame way, with more aduifed watch 150 

To finde the other forth, and by aduenturing both, 151 

I oft found both. I vrge this child-hoode proofe, 152 

Becaufe what followes is pure innocence. 153 

I owe you much, and like a wilfull youth, 154 

That which I owe is loft : but if you pleafe 155 

To ftioote another arrow that felfe way 156 

Which you did fhoot the firft, I do not doubt, 157 

As I will watch the ayme : Or to finde both, 158 

Or bring your latter hazard backe againe, 159 

And thankfully reft debter for the firft. 160 
An. You know me well, and herein fpend but time I6I 

To winde about my loue with circumftance, 162 

And out of doubt you doe more wrong 163 

In making queftion of my vttermoft 164 

Then if you had made wafte of all I haue : les 

Then doe but fay to me what I fhould doe 166 

That in your knowledge may by me be done, i67 

And I am preft vnto it : therefore fpeake. las 
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65 Baff. In Belmont is a Lady richly left, 

67 And fhe is faire, and fairer then that word, 

68 Of wondrous vertues, fometimes from her eyes 

69 I did receaue faire fpeechleffe meffages : 

70 Her, name is Portia, nothing vndervallewd 

71 To Catos daughter, Brutus Portia, 

72 Nor is the wide world ignorant of her worth, 

73 For the foure winds blow in from euery coaft 

74 Renowned futors, and her funny locks 

75 Hang on her temples like a golden fleece, 

76 which makes her feat of Belmpnt Cholchos ftrond, 

77 And many lafons come in queft of her. 

78 O my Anthonio, had I but the meanes 

79 To hold a riuall place with one of them, 

80 I haue a minde prefages me fuch thrift 

81 That I fhould queftionlelTe be fortunate. 
8z Arith. Thou knowft that all my fortunes are at fea, 

83 Neither haue I money, nor commoditie 

84 To raife a prefent fumme, therefore goe forth 

85 Try what my credite can in Venice doe, 

86 That fhall be rackt euen to the vttermoft 

87 To furnifh thee to Belmont to faire Portia. 

88 Goe prefently enquire and fo will I 

89 where money is, and I no queftion make 

90 To haue it of my truft, or for my fake. Exeunt. 

91 Enter Portia with her wayting woman Nerriffa. 

92 Portia. By my troth Nerriffa, my little body is awearie of this 

93 great world. 

94 Ner. You would be fweet Madam, if your miferies were in the 
gs fame aboundance as your good fortunes are : and yet for ought I 

96 fee, they are as ficke that furf eite with too much, as they that ftarue 

97 with nothing ; it is no meane happines therf ore to be feated in the 
gs meane, fuperfiuitie comes fooner by white haires, but competen- 
gg cie Hues longer. 
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Baff. In Belmont is a Lady richly left, 169 

And fhe is faire, and fairer then that word, 170 

Of wondrous vertues, fometimes from her eyes ill 

I did receiue faire fpeechleffe meflages : 172 

Her name is Portia, nothing vndervallewd 173 

To Cato's daughter, Brutus Portia, 174 

Nor is the wide world ignorant of her worth, 175 

For the foure windes blow in from euery coafb 176 

Renowned futors, and her funny locks 177 

Hang on her temples like a golden fleece, 178 

Which makes her feat of Belmont Cholchos ftrond, 179 

And many lafons come in queft of her. 180 

my Anthonio, had I but the meanes 181 
To hold a riuall place with one of them, 182 

1 haue a minde prefages me fuch thrift, 183 
That I fhould queftionlefTe be fortunate. 184 

Anth. Thou knowft that all my fortunes are at fea, 185 

Neither haue I money, nor commodity 186 

To raife a prefent fumme, therefore goe forth 187 

Try what my credit can in Venice doe, 188 

That fhall be rackt euen to the vttermoft, 189 

To furnifh thee to Belmont to faire Portia. 190 

Goe prefently enquire, and fo will I I9i 

Where money is, and I no queflion make 192 

To haue it of my truft, or for my fake. Exeunt. 193 

Enter Portia with her waiting woman Neriffa. 194 

Portia. By my troth Nerrijfa, my little body is a wea- 195 

rie of this great world. 196 

Ner. You would be fweet Madam, if your miferies 197 

were in the fame abundance as your good fortunes are : 198 

and yet for ought I fee, they are as ficke that furf et with 199 

too much, as they that ftarue with nothing ; it is no fmal 200 

happineffe therefore to bee feated in the meane, fuper- 201 

fluitie comes fooner by white haires, but competencie 202 

Hues longer. ' 203 
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204 200 Portia. Good fentences, and well pronounc'd. 

201 Ner. They would be better if well followed. 

202 Portia. If to do were as eafie as to know what were good to do, 

203 Chappels had beene Churches, and poore mens cottages Princes 

204 Pallaces, it is a good diuine that foUowes his owne inflruftions, I 

205 can eafier teach twentie what were good to be done, then to be one 

206 of the twentie to follow mine owne teaching : the braine may de- 

207 uife lawes for the blood, but a bote temper leapes ore a colde de- 

208 cree, fuch a hare is madnes the youth, to skippe ore the mefhes of 

209 good counfaile the cripple ; but this reafoning is not in the fafhion 

210 to choofe mee a husband, 6 mee the word choofe, I may neyther 

211 choofe who I would, nor refufe who I diflike, fo is the will of a ly- 

212 uing daughter curbd by the will of a deade father : is it not harde 

213 Nerrijfa, that I cannot choofe one, nor refufe none. 



220 214 Ner. Your Father was euer vertuous, and holy men at theyr 

215 death haue good infpirations, therefore the lottrie that he hath de- 

216 uifed in thefe three chefts of gold, filuer, and leade, whereof who 

217 choofes his meaning choofes you, will no doubt neuer be chofen 

218 by any rightlie, but one who you fhall rightly loue : But what 

219 warmth is there in your affeftion towardes any of thefe Princelie 

220 futers that are already come .■" 

221 Por. I pray thee ouer-name them, and as thou nameft them, I 

222 will defcribe them, and according to my defcription leuell at my 

223 affeftion. 

231 224 Ner. Firft there is the Neopolitane Prince. 

225 Por. I thats a colt indeede, for he doth nothing but talke of his 

226 horfe, & he makes it a great appropriation to his owne good parts 

227 that he can fhoo him himfelfe : I am much afeard my Ladie his 

228 mother plaid falfe with a Smyth. 

229 Ner. Than is there the Countie Palentine. 

230 Por. Hee doth nothing but frowne (as who fhould fay, & you 

231 will not haue me, choofe, he heares merry tales and fmiles not, I 
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Portia. Good fentences, and well pronounc'd. 204 

Ner. They would be better if well followed. 205 

Portia. If to doe were as eafie as to know what were 206 

good to doe, Chappels had beene Churches, and poore 207 

mens cottages Princes Pallaces : it is a good Diuine that 208 

followes his owne inftruftions ; I can eafier teach twen- 209 

tie what were good to be done, then be one of the twen- 210 

tie to follow mine owne teaching : the braine may de- 211 

uife lawes for the blood, but a hot temper leapes ore a 212 

colde decree, fuch a hare is madneffe the youth, to skip 213 

ore the meflies of good counfaile the cripple : but this 214 

reafon is not in fafhion to choofe me a husband : O mee, 215 

the word choofe, I may neither choofe whom I would, 216 

nor refufe whom I diflike, fo is the wil of a lining daugh- 217 

ter curb'd by the will of a dead father : it is not hard Ner- 218 

rijfa, that I cannot choofe one, nor refufe none. 219 

Ner. Your father was euer vertuous, and holy men 220 

at their death haue good infpirations, therefore the lot- 221 

terie that bee hath deuifed in thefe three chefts of gold, 222 

filuer, and leade, whereof who choofes his meaning, 223 

choofes you, wil no doubt neuer be chofen by any right- 224 

ly, but one who you fhall rightly loue : but what warmth 225 

is there in your affedlion towards any of thefe Princely 226 

futers that are already come .' 227 

Por. I pray thee ouer-name them, and as thou nameft 228 

them, I will defcribe them, and according to my defcrip- 229 

tion leuell at my aifeftion. 230 

Ner. Firft there is the Neopolitane Prince. 231 

Por. I that's a colt indeede, for he doth nothing but 232 

talke of his horfe, and hee makes it a great appropria- 233 

tion to his owne good parts that he can fhoo him him- 234 

felfe : I am much afraid my Ladie his mother plaid falfe 235 

with a Smyth. 236 

Ner. Than is there the Countie Palentine. 237 

Por. He doth nothing but frowne (^as who fhould 238 

fay, and you will not haue me, choofe : he heares merrie 239 
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232 feare hee will prooue the weeping Phylofopher when hee growes 

233 old, beeingfo full of vnmannerlyfadnes in his youth.) I had rather 

234 be married to a deaths head with a bone in his mouth, then to ey- 

235 ther of thefe : God defend me from thefe two. 

236 Ner. How fay you by the French Lord, Mounfier Le Boune ? 

247 237 Por. God made him, and therefore let him palTe for a man, in 

238 truth I knowe it is a iinne to be a mocker, but hee, why hee hath a 

239 horfe better then the Neopolitans, a better bad habite of frowning 

240 then the Count Palentine, he is euery man in no man, if a Traffell 

241 fing, he falls ftraght a capring, he will fence with his owne fhadow. 

242 If I fhould marry him, I fhould marry twenty husbands : if hee 

243 would defpife me, / would forgiue him, for if he loue me to mad- 

244 nes, T fhall neuer requite him. 

245 Ner. What fay you then to Fauconbridge, the young Barron 

246 of England .'' 

258 247 Por. You know [ fay nothing to him, for hee vnderftands not 

248 me, nor /him : he hath neither Latine, French, nor /talian, & you 

249 will come into the Court and fweare that / haue a poore pennie- 

250 worth in the Englifh : hee is a proper mans pi6lure, but alas who 

251 can conuerfe with a dumbe fhow .' how odly hee is futed, / thinke 

252 he bought his doublet in /talie, his round hofe in Fraunce, his bon- 

253 net in Germanic, and his behauiour euery where. 

254 Nerrifsa. What thinke you of the Scottifh Lorde his neigh- 

255 bour.? 

256 Portia. That hee hath a neyghbourlie charitie in him, for hee 

257 borrowed a boxe of the eare of the Englifhman , and fwore hee 

258 would pay him againe when he was able : I think the Frenchman 

259 became his furetie, and feald vnder for another. 

2'73 260 Ner. How like you the young Germaine, the Duke of Saxo- 

261 nies nephew .? 

262 Por. Very vildlie in the morning when hee is fober, and moft 
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tales and fmiles not, I feare hee will proue the weeping 240 

Phylofopher when he growes old, being fo full of vn- 241 

mannerly fadneffe in his youth.) I had rather to be marri- 242 

ed to a deaths head with a bone in his mouth, then to ei- 243 

ther of thefe : God defend me from thefe two. 244 

Ner. How fay you by the French Lord, Mounfier 245 

Le Boune >. 246 

Pro. God made him, and therefore let him paffe for a 247 

man, in truth I know it is a fmne to be a mocker, but he, 248 

why he hath a horfe better then the Neopolitans, a bet- 249 

ter bad habite of frowning then the Count Palentine, he 250 

is euery man in no man, if a Traffell ling, he fals ftraight 251 

a capring, he will fence with his own fhadow. If I Ihould 252 

marry him, I Ihould marry twentie husbands : if hee 253 

would defpife me, I would forgiue him, for if he loue me 254 

to madnefle, I Ihould neuer requite him. 255 

Ner. What fay you then to Fauconbridge, the yong 256 

Baron of England} 257 

Por. You know I fay nothing to him, for hee vnder- 258 

ftands not me, nor I him .■ he hath neither Latine, French, 259 

nor Italian, and you will come into the Court & fweare 260 

that I haue a poore pennie-worth in the Englijh : hee is a 261 

proper mans pifture, but alas who can conuerfe with a 262 

dumbe fhow ? how odly he is fuited, I thinke he bought 263 

his doublet in Italie, his round hofe in France, his bonnet 264 

in Germanie, and his behauiour euery where. 265 

Ner. What thinke you of the other Lord his neigh- 266 

bour .' 267 

Por. That he hath a neighbourly charitie in him, for 268 

he borrowed a boxe of the eare of the Englijhman, and 269 

fwore he would pay him againe when hee was able : I 270 

thinke the Frenchman became his furetie, and feald vnder 271 

for another. 272 

Ner. How like you the yong Germaine, the Duke of 273 

Saxonies Nephew .? 274 

Por. Very vildely in the morning when hee is fober, 275 
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263 vildly in the afternoone when he is drunke : when he is beft, he is 

264 a little worfe then a man, & when he is worft he is little better then 
26s a beaft, and the worft fall that euer fell, I hope I fhall make fhift 
266 to goe without him. 

281 267 Ner. Yf hec fhoulde offer to choofe, and choofe the right Caf- 

268 ket, you fhould refufe to performe your Fathers will, if you ftiould 

269 refufe to accept him. 

270 Portia. Therefore for feare of the worft, / pray thee f et a deepe 

271 glaffe of Reynifhe wine on the contrarie Casket, for if the deuill 

272 be within, and that temptation without, I knowe hee will choofe 

273 it. I will doe any thing Nerriffa ere / will be married to a fpunge. 

274 Nerriffa. You neede not feare Ladie the hauing anie of thefe 

275 Lords, they haue acquainted me with theyr determinations, which 

276 is indeede to returne to theyr home, and to trouble you with no 

277 more fute, vnleffe you may be wonne by fome other fort the your 

278 Fathers impofition, depending on the Caskets. 

295 279 Por. Yf I Hue to be as old as Sibilla, /will die as chaft as Diana, 

280 vnleffe I be obtained by the maner of my Fathers will : I am glad 

281 this parcell of wooers are fo reafonable, for there is not one among 

282 them but / doate on his very abfence .• & /pray God graunt them 

283 a faire departure. 

284 Nerriffa Doe you not remember Lady in your Fathers time, a 

285 Venecian a Scholler & a Souldiour that came hether in companie 

286 of the Marqueffe of Mountferrat 1 

287 Portia. Yes, yes, it was Baffanio, as I thinke fo was he calld. 

288 Ner. True maddam, hee of all the men that euer my foolifti 

289 eyes look'd vpon, was the beft deferuing a faire Ladie. 

290 Portia. T remember him well, and / remember him worthie of 

291 thy prayfe. 
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and moft vildely in the afternoone when hee is drunke : 276 

when he is beft, he is a Httle worfe then a man, and when 277 

he is worft, he is little better then a beaft : and the worft 278 

fall that euer fell, I hope I fhall make Ihift to goe with- 279 

out him. 280 

Ner. If he Ihould offer to choofe, and choofe the right 281 

Casket, you Ihould refufe to perform e your Fathers will, 282 

if you fhould refufe to accept him. 283 

Por. Therefore for feare of the worft, I pray thee fet 284 

a deepe glafTe of Reinifh-wine on the contrary Casket, 285 

for if the diuell be within, and that temptation without, 286 

I know he will choofe it. I will doe any thing Nerriffa 287 

ere I will be married to a fpunge. 288 

Ner. You neede not feare Lady the hauing any of 289 

thefe Lords, they haue acquainted me with their deter- 290 

minations, which is indeede to returne to their home, 291 

and to trouble you with no more fuite, vnlefTe you may 292 

be won by feme other fort then your Fathers impofiti- 293 

on, depending on the Caskets. 294 

Por. If I Hue to be as olde as Sibilla, I will dye as 295 

chafte as Diana : vnleffe I be obtained by the manner 296 

of my Fathers will : I am glad this parcell of wooers 297 

are fo reafonable, for there is not one among them but 298 

I doate on his verie abfence : and I wifh them a faire de- 299 

parture. 300 

JVer. Doe you not remember Ladie in your Fa- 301 

thers time, a Venecian, a Scholler and a Souldior that 302 

came hither in companie of the Marqueffe of Mount- 303 

ferrat 1 304 

Por. Yes, yes, it was Baffanio, as I thinke, fo was hee 305 

call'd. 306 

Ner. True Madam, hee of all the men that euer my 307 

foolifli eyes look'd vpon, was the beft deferuing a faire 308 

Lady. 309 

Por. I remember him well, and I remember him wor- 310 

thy of thy praife. 311 
5 
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292 How nowe, what newes ? 
312 293 Enter a Seruingman. 

294 Ser. The foure ftrangers feeke for you maddam to take theyr 

295 leaue : and there is a fore-runner come from a fift, the Prince of 

296 Moroco, who brings word the Prince his Maifter will be heere to 

297 night. 

298 Por. Yf T could bid the fift welcome with fo good hart as / can 

299 bid the other foure farewell, / fliould bee glad of his approch : if 

300 he haue the condition of a Saint, and the complexion of a deuill, I 

301 had rather he fhould fhriue mee then wiue mee. Come Nerriffa, 

302 firra goe before : whiles we fliut the gate vpon one wooer, another 

303 knocks at the doore. Exeunt. 



324 304 Enter Baffanio with Shylocke the lew. 

305 Shy. Three thoufand ducates, well. 

306 Baff. I fir, for three months. 

307 Shy. For three months, well. 

308 Bajf. For the which as I told you, 

309 Anthonio flialbe bound. 

310 Shy. Anthonio fhall become bound, well. 

311 Baff. May you Ited me .-' Will you pleafure me ! 

312 Shall / know your aunfwere. 

313 Shy. Three thoufand ducats for three months, 

314 and Anthonio bound. 

315 Baff. Your aunfwere to that. 

316 Shy. Anthonio is a good man. 

317 Baff. Haue you heard any imputation to the contrary. 

839 318 Shylocke. Ho no, no, no, no : my meaning in faying heo is 

319 a good man, is to haue you vnderftand mee that hee is fufficient, 

320 yet his meanes are in fuppofition : hee hath an Argofie bound 

321 to Tripolis, another to the Indies, I vnderftand morcouer vp- 

322 on the Ryalta, hee hath a third at Mexico, a fourth for England, 

323 and other ventures he hath fquandred abroade, but fhips are but 
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Enter a Seruingman. 312 

Ser. The foure Strangers feeke you Madam to take 313 

their leaue : and there is a fore-runner come from a fift, 814 

the Prince of Moroco, who brings word the Prince his 315 

Maifter will be here to night. 316 

Por. If I could bid the fift welcome with fo good 317 

heart as I can bid the other foure farewell, I fhould be 318 

glad of his approach : if he haue the condition of a Saint, 319 

and the complexion of a diuell, I had rather hee fhould 320 

Ihriue me then wiue me. Come Nerriffa, firra go before ; 321 

whiles wee fhut the gate vpon one wooer, another 322 

knocks at the doore. Exeunt. 323 

Enter Bajfanio with Shylocke the lew. 324 

Shy. Three thoufand ducates, well. 325 

Bajf. I fir, for three months. 326 

Shy. For three months, well. 321 

Baff. For the which, as I told you, 328 

Anthonio fhall be bound. 329 

Shy. Anthonio Ihall become bound, well. 330 

BaJf. May you fted me ? Will you pleafure me t 331 

Shall I know your anfwere. 332 

Shy. Three thoufand ducats for three months, 333 

and Anthonio bound. 334 

Bajf. Your anfwere to that. 335 

Shy. Anthonio is a good man. 336 

Baff. Haue you heard any imputation to the con- 337 

trary. 338 

Shy. Ho no, no, no, no : my meaning in faying he is a 339 

good man, is to haue you vnderftand me that he is suffi- 340 

ent, yet his meanes are in fuppofition : he hath an Argo- 341 

fie bound to Tripolis, another to the Indies, I vnder- 342 

fl:and moreouer vpon the Ryalta, he hath a third at Mexi- 343 

CO, a fourth for England, and other ventiures hee hath 344 
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324 boordes, Saylers but men, there be land rats, and water rats, water 

325 theeues, and land theeues, / meane Pyrats, and then there is the 

326 perrill of waters, windes, and rockes : the man is notwithftanding 

327 fufficient, three thoufand ducats, / thinke I may take his bond. 



328 Baf. Be affurd you may. 

329 lew. /"will be affurd /may : and that /may bee aflured, y will 

330 bethinke mee, may /fpeake with Anthoniof 

355 331 Baff. Yf it pleafe you to dine with vs. 

332 lew. Yes, to fmell porke, to eate of the habitation which your 

333 Prophet the Nazarit coniured the deuill into : /wil buy with you, 

334 fell with you, talke with you, walke with you, and fo following : 

335 but / will not eate with you, drinke with you, nor pray with you. 

336 What newes on the Ryalto, who is he comes heere .'' 



337 Enter Anthonio. 

338 Baff. This is fignior Anthonio. 

339 Jew. How like a fawning publican he lookes. 
365 340 / hate him for he is a Chrillian : 

341 But more, for that in low fimplicitie 

342 He lends out money gratis, and brings downe 

343 The rate of vfance heere with vs in Venice. 

344 Yf / can catch him once vpon the hip, 

345 / will f cede fat the auncient grudge / beare him. 

346 He hates our facred Nation, and he rayles 

347 Euen there where Merchants moft doe congregate 

348 On me, my bargaines, and my well-wone thrift, 

349 which hee calls interreft : Curfed be my Trybe 

350 if / f orgiue him. 

351 Baff. Shy loch, doe you heare. 

352 Shy I. J am debating of my prefent ftore, 
378 353 And by the neere geffe of my memorie 
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fquandred abroad, but fhips are but boords, Saylers but 345 

men, there be land rats, and water rats, water theeues, 34fi 

and land theeues, I meane Pyrats, and then there is the 347 

perrill of waters, windes, and rocks : the man is notwith- 348 

Handing fufficient, three thoufand ducats, I thinke I may 349 

take his bond. 350 

Baf. Be affured you may. 351 

lew. I will be affured I may : and that I may be affu- 352 

red, I will bethinke mee, may I fpeake with Antho- 353 

nio f 354 

Baff. If it pleafe you to dine with vs. 355 

lew. Yes, to fmell porke, to eate of the habitation 356 

which your Prophet the Nazarite coniured the diuell 357 

into : I will buy with you, fell with you, talke with 358 

you, walke with you, and fo following : but I will 359 

not eate with you, drinke with you, nor pray with you. 360 

What newes on the Ryalta, who is he comes here .' 361 

Enter Anthonio. ' 362 

Bajf. This is fignior Anthonio. 363 

lew. How like a fawning publican he lookes. 364 

I hate him for he is a Chriflian : 365 

But more, for that in low fimplicitie 366 

He lends out money gratis, and brings downe 367 

The rate of vfance here with vs in Venice. 368 

If I can catch him once vpon the hip, 369 

I will feede fat the ancient grudge I beare him. 370 

He hates our facred Nation, and he railes 371 

Euen there where Merchants moft doe congregate 372 

On me, my bargaines, and my well-worne thrift, 373 

Which he cals interreft : Curfed be my Trybe 374 

If I forgiue him. 375 

Baff. Shy lock, doe you heare. 376 

Shy. I am debating of my prefent ftore, 377 

And by the neere geffe of my memorie 378 
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354 I cannot inftantly raife vp the grofle 

355 Of full three thoufand ducats : what of that, 

356 Tuball a wealthy Hebrew of my Tribe 

357 Will furnifti me ; but foft, how many months 

358 Doe you defire ? Reft you faire good fignior, 

359 Your worfhip was the laft man in our mouthes. 

360 An. Shylocke, albeit / neither lend nor borrow 

361 By taking nor by giuing of exceffe, 

362 Yet to fupply the ripe wants of my friend, 

363 /le breake a cuftome : is hee yet pofleft 

364 How much ye would ? 

390 365 Shy. y, I, three thoufand ducats. 

366 Ant. And for three months. 

367 Shyl. I had forgot, three months, you told me fo. 

368 Well then, your bond : and let me fee, but heare you, 

369 Me thoughts you faid, you neither lend nor borrow 

370 Vpon aduantage. 

371 Ant. T doe neuer vfe it. 

37a Shy. When lacob grazd his Vncle Labans Sheepe, 

373 This lacob from our holy Abram was 

374 CAs his wife mother wrought in his behalfe) 

375 The third poffeffer ; /, he was the third. 

376 Ant. And what of him, did he take interreft ? 

377 Shyl. No, not take intereft, not as you would fay 
403 378 Direftly intreft, marke what lacob did, 

379 When Laban and himfelfe were compremyzd 

380 That all the eanelings which were ftreakt and pied 

381 Should fall as Jacobs hier, the Ewes being ranck 

382 /n end of Autume turned to the Rammes, 

383 And when the worke of generation was 

384 Betweene thefe woUy breeders in the aft, 

385 The skilful Iheepheard pyld me certaine wands, 

386 And in the dooing of the deede of kind 

387 He ftuck them vp before the fulfome Ewes, 

388 Who then conceauing, did in eaning time 

389 Fall party-colourd lambs, and thofe were Jacobs. 
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I cannot inftantly raife vp the groffe 379 

Of full three thoufand ducats : what of that ? 380 

Tuball a wealthy Hebrew of my Tribe 381 

Will fumifh me; but foft, how many months 382 

Doe you defire f Reft you faire good fignior, 383 

Your worihip was the laft man in our mouthes. 384 

Ant. Shylocke, albeit I neither lend nor borrow 385 

By taking, nor by giuing of exceffe, 386 

Yet to fupply the ripe wants of my friend, 387 

He breake a cuftome : is he yet poffeft 388 

How much he would ? 389 

Shy. I, I, three thoufand ducats. 390 

Ant. And for three months. 391 

Shy. I had forgot, three months, you told me fo. 392 

Well then, your bond : and let me fee, but heare you, 393 

Me thoughts you faid, you neither lend nor borrow 394 

Vpon aduantage. 395 

Ant. I doe neuer vfe it. 396 

Shy. When lacob graz'd his Vncle Labans Iheepe, 397 

This IcKob from our holy Abram was 398 

(As his wife mother wrought in his behalfe) 399 

The third pofleffer ; I, he was the third. 400 

Ant. And what of him, did he take interreft .? 401 

Shy. No, not take intereft, not as you would fay 402 

Dire6lly intereft, marke what lacob did, 403 

When Laban and himfelfe were compremyz'd 404 

That all the eanelings which were ftreakt and pied 405 

Should fall as Jacobs hier, the Ewes being rancke, 406 

In end of Autumne turned to the Rammes, 407 

And when the worke of generation was 408 

Betweene thefe woolly breeders in the aft, 409 

The skilfuU Ihepheard pil'd me certaine wands, 4io 

And in the dooing of the deede of kinde, 4ii 

He ftucke them vp before the fulfome Ewes, 412 

Who then conceauing, did in eaning time 413 

Fall party-colour'd lambs, and thofe were lacobs. 414 
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390 This was a way to thriue, and he was bleft : 

391 And thrift is bleffing if men fteale it not. 

417 392 An. This was a venture fir that yacob ferud for. 

393 A thing not in his power to bring to paffe, 

394 But fwayd and fafliiond by the hand of heauen. 

395 Was this inferted to make interreft good ? 

396 Or is your gold and filuer ewes and rammes .' 

397 Shyl. I cannot tell, I make it breede as faft, 

398 but note me fignior. 

399 Anth. Marke you this Baffanio, 

400 The deuill can cite Scripture for his purpofe, 
426 401 An euill foule producing holy witnes 

402 Is like a villaine with a fmiling cheeke, 

403 A goodly apple rotten at the hart. 

404 O what a goodly out-fide falfhood hath. 

405 Sliy. Three thoufand ducats, tis a good round fumme 

406 Three months from twelue, then let me fee the rate. 

407 Ant. Well Shylocke, fhall we be beholding to you 

408 Shyl. Signior Antbonio, manie a time and oft 

409 In the Ryalto you haue rated me 

410 About my moneyes and my vfances : 

411 Still haue I borne it with a patient fhrug, 

412 (For fuffrance is the badge of all our Trybe) 

413 You call me misbeleeuer, cut-throate dog, 
439 414 And fpet vpon my lewilh gaberdine, 

415 And all for vfe of that which is mine owne. 

416 Well then, it now appeares you neede my helpe 

417 Goe to then, you come to me, and you fay, 

418 Shylocke, we would haue moneyes you fay fo : 

419 You that did voyde your rume vpon my beard, 

420 And foote me as you fpurne a ftranger curre 

421 Ouer your threfhold, moneyes is your fute. 

422 What fhould I fay to you } Should I not fay 

423 Hath a dog money } is it poflible 

424 A curre can lend three thoufand ducats .' or 

425 Shall I bend low, and in a bond-mans key 
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This was a way to thriue, and he was blefl: : 415 

And thrift is bleffing if men fteale it not. 416 

Ant. This was a venture fir that lacob feru'd for, 417 

A thing not in his power to bring to paffe, 418 

But fway'd and fafhion'd by the hand of heauen. 419 

Was this inferted to make interreft good ? 420 

Or is your gold and filuer Ewes and Rams ? 421 

Shy. I cannot tell, I make it breede as faft, 422 

But note me fignior. 423 

Ant. Marke you this Baffanio, 424: 

The diuell can cite Scripture for his purpofe, 425 

An euill foule producing holy witneffe, 426 

Is like a villaine with a fmiling cheeke, 427 

A goodly apple rotten at the heart. 428 

O what a goodly outfide falfehood hath. 429 

Shjy. Three thoufand ducats, 'tis a good round fum. 430 

Three months from twelue, then let me fee the rate. 431 

Ant. Well Shylocke, fliall we be beholding to you ? 432 

Shy. Signior Anthonio, many a time and oft 433 

In the Ryalto you haue rated me 434 

About my monies and my vfances : 435 

Still haue I borne it with a patient Ihrug, 436 

(For fuffrance is the badge of all our Tribe.) 437 

You call me misbeleeuer, cut-throate dog, 438 

And fpet vpon my lewifh gaberdine, 439 

And all for vfe of that which is mine owne. 440 

Well then, it now appeares you neede my helpe : 441 

Goe to then, you come to me, and you fay, 442 

Shylocke, we would haue moneyes, you fay fo : 443 

You that did voide your rume vpon my beard, 444 

And foote me as you fpurne a ftranger curre 445 

Ouer your threihold, moneyes is your fuite. 446 

What fhould I fay to you .■• Should I not fay, 447 

Hath a dog money .^ Is it polTible 448 

A curre fhould lend three thoufand ducats } or 449 

Shall I bend low, and in a bond-mans key 450 
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426 With bated breath, and whifpring humblenes 
452 427 Say this : Faire fir, you fpet on me on Wednefday laft, 

428 You fpumd me fuch a day another time, 

429 You calld me dogge : and for thefe curtefies 

430 He lend you thus much moneyes. 

431 Ant. J 2.m as like to call thee fo againe, 

432 To fpet on thee againe, to fpurne thee to. 

433 Yf thou wilt lend this money, lend it not 

434 As to thy friends, for when did friendlhip take 

435 A breede for barraine mettaile of his friend ? 

436 But lend it rather to thine enemie, 

437 Who if he breake, thou maift with better face 

438 Exa6t the penaltie. 

439 Shy. Why looke you how you ftorme, 

440 I would be friends with you, and haue your loue, 

441 Forget the Ihames that you haue ftaind me with, 

442 Supply your prefent wants, and take no doyte 

443 Of vfance for my moneyes, and youle not heare mee, 

444 this is kinde I offer. 
470 445 Baff. This were kindneffe. 

446 Shy I. This kindneffe will I fhowe, 

447 Goe with me to a Notarie, feale me there 

448 Your iingle bond, and in a merrie fport 

449 if you repay me not on fuch a day 

450 in fuch a place, fuch fumme or fummes as are 

451 expre6l in the condition, let the forfaite 

452 be nominated for an equall pound 

453 of your faire flefh, to be cut off and taken 

454 in what part of your bodie pleafeth me. 

455 Ant. Content infaith, yle feale to fuch a bond, 
481 456 and fay there is much kindnes in the lew. 

457 Baff. You fhall not feale to fuch a bond for me, 

458 He rather dwell in my neceffitie. 

459 An. Why feare not man, I will not forfaite it, 

460 within thefe two months, thats a month before 

461 this bond expires, I doe expeft returne 

462 of thrice three times the valew of this bond. 
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With bated breath, and whifpring humbleneffe, 451 
Say this : Faire fir, you fpet on me on Wednefday laft ; 452 

You fpurn'd me fuch a day ; another time 453 

You cald me dog : and for thefe curtefies 454 

He lend you thus much moneyes. 455 

Ant. I am as like to call thee fo againe, 456 

To fpet on thee againe, to fpume thee too. 457 

If thou wilt lend this money, lend it not 458 

As to thy friends, for when did friendfhip take 459 

A breede of barraine mettall of his friend ? 460 

But lend it rather to thine enemie, 461 

Who if he breake, thou maift with better face 462 

Exaft the penalties. 463 

Shy. Why looke you how you ftorme, 464 

I would be friends with you, and haue your loue, 465 

Forget the Ihames that you haue fi:aind me with, 466 

Supplie your prefent wants, and take no doite 467 

Of vfance for my moneyes, and youle not heare me, 468 

This is kinde I offer. 469 

Bajf. This were kindneffe. 470 

Shy. This kindnefTe will I fhowe, 471 

Goe with me to a Notarie, feale me there 472 

Your fingle bond, and in a merrie fport 473 

If you repaie me not on fuch a day, 474 

In fuch a place, fuch fum or fums as are 475 

Expreft in the condition, let the forfeite 476 

Be nominated for an equall pound 477 

Of your faire fleih, to be cut off and taken 478 

In what part of your bodie it pleafeth me. 479 

Ant. Content infaith. He feale to fuch a bond, 480 

And fay there is much kindneffe in the lew. 481 

Baff. You Ihall not feale to fuch a bond for me, 482 

He rather dwell in my neceffitie. 483 

Ant. Why feare not man, I will not forfaite it, 484 

Within thefe two months, that's a month before 485 

This bond expires, I doe expeft returne 486 

Of thrice three times the valew of this bond. 487 
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463 Shy. O father Abram, what thefe Chriftians are, 

464 Whofe owne hard dealings teaches them fufpeft 

465 the thoughts of others : Pray you tell me this, 

466 if he fhould breake his day what Ihould I gaine 

467 by the exaftion of the forfeyture ? 

468 A pound of mans flefh taken from a man, 

469 is not fo eftimable, profitable neither 

470 as fleih of Muttons, Beefes, or Goates, I fay 
496 471 To buy his fauour, I extend this friendfliip, 

472 Yf he wil take it, fo, if not adiew, 

473 And for my loue I pray you wrong me not. 

474 An. Yes Shylocke, I will feale vnto this bond. 

475 Shy. Then meete me forthwith at the Noteries, 

476 Giue him direftion for this merry bond 

477 And I will goe and purfe the ducats ftraite, 

478 See to my houfe left in the fearefull gard 

479 Of an vnthriftie knaue : and prefently 

480 He be with you. Exit. 

481 An. Hie thee gentle lewe. The Hebrew will turne 

482 Chriftian, he growes kinde. 

483 Baffa. I like not faire termes, and a villaines minde. 

484 An. Come on, in this there can be no difmay, 
510 485 My Ihips come home a month before the day. 

486 Exeunt. 



487 Enter Morochns a tawnie Moore all in white, and three 

488 or foure followers accordingly, with Portia, 

489 Nerrijfa, and their traine. 



490 Morocho. Miflike me not for my complexion, 

491 The fhadowed liuerie of the burnifht funne, 

492 To whom I am a neighbour, and neere bred. 

493 Bring me the fayreft creature North-ward borne, 
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Shy. O father Abram, what thefe Chriftians are, 488 

Whofe owne hard dealings teaches them fufpe6l 489 

The thoughts of others : Praie you tell me this, 490 

If he fhould breake his dale, what fliould I gaine 491 

By the exaction of the forfeiture ? 492 

A pound of mans flefli taken from a man, 493 

Is not fo eftimable, profitable neither 494 

As flefh of Muttons, Beefes, or Goates, I fay 495 

To buy his fauour, I extend this friendfhip, 496 

If he will take it, fo : if not adiew, 497 

And for my loue I praie you wrong me not. 498 

Ant Yes Shylocke, I will feale vnto this bond. 499 

Shy. Then meete me forthwith at the Notaries, 500 

Giue him direftion for this merrie bond, 501 

AndJ will goe and purfe the ducats ftraite. 502 

See to my houfe left in the fearefull gard 503 

Of an vnthriftie knaue : and prefentlie 504 

He be with you. Exit. 505 

Ant. Hie thee gentle lew. This Hebrew will turne 506 

Chriftian, he growes kinde. 507 

Baff. I like not faire teames, and a villaines minde. 508 

Ant. Come on, in this there can be no difmaie, 509 

My Shippes come home a month before the dale. 510 

Exennt. 511 

AStus Secundus. 

Enter Morochus a tawnie Moore all in white, and three or 512 

foure followers accordingly, with Portia, 513 

Nerriffa, and their traine. 514 

Flo. Comets. 515 

Mor. Miflike me not for my complexion, 516 

The Ihadowed liuerie of the burnifht funne, 517 

To whom I am a neighbour, and neere bred. 518 

Bring me the faireft creature North-ward borne, 519 
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494 Where Phcebus fire fcarce thawes the yficles, 

495 And let vs make incyzion for your loue, 

496 To proue whofe blood is reddeft, his or mine. 

497 I tell thee Lady this afpeft of mine 

498 Hath feard the valiant, (by my loue I fweare) 
525 499 The beft regarded Virgins of our Clyme 

500 Haue lou'd it to : I would not change this hue, 

501 Except to fteale your thoughts my gentle Queene. 

502 Portia. In termes of choyfe I am not foly led 

503 By nice direftion of a maydens eyes : 

504 Befides, the lottrie of my deftenie 

505 Barrs me the right of voluntary choofing : 

506 But if my Father had not fcanted me, 

533 507 And hedgd me by his wit to yeeld my felfe 

508 His wife, who winnes me by that meanes I told you, 

509 Your felfe (renowned Prince) than floode as faire 

510 As any commer I haue look'd on yet 

511 For my affe6lion 

51a Mor. Euen for that I thanke you, 

513 Therefore I pray you leade me to the Caskets 

514 To try my fortune : By this Symitare 

515 That flewe the Sophy, and a Perfian Prince 

516 That wone three fields of Sultan Solyman, 

517 I would ore-ftare the fterneft eyes that looke : 

518 Out-braue the hart moft daring on the earth : 

519 Pluck the young fucking Cubs from the fhe Beare, 

520 Yea, mock the Lyon when a rores for pray 

521 To win the Lady. But alas, the while 
548 522 If Hercules and Lychas play at dice 

523 Which is the better man, the greater throw 

524 May turne by fortune from the weaker hand : 

525 So is Alcides beaten by his rage, 

526 And fo may I, blind Fortune leading me 

527 Miffe that which one vnworthier may attaine, 

528 And die with greeuing. 

529 Portia. You mufl: take your chaunce. 
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Where Phoebus fire fcarce thawes the yficles, 520 

And let vs make incifion for your loue, 521 

To proue whofe blood is reddeft, his or mine. 522 

I tell thee Ladie this afpedl of mine 523 

Hath feard the valiant, ('by my loue I fwearej 524 

The beft regarded Virgins of our Clyme 525 

Haue lou'd it to : I would not change this hue, 526 

Except to fteale your thoughts my gentle Queene. 527 

Por. In tearmes of choife I am not folie led 528 

By nice diredlion of a maidens eies : 529 

Befides, the lottrie of my deftenie 530 

Bars me the right of voluntarie chooiing : 531 

But if my Father had not fcanted me, 532 

And hedg'd me by his wit to yeelde my felfe 533 

His wife, who wins me by that meanes I told you, 534 

Your felfe (renowned Prince) than flood as faire 535 

As any commer I haue look'd on yet 536 

For my affeftion. 537 

Mor. Euen for that I thanke you, 538 

Therefore I pray you leade me to the Caskets 539 

To trie my fortune : By this Symitare 540 

That flew the Sophie, and a Perfian Prince 541 

That won three fields of Sultan Solyman, 542 

I would ore-flare the fterneft eies that looke : 543 

Out-braue the heart mofl daring on the earth : 544 

Plucke the yong fucking Cubs from the fhe Beare, 545 

Yea, mocke the Lion when he rores for pray 546 

To win the Ladie. But alas, the while 547 

If Hercules and Lychas plaie at dice 548 

Which is the better man, the greater throw 549 

May turne by fortune from the weaker hand : 550 

So is Alcides beaten by his rage, 551 

And fo may I, blinde fortune leading me 552 

Miffe that which one vnworthier may attaine, 553 

And die with grieuing. 554 

Port. You mufl take your chance, 555 
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530 And eyther not attempt to choofe at all, 

531 Or fweare before you choofe, if you choofe wrong 

532 Neuer to fpeake to Lady afterward 

533 In way of marriage, therefore be aduif'd. 

534 Mor. Nor will not, come bring me vnto my chaunce. 

535 Portia. Firft forward to the temple, after dinner 

536 Your hazard fhall be made. 

537 Mor. Good fortune then, 

538 To make me bleft or curfed'ft among men. 

539 Exeunt. 
565 540 Enter the Clowne alone. 

541 Clowne. Certainely, my confcience will ferue me to runne from 

542 this lewe my Maifter : the fiend is at mine elbow, and tempts me, 

543 faying to me, lobbe, Launcelet Jobbe, good Launcelet, or good lobbe, 

570 544 or good Launcelet lobbe, vfe your legges, take the ftart, runne a- 

545 way, my confcience fayes no ; take heede honeft Launcelet, take 

546 heede honeft lobbe, or as aforefaide honeft Launcelet lobbe, doe 

547 not runne, fcorne running with thy heeles ; well, the moft cora- 

548 gious fiend bids me packe,y?« fayes the fiend, away fayes the fiend, 

549 for the heauens roufe vp a braue minde fayes the fiend, and runne ; 

550 well, my confcience hanging about the necke of my heart, fayes 

551 very wifely to mee : my honeil friend Launcelet beeing an honelt 

552 mans fonne, or rather an honeft womans fonne, for indeede my 

553 Father did fomething fmacke, fomething grow to ; he had a kinde 

554 of taft ; well, my confcience fayes Launcelet bouge not, bouge fayes 

555 the fiend, bouge not fayes my confcience, confcience fay I you 

556 counfaile wel, fiend fay I you counfaile well, to be ruld by my con- 

557 fcience, I fhould ftay with the lewe my Maifter, (who God bleffe 

558 the marke) is a kinde of deuill ; and to runne away from the lewe I 

559 fhould be ruled by the fiend, who fauing your reuerence is the de- 

560 uill himf elf e : certainely the lewe is the very deuill incarnation, and 

561 in my confcience, my confcience is but a kinde of hard confci- 

562 ence, to offer to counfaile mee to ftay with the lewe ; the fiend 

563 giues the more friendly counfaile : I will runne fiend, my heeles 

564 are at your commaundement, I will runne. 
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And either not attempt to choofe at all, 556 

Or fweare before you choofe, if you choofe wrong 557 

Neuer to fpeake to Ladie afterward 558 

In way of marriage, therefore be aduis'd. 559 

Mor. Nor will not, come bring me vnto my chance. 560 

Por. Firft forward to the temple, after dinner 561 

Your hazard fhall be made. 562 

Mor. Good fortune then. Cornets. 563 

To make me bleft or curfed'fl among men. Exeunt. 564 

Enter the Clowne alone. 565 

Clo. Certainely, my confcience will ferue me to run 566 

from this lew my Maifter : the fiend is at mine elbow, 567 

and tempts me, faying to me, lobbe, Launcelet lobbe, good 568 

Launcelet, or good lobbe, or good Launcelet lobbe, vfe 569 

your legs, take the ftart, run awaie : my confcience faies 570 

no ; take heede honeft Launcelet, take heed honefl lobbe, 571 

or as afore-faid honeft Launcelet lobbe, doe not runne, 572 

fcome running with thy heeles ; well, the moft coragi- 573 

ous fiend bids me packe, fia faies the fiend, away faies 574 

the fiend, for the heauens roufe vp a braue minde faies 575 

the fiend, and run ; well, my confcience hanging about 576 

the necke of my heart, faies verie wifely to me .• my ho- 577 

neft friend Launcelet, being an honeft mans fonne, or ra- 578 

ther an honeft womans fonne, for indeede my Father did 579 

fomething fmack, fomething grow too ; he had a kinde of 580 

tafte ; wel, my confcience faies Lancelet bouge not, bouge 581 

faies the fiend, bouge not faies my confcience, confcience 582 

fay I you counfaile well, fiend fay I you counfaile well, 583 

to be rul'd by my confcience I fhould ftay with the lew 584 

my Maifter, (who God blefife the marke) is a kinde of di- 585 

uell ; and to run away from the lew I fhould be ruled by 586 

the fiend, who fauing your reuerence is the diuell him- 587 

felfe : certainely the lew is the verie diuell incarnation, 588 

and in my confcience, my confcience is a kinde of hard 589 
6 
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594 565 Enter old Gobbo with a basket. 

566 Gobbo. Maifter young-man, you I pray you, which is the way 

567 to Maifter lewes ? 

568 Launcelet. O heauens, this is my true begotten Father, who be- 

569 ing more than fand blinde, high grauell blinde, knowes me not, I 

570 will try confufions with him. 

571 Gobbo. Maifter young Gentleman, I pray you which is the way 

572 to Maifter lewes. 

573 Lanncelet. Turne vp on your right hand at the next turning, 

574 but at the next turning of all on your left ; marry at the very next 

575 turning turne of no hand, but turne downe indireftly to the lewes 

576 houfe. 

577 Gobbo. Be Gods fonties twill be a hard way to hit, can you tell 
60*7 578 mee whether one Launcelet that dwels with him, dwell with him 

579 or no. 

580 Launcelet. Talke you of young Maifter Launcelet, marke mee 

581 nowe, nowe will I raife the waters ; talke you of young Maifter 

582 Launcelet. 

583 Gobbo. No Maifter fir, but a poore mans Sonne, his Father 

584 though I fay't is an honeft exceeding poore man, and God bee 
58s thanked well to Hue. 

586 Launce. Well, let his Father be what a will, wee talke of young 

587 Maifter Launcelet. 

588 Gob. Your worftiips friend and Launcelet fir. 

589 Launce. But I pray you ergo olde man, ergo I befeech you, talke 

590 you of young Maifter Launcelet. 

591 Gob. Of Launcelet ant pleafe your maifterftiip. 

621 592 Launce. Ergo Maifter Launcelet, talke not of maifter Launcelet 

593 Father, for the young Gentleman according to fates and defte- 

594 nies, and fuch odd fayings, the fifters three, and fuch braunches of 
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confcience, to offer to counfaile me to ftay with the lew ; 590 

the fiend giues the more friendly counfaile : I will runne 591 

fiend, my heeles are at your commandement, I will 592 

runne. 593 

Enter old Gobbo with a Bajket. 594 

Gob. Maifter yong-man, you I praie you, which is the 595 

waie to Maifter lewes ? 596 

Lan. O heauens, this is my true begotten Father, who 597 

being more then fand-blinde, high grauel blinde, knows 598 

me not, I will trie confufions with him. 599 

Gob. Maifter yong Gentleman, I praie you which is 600 

the waie to Maifter lewes. 601 

Laun. Turne vpon your right hand at the next tur- 602 

ning, but at the next turning of all on your left ; marrie 603 

at the verie next turning, turne of no hand, but turn down 604 

indiredllie to the lewes houfe. 605 

Gob. Be Gods fonties 'twill be a hard waie to hit, can 606 

you tell me whether one Launcelet that dwels with him, 607 

dwell with him or no. 608 

Laun. Talke you of yong Mafter Launcelet, marke 609 

me now, now will I raife the waters ; talke you of yong 610 

Maifter Launcelet ? 611 

Gob. No Maifter fir, but a poore mans fonne, his Fa- 612 

ther though I fay't is an honefl exceeding poore man, 613 

and God be thanked well to Hue. 614 

Lan. Well, let his Father be what a will, wee talke of 615 

yong Maifter Launcelet. 616 

Gob. Your worfhips friend and Launcelet. 617 

Laun. But I praie you ergo old man, ergo I befeech you, 618 

talke you of yong Maifter Launcelet. 619 

Gob. Of Launcelet, ant pleafe your maifterfhip. 620 

Lan. Ergo Maifter Lancelet, talke not of maiflier Lance- 621 

let Father, for the yong gentleman according to fates and 622 

deftinies, and fuch odde fayings, the fillers three, & fuch 623 
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595 learning, is indeede deceafed, or as you would fay in plaine termes, 

596 gone to heauen. 

597 Gobbo. Marry God forbid, the boy was the very ftaffe of my 

598 age, my very prop. 

599 Launcelet. Doe I looke like a cudgell or a houell poft, a ftaffe, 

600 or a prop : doe you know me Father. 

601 Gobbo. Alacke the day, I knowe you not young Gentleman, 

602 but I pray you tell mee, is my boy GOD reft his foule aliue or 

603 dead. 

633 604 Launcelet. Doe you not know me Father. 

605 Gobbo. Alack fir I am fand blind, I know you not. 

606 Launcelet. Nay, in deede if you had your eyes you might fayle 

607 of the knowing mee : it is a wife Father that knowes his ovvne 

608 childe. Well, olde man, I will tell you newes of your fonne, giue 

609 mee your bleffing, trueth will come to light, muder cannot bee 

610 hidde long, a mannes Sonne may, but in the ende trueth will 

611 out. 

612 Gobbo. Pray you fir ftand vp, I am fure you are not Launcelet 

613 my boy. 

643 614 Launce. Pray you let's haue no more fooling, about it, but giue 

615 mee your blefling : I am Launcelet your boy that was, your fonne 

616 that is, your child that fhall be. 

617 Gob. I cannot thinke you are my fonne. 

618 Launc. I know not what I fhall think of that : but I am Launce- 

619 let the lewes man, and I am fure Margerie your wife is my mo- 

620 ther. 

621 Gob. Her name is Margerie in deede, ile be fworne if thou bee 

622 Launcelet, thou art mine owne flefti and blood : Lord worftiipt 

623 might he be, what a beard haft thou got ; thou haft got more haire 

624 on thy chinne, then Dobbin my philhorfe hafe on his taile. 

625 Launce. It ftiould feeme then that Dobbins taile growes back- 

626 ward. I am fure bee had more haire of his taile then I haue of my 

627 face when I loft faw him. 
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branches of learning, is indeede deceafed, or as you 624 

would fay in plaine tearmes, gone to heauen. 625 

Gob. Marrie God forbid, the boy was the verie ftaffe 626 

of my age, my verie prop. 627 

Lau. Do I look like a cudgell or a houell-poft, a ftaffe 628 

or a prop : doe you know me Father. 629 

Gob. Alacke the day, I know you not yong Gentle- 630 

man, but I praie you tell me, is my boy God reft his foule 631 

aliue or dead. 632 

Lan. Doe you not know me Father. 633 

Gob. Alacke fir I am fand blinde, I know you not. 634 

Lan. Nay, indeede if you had your eies you might 635 

faile of the knowing me : it is a wife Father that knowes 636 

his owne childe. Well, old man, I will tell you newes of 637 

your fon, g^ue me your bleffing, truth will come to light, 638 

murder cannot be hid long, a mans fonne may, but in the 639 

end truth will out. 640 

Gob. Praie you fir ftand vp, I am fure you are not 641 

Lancelet my boy. 642 

Lan. Praie you let's haue no more fooling about 643 

it, but giue mee your blefling : I am Lancelet your 644 

boy that was, your fonne that is, your childe that 645 

fhall be. 646 

Gob. I cannot thinke you are my fonne. 647 

Lan. I know not what I fhall thinke of that : but I am 648 

Lancelet the lewes man, and I am fure Margerie your wife 649 

is my mother. 650 

Gob. Her name is Margerie indeede. He befworne if 651 

thou be Lancelet, thou art mine owne flefh and blood : 652 

Lord worfhipt might he be, what a beard haft thou got ; 653 

thou haft got more haire on thy chin, then Dobbin my 654 

philhorfe has on his taile. 655 

Lan. It fhould feeme then that Dobbins taile 656 

growes backeward. I am fure he had more haire of his 657 

taile then I haue of my face when I loft faw him. 658 
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659 628 Gob. Lord how art thou changd : how dooft thou and thy Ma- 

629 fter agree, I haue brought him a prefent : how gree you now ? 

630 Lannce. Well, well, but for mine owne part, as I haue fet vp my 

631 reft to runne away, fo I will not reft till I haue runne fome ground ; 

632 my Maifter's a very lewe, giue him a prefent, giue him a halter, I 

633 am famifht in his feruice. You may tell euery finger I haue with 

634 my ribs : Father I am glad you are come, giue me your prefent to 

635 one Maifter Baffanio, who in deede giues rare newe Lyuories, if I 

636 ferue not him, I will runne as farre as God has any ground. O rare 

637 fortune, heere comes the man, to him Father, for I am a lewe if I 

638 ferue the lewe any longer. 



672 639 Enter 'Baiidimo with a follower or two. 

640 Baff. You may doe fo, but let it be fo hafted that fupper be rea- 

641 dy at the fartheft by fiue of the clocke : fee thefe Letters deliuered, 

642 put the Lyueries to making, and defire Gratiano to come anone to 

643 my lodging. 

644 Launce. To him Father. 

645 Gob. God bleffe your worfhip. 

646 Baff. Gramercie, wouldft thou ought with me. 

647 Gobbe. Heere's my fonne fir, a poore boy. 

648 Launce. Not a poore boy fir, but the rich lewes man that would 

649 fir as my Father fhall fpecifie. 

684 650 Gob. He hath a great infe6iion fir, as one would fay to ferue. 

6si Lau. Indeede the fliort and the long is, / ferue the lewe, & haue 

652 a defire as my Father fhall fpecifie. 

653 Gob. His Maifter and he (fauing your worfhips reuerence) are 

654 fcarce catercofins, 

655 Lau. To be briefe, the very truth is, that the lewe hauing done 

656 me wrong, dooth caufe me as my Father being I hope an old man 

657 Ihall frutifie vnto you. 
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Gob. Lord how art thou chang'd : how dooft thou 659 

and thy Mafter agree, I haue brought him a prefent ; how 660 

gree you now f 661 

Lan. Well, well, but for mine owne part, as I haue fet 662 

vp my reft to run awaie, fo I will not reft till I haue run 663 

fome ground ; my Maifter's a verie lew, giue him a pre- 664 

fent, giue him a halter, I am famifht in his feruice. You 665 

may tell euerie finger I haue with ray ribs : Father I am 666 

glad you are come, giue me your prefent to one Maifter 667 

Baffanio, who indeede giues rare new Liuories, if I ferue 668 

not him, I will run as far as God has anie ground. O rare 669 

fortune, here comes the man, to him Father, for I am a 670 

lew if I ferue the lew anie longer. 671 

Enter Bajfanio with a follower or two. 672 

Baff. You may doe fo, but let it be fo hailed that 673 

fupper be readie at the fartheft by fine of the clocke : 674 

fee thefe Letters deliuered, put the Liueries to mak- 675 

ing, and defire Gratiano to come anone to my lodg- 676 

ing. 677 

Lan. To him Father. 678 

Gob. God blelTe your worlhip. 679 

Baff. Gramercie, would'ft thou ought with me. 680 

Gob. Here's my fonne fir, a poore boy. 681 

Lan. Not a poore boy fir, but the rich I ewes man that 682 

would fir as my Father Ihall fpecifie. 683 

Gob. He hath a great infeftion fir, as one would fay 684 

to ferue. 685 

Lan. Indeede the Ihort and the long is, I ferue the 686 

lew, and haue a defire as my Father fhall fpecifie. 687 

Gob. His Maifter and he (fauing your worlhips reue- 688 

rence) are fcarce catercofins. 689 

Lan. To be briefe, the verie truth is, that the lew 690 

hauing done me wrong, doth caufe me as my Father be- 691 

ing I hope an old man fhall frutifie vnto you. 692 
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658 Gob. I haue heere a difh of Doues that I would bellow vppon 

659 your worfhip, and my fute is. 

660 Lau. In very brief e, the fute is impertinent to my felfe, as your 

661 worfhip fhall knowe by this honeft old man, and though I fay it, 

662 though old man, yet poore man my Father. 

699 663 Baff. One fpeake for both, what would you t 

664 Laun. Serue you fir. 

665 Gob. That is the very defeft of the matter fir. 

666 Baff. I know thee well, thou haft obtaind thy fute, 

667 Shylocke thy Maifter fpoke with me this day, 

668 And hath preferd thee, if it be preferment 

669 To leaue a rich lewes feruice, to become 

670 The follower of fo poore a Gentleman. 

671 Clowne. The old prouerb is very well parted betweene my Mai- 

672 fter Shylocke and you fir, you haue the grace of God fir, and hee 

673 hath enough. 

674 Baff. Thou fpeakft it well ; goe Father with thy Sonne 
711 675 Take leaue of thy old Maifter, and enquire 

676 My lodging out, giue him a Lyuerie 

677 More garded then his fellowes : fee it done. 

678 Clowne. Father in, I cannot get a feruice, no, I haue nere a tong 

679 in my head, wel : if any man in Italy haue a fayrer table which 

680 dooth offer to fweare vpon a booke, I fhall haue good fortune ; 

681 goe too, heeres a fimple lyne of life, heeres a fmall tryfle of wiues, 

682 alas, fifteene wiues is nothing, a leuen widdowes and nine maydes 

683 is a fimple comming in for one man, and then to fcape drowning 

684 thrice, and to be in perrill of my life with the edge of a featherbed, 

685 heere are fimple fcapes : well, if Fortune be a woman Ihe's a good 

686 wench for this gere : Father come, ile take my leaue of the lewe in 

687 the twinkling. Exit Clowtie. 



727 688 Bajf. I pray thee good Leonardo thinke on this, 

689 Thefe things being bought and orderly beftowed 

690 Returne in haft, for I doe feaft to night 

691 My beft efteemd acquaintance, hie thee goe 
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Gob. I haue here a difh of Doues that I would bellow 693 

vpon your worfhip, and my fuite is. 694 

Lan. In verie briefe, the fuite is impertinent to my 695 

felfe, as your worfhip fhall know by this honefb old man, 696 

and though I fay it, though old man, yet poore man my 697 

Father. ■ 698 

Baff. One fpeake for both, what would you .' 699 

Lan. Serue you fir. 700 

Gob. That is the verie defeft of the matter fir. 701 

Bajf. I know thee well, thou hafb obtain'd thy fuite, 702 

Shylocke thy Maifter fpoke with me this dale, 703 

And hath prefer'd thee, if it be preferment 704 

To leaue a rich lewes feruice, to become 705 

The follower of fo poore a Gentleman. 706 

Clo. The old prouerbe is verie well parted betweene 707 

my Maifl:er Shylocke and you fir, you haue the grace of 708 

God fir, and he hath enough. 709 

BajJ. Thou fpeak'ft it well ; go Father with thy Son, 710 

Take leaue of thy old Maifter, and enquire 7il 

My lodging out, giue him a Liuerie 712 

More garded then his fellowes : fee it done. 713 

Clo. Father in, I cannot get a feruice, no, I haue nere 714 

a tongue in my head, well : if anie man in Italic haue a 715 

fairer table which doth offer to fweare vpon a booke, I 716 

fhall haue good fortune ; goe too, here's a fimple line 717 

of life, here's a fmall trifle of wiues, alas, fifteene wiues 718 

is nothing, a leuen widdowes and nine maides is a fim- 719 

pie comming in for one man, and then to fcape drow- 720 

ning thrice, and to be in perill of my life with the edge 721 

of a featherbed, here are fimple fcapes : well, if Fortune 722 

be a woman, fhe's a good wench for this gere : Father 723 

come, He take my leaue of the lew in the twinkling. 725 

Exit Clowne. 726 

BaJf. I praie thee good Leonardo thinke on this, 727 

Thefe things being bought and orderly beftowed 728 

Returne in hafte, for I doe feaft to night 729 

My beft efteemd acquaintance, hie thee goe. 730 
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692 Leon. My beft endeuours fhall be done heerein. Exit Leonardo. 

693 Enter Gratiano. 

694 Grati. Where's your Maifter. 
69s Leonar. Yonder fir he walkes. 

696 Grati. Signior Baffanio. 

697 Baff. Gratiano. 

698 Gra. I haue fute to you. 

699 Bajf. You haue obtaind it. 

739 700 Gra. You muft not deny me, I mufl: goe with you to Belmont. 

701 BaJf. Why then yon muft but heare thee Gratiano, 

702 Thou art to wild, to rude, and bold of voyce, 

703 Parts that become thee happily enough, 

704 And in fuch eyes as ours appeare not faults 

705 But where thou art not knowne ; why there they fhow 

706 Somthing too liberall, pray thee take paine 

707 To allay with fome cold drops of modeftie 

708 Thy skipping fpirit, leaft through thy wild behauiour 

709 / be mifconftred in the place I goe to, 

710 And loofe my hopes. 

751 711 Gra. Signer Baffanio, heare me, 

712 Yf I doe not put on a fober habite, 

713 Talke with refpe6l, and fweare but now and than, 

714 Weare prayer bookes in my pocket, looke demurely. 

715 Nay more, while grace is faying hood mine eyes 

716 Thus with my hat, and figh and fay amen : 

717 Vfe all the obferuance of ciuillity 

718 Like one well ftudied in a fad oftent 

719 To pleafe his Grandam, neuer truft me more. 

720 Baff. Well, we fhall fee your bearing. 

721 Gra. Nay but I barre to night, you fhall not gage me 

722 By what we doe to night. 

723 Baff. No that were pitty, 

764 724 / would intreate you rather to put on 

725 Your boldeft fute of mirth, for we haue friends 

726 That purpofe merriment : but far you well, 

727 I haue fome bufines. 
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Leon. My beft endeuors fhall be done herein. Exit. Le. 731 

Enter Gratiano. 732 

Gra. Where's your Maifter. 733 

Leon. Yonder fir he walkes. 734 

Gra. Signior Baffanio. 735 

Baf. Gratiano. 736 

Gra. I haue a fiite to you. 737 

Baff. You haue obtain'd it. 738 

Gra. You mull not denie me, I muft goe with you to 739 

Belmont. 740 

Baff. Why then you muft : but heare thee Gratiano, 741 

Thou art to wilde, to rude, and bold of voyce, 742 

Parts that become thee happily enough, 743 

And in fuch eyes as ours appeare not faults ; 744 

But where they are not knowne, why there they fliow 745 

Something too liberall, pray thee take paine 746 

To allay with fome cold drops of modeftie 747 

Thy skipping fpirit, leaft through thy wilde behauiour 748 

I be mifconfterd in the place I goe to, 749 

And loofe my hopes. 750 

Gra. Signor Baffanio, heare me, 751 

If I doe not put on a fober habite, 752 

Talke with refpeft, and fweare but now and than, 753 

Weare prayer bookes in my pocket, looke demurely, 754 

Nay more, while grace is faying hood mine eyes 755 

Thus with my hat, and figh and fay Amen : 756 

Vfe all the obferuance of ciuillitie 757 

Like one well ftudied in a fad oilent 758 

To pleafe his Grandam, neuer truft me more. 759 

Baf. Well, we fhall fee your bearing. 760 

Gra. Nay but I barre to night, you fhall not gage me 761 

By what we doe to night. 762 

Baf. No that were pittie, 763 

I would intreate you rather to put on 764 

Your boldeft fuite of mirth, for we haue friends 765 

That purpofe merriment : but far you well, 766 

I haue fome bufinefTe. 767 
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728 Gra. And I muft to Lorenfo and the reft, 

729 But we will vifite you at fupper time. Exeunt. 

730 Enter leffica and the Clowne. 

731 Jeflica. I am forry thou wilt leaue my Father fo, 

732 Our houfe is hell, and thou a merry deuill 

733 Didft rob it of fome taft of tedioufnes, 

734 But far thee well, there is a ducat for thee, 

735 And Launcelet, foone at fupper fhalt thou fee 

736 Lorenfo, who is thy new Maifters gueft, 

737 Giue him this Letter, doe it fecretly, 

738 And fo farwell : I would not haue my Father 
779 739 See me in talke with thee. 

740 Clowne. Adiew, teares exhibit my tongue, moft beautifull Pa- 

741 gan, moft fweete lewe, if a Chriftian doe not play the knaue and 

742 get thee, /am much deceaued ; but adiew, thefe foolilh drops doe 

743 fomthing drowne my manly fpirit : adiew. 

744 Jeffica. Farwell good Launcelet. 

745 Alack, what heynous finne is it in me 

746 To be alhamed to be my Fathers child, 

747 But though / am a daughter to his blood 

748 I am not to his manners : 6 Lorenfo 

749 Yf thou keepe promife / Ihall end this ftrife, 

791 750 Become a Chriftian and thy louing wife. Exit. 

751 Enter Gratiano, Lorenfo, Salaryno, and Salanio. 

752 Loren. Nay, we will flinke away in fupper time, 

753 Difguife vs at my lodging, and returne all in an houre. 

754 Gratia. We haue not made good preparation. 

755 Salari. We haue not fpoke vs yet of Torch-bearers, 

756 Solanio. Tis vile vnleffe it may be quaintly ordered, 

757 And better in my minde not vndertooke. 

758 Loren. Tis now but foure of clocke, we haue two houres 

800 759 Tofurnilhvs; ixi^nA Launcelet ^\i2.\.s\}a&n.^^&%. Enter Launcelet. 
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Gra. And I muft to Lorenfo and the reft, 768 

But we will vifite you at fupper time. Exeunt. 769 

Enter lejjlca and the Clowne. 770 

lej. I am forry thou wilt leaue my Father fo, 771 

Our houfe is hell, and thou a merrie diuell 772 

Did'ft rob it of fome tafte of tedioufnelTe ; 773 

But far thee well, there is a ducat for thee, 774 

And Lancelet, foone at fupper fhalt thou fee 775 

Lorenzo, who is thy new Maifters gueft, 776 

Giue him this Letter, doe it fecretly, 777 

And fo farwell : I would not haue my Father 778 

See me talke with thee. 779 

Clo. Adue, teares exhibit my tongue, moft beautifull 780 

Pagan, moft fweete lew, if a Chriftian doe not play the 781 

knaue and get thee, I am much deceiued ; but adue, thefe 782 

foolifh drops doe fomewhat drowne my manly fpirit : 783 

adue. Exit. 784 

lef. Farewell good Lancelet. 785 

Alacke, what hainous finne is it in me 786 

To be afliamed to be my Fathers childe, 787 

But though I am a daughter to his blood, 788 

I am not to his manners : O Lorenzo, 789 

If thou keepe promife I ftiall end this ftrife, 790 

Become a Chriftian, and thy louing wife. Exit. 791 

Enter Gratiano, Lorenzo, Slarino, and Salanio. 792 

Lor. Nay, we will flinke away in fupper time, 793 

Difguife vs at my lodging, and returne all in an houre. 794 

Gra. We haue not made good preparation. 795 

Sal. We haue not fpoke vs yet of Torch-bearers. 796 

Sol. 'Tis vile vnlelTe it may be quaintly ordered, 797 

And better in my minde not vndertooke. 798 

Lor. 'Tis now but foure of clock, we haue two houres 799 

To fumifla vs ; friend Lancelet what's the newes. 800 
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760 Launcelet. And it flial pleafe you to breake vp this, it Ihal feeme 

761 to fignifie. 

76a Loren. I know the hand, in faith tis a faire hand, 

763 And whiter then the paper it writ on 

764 Is the faire hand that writ. 

765 Gratia. Loue, newes in faith. 

766 Launce. By your leaue fir. 

767 Loren. Whither goeft thou. 

768 Launc. Marry fir to bid my old Maifl;er the /ewe to fup to night 

769 with my new Maifter the Chriftian. 

770 Loren. Hold heere take this, tell gentle lefjica 
•jTi. I will not faile her, fpeake it priuatly, 

814 772 Goe Gentlemen, will you prepare you for this maske to night, 

773 / am prouided of a Toreh-bearer. Exit Clowne. 

774 Sal. I marry, ile be gone about it fl;raite. 

775 Sol. And fo will /. 

776 Loren. Meete me and Gratiano at Gratianos lodging 

777 Some houre hence. 

778 Sal Tis good we doe fo. Exit. 

779 Gratia. Was not that Letter from faire leffica. 

780 Loren. I muft needes tell thee all, fhe hath directed 

781 How I ihall take her from her Fathers houfe, 

782 What gold and iewels fhe is furnifht with, 

783 What Pages fute Ihe hath in readines, 

827 784 Yf ere the lewe her Father come to heauen, 

785 Yt will be for his gentle daughters fake, 

786 And neuer dare misfortune crofle her foote, 

787 VnlelTe fhe doe it vnder this excufe, 

788 That fhe is iffue to a faithlefife lewe : 

789 Come goe with me, pervfe this as thou goeft, 

790 Faire Jeffica Ihall be my Torch-bearer. Exit 
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Enter Laucelet with a Letter. 801 

Lan. And it Ihall pleafe you to breake vp this, fliall it 802 

feeme to fignifie. 803 

Lor. I know the hand, in faith 'tis a faire hand 804 

And whiter then the paper it writ on, 805 

I the faire hand that writ. 806 

Gra. Loue newes in faith. 807 

Lan. By your leaue fir. 808 

Lor. Whither goeft thou ? 809 

Lan. Marry fir to bid my old Mafter the lew to fup 810 

to night with my new Mafl;er the Chriftian. 811 

Lor. Hold here, take this, tell gentle leffica 8I2 

I will not faile her, fpeake it priuately : 813 

Go Gentlemen, will you prepare you for this Maske to 814 

night, 815 

I am prouided of a Torch-bearer. Exit. Clowne. 816 

Sal. I marry, ile be gone about it fi:rait. 817 

Sol. And fo will I. 818 

Lor. Meete me and Gratiano at Gratianos lodging 819 

Some houre hence. 820 

Sal. 'Tis good we do fo. Exit. 821 

Gra. Was not that Letter from faire LeJJica ? 822 

Lor. I mull needes tell thee all, fhe hath direfted 823 

How I Ihall take her from her Fathers houfe, 824 

What gold and iewels Ihe is furnilht with, 825 

What Pages fuite flie hath in readinefle : 826 

If ere the lew her Father come to heauen, 827 

It will be for his gentle daughters fake ; 828 

And neuer dare misfortune croffe her foote, 829 

Vnleffe fhe doe it vnder this excufe, 830 

That Ihe is iflfue to a faithleffe lew : 831 

Come goe with me, peryfe this as thou goefl:, 832 

Faire lejjica fliall be my Torch-bearer. Exit. 833 
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791 Enter lewe and Ids man that was the Clowne. 

792 lews. Well, thou fhalt fee, thy eyes fhall be thy iudge, 

793 The difference of old Shylocke and Baffanio ; 

794 What lejjica, thou fhalt not gurmandize 
838 795 As thou haft done with mee : what lefjica, 

796 and fleepe, and fnore, and rend apparraile out. 

797 Why lejfica I fay. 

798 Clowne. Why lejjica. 

799 Shy. Who bids thee call .' I doe not bid thee call. 
843 800 Clow. Your vvorfhip was wont to tell me, 

801 I could doe nothing without bidding. 

802 Enter lefjica. 

803 lefjica. Call you ? what is your will 1 

804 Shy. I am bid forth to fupper lefjica, 

805 There are my keyes : but wherefore fhould I goe .'' 

806 I am not bid for loue, they flatter me, 

807 But yet He goe in hate, to feede vpon 

808 The prodigall Chriftian. lefjica my girle, 

809 looke to my houfe, / am right loth to goe, 

810 There is fome ill a bruing towards my reft, 

811 For I did dreame of money baggs to night. 

812 Clowne. I befeech you fir goe, my young Maifter 

813 doth expeft your reproch. 

814 Shy. So doe / his. 

858 815 Clowne. And they haue confpired together, / will not fay 

816 you fhall fee a Maske, but if you doe, then it was not for nothing 

817 that my nofe fell a bleeding on black monday laft, at fixe a clocke 

818 ith morning, falling out that yeere on afhwenfday was f oure yeere 

819 in thafternoone. 

820 Shy. What are there maskes ."• heare you me lefjica, 

821 lock vp my doores, and when you heare the drumme 

822 and the vile fquealing of the wry-neckt Fiffe 

823 clamber not you vp to the cafements then 

824 Nor thruft your head into the publique ftreete 

825 To gaze on Chriftian fooles with varnifht faces : 
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Enter lew, and his man that was the Clowne. 834 

lew. Well, thou Ihall fee, thy eyes fhall be thy iudge, 835 

The difference of old Shylocke and Baffanio ; 836 

What lejjica, thou Ihalt not gurmandize 837 

As thou haft done with me : what lejjica ? 838 

And fleepe, and fnore, and rend apparrell out. 839 

Why lejjica I fay. 840 

Clo. Why lejfica. 841 

Shy. Who bids thee call ? I do not bid thee call. 842 

Clo. Your worfhip was wont to tell me 843 

I could doe nothing without bidding. 844 

Enter lejjica. 845 

lef. Call you .' what is your will .' 846 

Shy. I am bid forth to fupper lejjica, 847 

There are my Keyes : but wherefore Ihould I go .^ 848 

I am not bid for loue, they flatttr me, 849 

But yet He goe in hate, to feede vpon 850 

The prodigall Chriftian. lejjica my girle, 851 

Looke to my houfe, I am right loath to goe, 862 

There is fome ill a bruing towards my reft, 853 

For I did dreame of money bags to night. 854 

Clo. I befeech you fir goe, my yong Mafter 855 

Doth expe6l your reproach. 856 

Shy. So doe I his. 857 

Clo. And they haue confpired together, I will not fay 858 

you Ihall fee a Maske, but if you doe, then it was not for 859 

nothing that my nofe fell a bleeding on blacke monday 860 

laft, at fix a clocke ith morning, falling out that yeere on 861 

afhwenfday was foure yeere in th'afternoone. 862 

Shy. What are their maskes t heare you me lejjica, 863 

Lock vp my doores, and when you heare the drum 864 

And the vile fquealing of the wry-neckt Fife, 865 

Clamber not you vp to the cafements then, 866 

Nor thruft your head into the publique ftreete 867 

To gaze on Chriftian fooles with varnilht faces : 868 

7 
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826 But flop my houfes eares, / meane my cafements, 

827 let not the found of fhallow fopprie enter 

828 my fober houfe. By Jacobs ftaffe I fweare 

829 /haue no minde of feafting forth to night : 

830 but y will goe : goe you before me firra, 

831 fay /will come. 

875 832 Clowne. I will goe before fir. 

833 Miftres looke out at window for all this, 

834 there will come a Chriftian by 
83s will be worth a lewes eye. 

836 Shyl. What fayes that foole of Hagars ofspring .' ha. 

837 leflica. His words were farewell miftris, nothing els. 

838 Shy. The patch is kinde enough, but a huge feeder 

839 Snaile flow in profit, and he fleepes by day 

840 more then the wild-cat : drones hiue not with me, 

841 therefore I part with him and part with him 

842 to one that I would hauc him helpe to waft 

843 his borrowed purfe. Well lejjica goe in, 

844 perhaps T will returne immediatlie, 

845 do as I bid you, fhut dores after you, faft bind, faft find. 

846 a prouerbe neuer ftale in thriftie minde. Exit. 

847 les. Farewell, and if my fortune be not crofl, 

893 848 I haue a Father, you a daughter loft. Exit. 

849 Enter the maskers, Gratiano and Salerino. 

850 Grat. This is the penthoufe vnder which Lorenzo 

851 defired vs to make fland. 

852 Sal. His howre is almoft paft. 

853 Gra. And it is meruaile he out-dwells his howre. 

854 for louers euer runne before the clocke. 

855 Sal. O tenne times fafter Venus pidgions flie 

856 to feale loues bonds new made, then they are wont 

857 to keepe obliged faith vnforfaited. 
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But Hop my houfes eares, I meane my cafements, 869 

Let not the found of fhallow fopperie enter 870 

My fober houfe. By lacobs ftaffe I fweare, 871 

I haue no minde of feafting forth to night : 872 

But I will goe : goe you before me firra, 873 

Say I will come. 874 

Clo. I will goe before fir. 875 

Mifbris looke out at window for all this ; 876 

There will come a Chriftian by, 877 

Will be worth a lewes eye. 878 

Shy. What faies that foole of Hagars o£f-fpring ? 879 

ha. 880 

lef. His words were farewell miftris, nothing elfe. 881 

Shy. The patch is kinde enough, but a huge feeder : 882 

Snaile-flow in profit, but he fleepes by day 883 

More then the wilde-cat : drones hiue not with me, 881 

Therefore I part with him, and part with him 885 

To one that I would haue him helpe to wafte 886 

His borrowed purfe. Well lejjica goe in, 887 

Perhaps I will returne immediately ; 888 
Doe as I bid you, fhut dores after you, faft binde, faft 889 

finde, 890 
A prouerbe neuer ftale in thriftie minde. Exit. 891 

lef. Farewell, and if my fortune be not croft, 892 
I haue a Father, you a daughter loft. Exit. 893 

Enter the Maskers, Gratiano and Salino. 894 

Gra. This is the penthoufe vnder which Lorenzo 895 

Defired vs to make a ftand. 896 

Sal. His houre is almoft paft. 897 

Gra. And it is meruaile he out-dwels his houre, 898 

For loners euer run before the clocke. 899 

Sal. O ten times fafter Venus Pidgions fiye 900 

To fteale loues bonds new made, then they are wont 901 

To keepe obliged faith vnforfaited. 902 
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858 Gra. That euer holds : who rifeth from a feaft 
904 859 with that keene appetite that he fits downe ? 

860 where is the horfe that doth vntread againe 

861 his tedious meafures with the vnbated fire 

862 that he did pace them firft : all things that are 

863 are with more fpirit chafed then enioyd. 

864 How like a younger or a prodigall 

865 the skarfed barke puts from her natiue bay 
865 hugd and embraced by the ftrumpet wind, 
867 how like the prodigall doth fhe returne 

913 868 with ouer-wetherd ribbs and ragged failes 

869 leane, rent, and beggerd by the ftrumpet wind ? 

870 Enter Lorenzo. 

871 Sal. Heere comes Lorenzo, more of this hereafter. 

872 Lor. Sweet freends, your patience for my long abode 

873 not I but my affaires haue made you waite : 

874 when you fliall pleafe to play the theeues for wiues 

875 He watch as long for you then : approch 

876 here dwels my father lew. Howe whofe within .' 

877 lefjica aboue. 

878 leff. Who are you .■' tell me for more certainty, 

879 Albeit He fweare that I doe know your tongue. 
927 880 Lor. Lorenzo and thy loue. 

881 lejjica. Lorenzo certaine, and my loue indeed, 

882 for who loue I fo much .■' and now who knowes 

883 but you Lorenzo whether I am yours .'' 

884 Lor. Heauen & thy thoughts are witnes that thou art. 

885 lef. Heere catch this casket, it is worth the paines, 

886 I am glad tis night you doe not looke on me, 
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Gra. That euer holds, who rifeth from a feaft 903 

With that keene appetite that he fits downe ? 904 

Where is the horfe that doth vntread againe 905 

His tedious meafures with the vnbated fire, 906 

That he did pace them firft : all things that are, 907 

Are with more fpirit chafed then enioy'd. 908 

How like a yonger or a prodigall 909 

The skarfed barke puts from her natiue bay, 910 

Hudg'd and embraced by the ftrumpet winde: 911 

How like a prodigall doth fhe returne 912 

With ouer-wither'd ribs and ragged failes, 913 

Leane, rent, and begger'd by the ftrumpet winde ? 914 

Enter Lorenzo. 915 

Salino, Heere comes Lorenzo, more of this here- 916 

after. 917 

Lor. Sweete friends, your patience for my long a- 918 

bode, 919 

Not I, but my affaires haue made you wait : 920 

When you fhall pleafe to play the theeues for wiues 921 

He watch as long for you then : approach 922 

Here dwels my father lew. Hoa, who's within 1 923 

lejjica aboue. 924 

leJJ'. Who are you ? tell me for more certainty, 925 

Albeit He fweare that I do know your tongue. 926 

Lor. Lorenzo, and thy Loue. 927 

lef. Lorenzo certaine, and my loue indeed, 928 

For who loue I fo much .' and now who knowes 929 

But you Lorenzo, whether I am yours .' 930 

Lor. Heauen and thy thoughts are witnefs that thou 931 

art. 932 

lef. Heere, catch this casket, it is worth the paines, 933 

I am glad 'tis night, you do not looke on me, 934 
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887 for I am much afhamde of my exchange : 

888 But loue is blinde, and louers cannot fee 

889 The pretty follies that themfelues commit, 
938 890 for if they could, Cupid himfelfe would blufh 

891 to fee me thus tranf formed to a boy. 

892 Lor. Defcend, for you muft be my torch-bearer. 

893 lef. What, muft I hold a candle to my Ihames, 

894 they in themfelues goodfooth are too too light. 

895 Why, tis an office of difcouery loue, 

896 and I fhould be obfcurd. 

897 Lor. So are you fweet 

898 euen in the louely garnilh of a boy, but come at once, 

899 for the clofe night doth play the runaway, 
948 goo and we are ftaid for at Baffanios feaft. 

901 lef. I will make faft the doores & guild my felfe 

902 with fome mo ducats, and be with you fbraight. 

903 Gra. Now by my hoode a gentle, and no lew. 

904 Lor. Belhrow me but I loue her hartilie, 
953 905 For Ihe is wife, if / can iudge of her, 

906 and faire fhe is, if that mine eyes be true, 

907 and true fhe is, as fhe hath proou'd herfelfe : 

go8 And therefore like herfelfe, wife, faire, and true, 

909 fhall fhe be placed in my conftant foule. Enter leflica. 



910 What, art thou come, on gentleman, away, 

911 our masking mates by this time for vs ftay. Exit. 

gi2 Enter Atithonio. 

913 An. VVhofe there 1 

914 Gra. Signior Anthonio ? 

915 Anth. Fie, fie Gratiano, where are all the reft ^ 

916 Tis nine a clocke, our friends all ftay for you, 
966 917 No maske to night, the wind is come about 

gi8 Baffanio prefently will goe abord, 

919 I haue fent twentie out to feeke for you. 
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For I am much afliam'd of my exchange : 935 

But loue is bUnde, and louers cannot fee 936 

The pretty follies that themfelues commit, 937 

For if they could, Cupid himfelfe would bluih 938 

To fee me thus transformed to a boy. 939 

Lor. Defcend, for you muft be my torch-bearer. 940 

lef. What, muft I hold a Candle to my ftiames } 941 

They in themfelues goodfooth are too too light. 942 

Why, 'tis an office of difcouery Loue, 943 

And I Ihould be obfcur'd. 944 

Lor. So you are fweet, 945 

Euen in the louely garnilh of a boy : but come at once, 946 

For the clofe night doth play the run-away, 947 

And we are ftaid for at Bajfanio's feaft. 948 

lef. I will make faft the doores and guild my felfe 949 

With fome more ducats, and be with you ftraight. 950 

Gra. Now by my hood, a gentle, and no lew. 951 

Lor. Belhrew me but I loue her heartily. 952 

For fhe is wife, if I can iudge of her, 953 

And faire fhe is, if that mine eyes be true, 954 

And true fhe is, as fhe hath prou'd her felfe : 955 

And therefore like her felfe, wife, faire, and true, 956 

Shall fhe be placed in my confbant foule. 957 

Enter lejjica. 958 

What, art thou come 1 on gentlemen, away, 959 
Our masking mates by this time for vs ftay. Exit. 960 

Enter Anthonio. 961 

Ant. Who's there .' 962 

Gra. Signior Anthonio ? 963 

Ant. Fie, fie, Gratiano, where are all the reft ? 964 

'Tis nine a clocke, our friends all ftay for you, 965 

No maske to night, the winde is come about, 966 

Baffanio prefently will goe aboord, 967 

I haue fent twenty out to feeke for you. 968 
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920 Gra. I am glad ont, I defire no more delight 

921 then to be vnderfaile, and gone to night. Exeunt. 

922 Enter Portia with Morrocho and both 

923 theyr traines. 

924 Por. Goe, draw afide the curtaines and difcouer 

925 the feuerall caskets to this noble Prince : 

926 Now make your choyfe. 

927 Mor. This firft of gold, who this infcription beares, 

928 Who choofeth me, Ihall gaine what many men defire. 

929 The fecond filuer, which this promife carries, 

930 Who choofeth me, fhall get as much as he deferues. 

931 This third, dull lead, with warning all as blunt, 

980 932 Who choofeth me, muft giue and hazard all he hath. 

933 How fhall I know if / doe choofe the right ? 

934 Por. The one of them containes my pifture Prince, 

935 if you choofe that, then y am yours withall. 

936 Mor. Some God direft my iudgement, let me fee, 

937 I will furuay th'infcriptions, back again e, 

938 What faies this leaden casket ? 

939 Who choofeth me, mufl giue and hazard all he hath, 

940 Muft giue, for what .' for lead, hazard for lead .■' 

941 This casket threatens men that hazard all 
991 942 doe it in hope of faire aduantages : 

943 A golden minde ftoopes not to fhowes of droffe, 

944 He then nor giue nor hazard ought for lead. 

945 What fayes the filuer with her virgin hue ? 

946 Who choofeth me, fhal get as much as he deferues. 

947 As much as he deferues, paufe there Morocho, 

948 and weigh thy valew with an euen hand, 

949 If thou beeft rated by thy eftimation 

950 thou doofl deferue enough, and yet enough 

951 May not extend fo farre as to the Ladie : 
1001 952 And yet to be afeard of my deferuing 

953 were but a weake difabling of my felfe. 
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Gra. I am glad on't, I defire no more delight 969 
Then to be vnder faile, and gone to night. Exeunt. 970 

Enter Portia with Morrocho and both their traines. 971 

Por. Goe, draw afide the curtaines, and difcouer 972 

The feuerall Caskets to this noble Prince : 973 

Now make your choyfe. 974 

Mor. The firft of gold, who this infcription beares, 975 

Who choofeth me, fliall gaine what men defire. 976 

The fecond filuer, which this promife carries, 977 

Who choofeth me, fliall get as much as he deferues. 978 

This third, dull lead, with warning all as blunt, 979 

Who choofeth me, muft giue and hazard all he hath. 980 

How fhall I know if I doe choofe the right .'' 981 

How fhall I know if I doe choofe the right. 982 

Por. The one of them contain es my pi6ture Prince, 983 

If you choofe that, then I am yours withall. 984 

Mor. Some God direft my iudgement, let me fee, 985 

I will furuay the infcriptions, backe againe : 986 

What faies this leaden casket ? 987 

Who choofeth me, muft giue and hazard all he hath. 988 

Muft giue, for what .' for lead, hazard for lead "i 989 

This casket threatens men that hazard all 990 

Doe it in hope of faire aduantages : 991 

A golden minde ftoopes not to fhowes of droffe, 992 

He then nor giue nor hazard ought for lead. 993 

What faies the Siluer with her virgin hue ? 994 

Who choofeth me, fhall get as much as he deferues. 995 

As much as he deferues ; paufe there Morocho, 996 

And weigh thy value with an euen hand, 997 

If thou beeft rated by thy eftimation 998 

Thou dooft deferue enough, and yet enough 999 

May not extend fo farre as to the Ladie : 1000 

And yet to be afeard of my deferuing, lOOl 

Were but a weake difabling of my felfe. 1002 
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954 As much as / deferue, why thats the Ladie. 

955 J doe in birth deferue her, and in fortunes, 
955 in graces, and in quahties of breeding : 

957 but more then thefe, in loue / doe deferue, 

958 what if / ftraid no farther, but chofe heere ? 

959 Lets fee once more this faying grau'd in gold : 

960 Who choofeth me fhall gaine what many men defire 

961 Why thats the Ladie, all the world defires her. 

962 From the foure corners of the earth they come 

963 to kiffe this Ihrine, this mortall breathing Saint. 
1013 964 The Hircanion deferts, and the vaftie wildes 

965 Of wide Arabia are as throughfares now 

966 for Princes to come view faire Portia. 

967 The waterie Kingdome, whofe ambitious head 

968 Spets in the face of heauen, is no barre 

969 To flop the forraine fpirits, but they come 

970 as ore a brooke to fee faire Portia. 

971 One of thefe three containes her heauenly pifture. 

972 /fb like that leade containes her twere damnation 

973 to thinke fo bafe a thought, it were too groffe 

974 to ribb her ferecloth in the obfcure graue, 

975 Or fhall I thinke in filuer fhees immurd 

976 beeing tenne times vndervalewed to tride gold, 

977 O finful thought, neuer fo rich a /em 

978 was fet in worfe then gold. They haue in England 
1028 979 A coyne that beares the figure of an Angell 

980 ftampr in gold, but thats infculpt vpon : 

981 But heere an Angell in a golden bed 

982 lies all within. Deliuer me the key : 

983 heere doe I choofe, and thriue I as I may. 

984 Por. There take it Prince, and if my forme lie there 

985 then I am yours 1 

986 Mor. O hell ! what haue wee heare, a carrion death, 

987 within whofe emptie eye there is a written fcroule, 

988 He reade the writing. 
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As much as I deferue, why that's the Lady. 1003 

I doe in birth deferue her, and in fortunes, 1004 

In graces, and in quahties of breeding : 1005 

But more then thefe, in loue I doe deferue. 1006 

What if I ftrai'd no farther, but chofe here >. 1007 

Let's fee once more this faying grau'd in gold. 1008 

Who choofeth me fhall gaine what many men defire : 1009 

Why that's the Lady, all the world defires her : 1010 

From the foure corners of the earth they come 1011 

To kilTe this fhrine, this mortall breathing Saint. 1012 

The Hircanion deferts, and the vafte wildes 1013 

Of wide Arabia are as throughfares now 1014 

For Princes to come view faire Portia. 1015 

The waterie Kingdome, whofe ambitious head 1016 

Spets in the face of heauen, is no barre 1017 

To flop the forraine fpirits, but they come 1018 

As ore a brooke to fee faire Portia. 1019 

One of th'efe three containes her heauenly pifture. 1020 

Is't like that Lead containes her } 'twere damnation 1021 

To thinke fo bafe a thought, it were too grofe 1022 

To rib her fearecloath in the obfcure graue : 1023 

Or fhall I thinke in Siluer fhe's immur'd 1024 

Being ten times vndervalued to tride gold ; 1025 

O finfull thought, neuer fo rich a lem 1026 

Was fet in worfe then gold ! They haue in England 1027 

A coyne that beares the figure of an Angell 1028 

Stampt in gold, but that's infculpt vpon : 1029 

But here an Angell in a golden bed 1030 

Lies all within. Deliuer me the key : 1031 

Here doe I choofe, and thriue I as I may. 1032 

Por. There take it Prince, and if my forme lye there 1033 

Then I am yours. 1034 

Mor. O hell ! what haue we here, a carrion death, 1035 

Within whofe emptie eye there is a written fcroule ; 1036 

He reade the writing. 1037 
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1038 989 All that gliflers is not gold, 

ggo Often haue you heard that told, 

991 Many a man his life hath fold 

992 But viy outfide to behold, 

993 Guilded timber doe wormes infold: 

994 Had you beene as wife as bold, 

995 Young in limbs, iri iudgement old, 

996 Your aunfwere had not beene infcrold, 

997 Fareyouwell, yourfiite is cold. 

998 Mor. Cold indeede and labour loft, 

999 Then farewell heate, and welcome froft : 
1049 1000 Portia adiew, I haue too greeu'd a hart 

looi To take a tedious leaue : thus loofers part. Exit. 

1002 Por. A gentle riddance, draw the curtaines, go, 

1003 Let all of his complexion choofe me fo. Exeunt. 

1004 Enter Salarino and Solanio. 

1005 Sal. Why man I faw Baffatiio vnder fayle, 
ioo6 with him is Gratiano gone along ; 

1007 and in theyr Ihip I am fure Lorenzo is not. 

1008 Sola. The villaine lew with outcries raifd the Duke, 

1009 who went with him to fearch Baffanios fliip. 
loio Sal. He came too late, the fhip was vnderfaile, 
loii But there the Duke was giuen to vnderftand 

1012 that in a Gondylo were feene together 

1013 Lorenzo and his amorous lefjica. 

1014 Befides, Anthonio certified the Duke 

1015 they were not with Baffanio in his fhip. 
1066 1016 Sol. I neuer heard a pafsion fo confufd, 

1017 So ftrange, outragious, and fo variable 

1018 as the dogge lew did vtter in the ftreets, 

1019 My daughter, 6 my ducats, 6 my daughter, 

1020 Fled with a Chriftian, 6 my Chriftian ducats. 

1021 luftice, the law my ducats, and my daughter, 

1022 A fealed bag, two fealed bags of ducats 
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All that glijlers is not gold, 1038 

Often haue you heard that told ; 1039 

Many a man his life hath fold 1040 

But my out fide to behold; 1041 

Guilded tim.ber doe wormes infold: 1042 

Had you beene as wife as bold, 1043 

Yong in limbs, in iudgem.ent old, 1044 

Your anfwere had not beene infcrold, 1045 

Fareyouwell, your fuite is cold, 1046 

Mor. Cold indeede, and labour loft, 1047 

Then farewell heate, and welcome froft : 104S 

Portia adew, I haue too grieu'd a heart 1049 
To take a tedious leaue : thus loofers part. Exit. 1050 

Por. A gentle riddance : draw the curtaines, go : 1051 

Let all of his complexion choofe me fo. Exeunt. 1052 

Enter Salarino and Solanio. 1053 

Flo. Cornets. 1054 

Sal. Why man I faw Baffanio vnder fayle, 1055 

With him is Gratiano gone along ; 1056 

And in their fhip I am fure Lorenzo is not. 1057 

Sol. The villaine lew with outcries raifd the Duke. 1058 

Who went with him to fearch Baffanios Ihip. 10.59 

Sal. He comes too late, the ftiip was vnderfaile ; 106O 

But there the Duke was giuen to vnderftand 106I 

That in a Gondilo were feene together 1062 

Lorenzo and his amorous lejjica. 1063 

Befides, Anthonio certified the Duke 1064 

They were not with Baffanio in his fhip. 1065 

Sol. I neuer heard a paffion fo confufd, 1066 

So ftrange, outragious, and fo variable, 1067 

As the dogge lew did vtter in the ftreets ; 1068 

My daughter, O my ducats, O my daughter, i069 

Fled with a Chriftian, O my Chriftian ducats ! 1070 

luftice, the law, my ducats, and my daughter ; 1071 

A fealed bag, two fealed bags of ducats, 1072 
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1023 of double ducats, ftolne from me by my daughter, 

1024 and lewels, two ftones, two rich and precious ftones, 

1025 Stolne by my daughter : iuftice : find the girle, 

1026 fhee hath the ftones vpon her, and the ducats. 
1076 1027 Sal. Why all the boyes in Venice follow him, 

1028 crying his ftones, his daughter and his ducats. 

1029 Sola. Let good Antkottio looke he keepe his day 

1030 or he fhall pay for this. 

1031 Sal. Marry well remembred, 

1032 I reafond with a Frenchman yefterday, 

1033 who told me, in the narrow feas that part 

1034 the French and Englifh, there mifcaried 

1035 a veffell of our country richly fraught : 

1036 I thought vpon Anthonio when he told me, 

1037 and wiftit in filence that it were not his. 

1038 Sol. You were beft to tell Anthonio what you heare, 

1039 Yet doe not fuddainely, for it may greeue him. 
1089 1040 Sal. A kinder gentleman treades not the earth, 

1041 I faw Baffanio and Anthonio part, 

1042 Baffanio told him he would make fome fpeede 

1043 of his returne : he aunfwered, doe not fo, 

1044 flumber not bufmes for my fake Baffanio, 

1045 but ftay the very riping of the time, 

1046 and for the /ewes bond which he hath of me 

1047 let it not enter in your minde of loue : 

1048 be merry, and imploy your cheefeft thoughts 

1049 to courtfhip, and fuch faire oftents of loue 

1050 as fhall conueniently become you there, 

1051 And euen there his eye being big with teares, 

1052 turning his face, he put his hand behind him, 

1053 and with affedtion wondrous fencible 

1103 1054 He wrung Baffanios hand, and fo they parted. 

1055 Sol. I thinke hee onely loues the world for him, 

1056 I pray thee let vs goe and finde him out 

1057 and quicken his embraced heauines 

1058 with fome delight or other. 

1059 Sal. Doe we fo. Exeunt. 
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Of double ducats, ftolne from me by my daughter, 1072 
And iewels, two ftones, two rich and precious ftones, 1073 

Stolne by my daughter : iuftice, finde the girle, 1074 

She hath the ftones vpon her, and the ducats. 1075 

Sal. Why all the boyes in Venice follow him, 1076 

Crying his ftones, his daughter, and his ducats. 1077 

Sol. Let good Anthonio looke he keepe his day 1078 

Or he fhall pay for this. 1879 

Sal. Marry well remembred, 1080 

I reafon'd with a Frenchman yefterday, 1081 

Who told me, in the narrow feas that part 1082 

The French and Englifh, there mifcaried 1083 

A veffell of our countrey richly fraught : 1084 

I thought vpon Anthonio when he told me, 1085 

And wilht in filence that it were not his. 1086 

Sol. Yo were beft to tell Anthonio what you heare. 1087 

Yet doe not fuddainely, for it may grieue him. 1088 

Sal. A kinder Gentleman treads not the earth, 1089 

I faw Baffanio and Anthonio part, 1090 

BaJJanio told him he would make fome fpeede 1091 

Of his returne : he anfwered, doe not fo, 1092 

Slubber not bufineffe for my fake Baffanio, 1093 

But ftay the very riping of the time, 1094 

And for the lewes bond which he hath of me, 1095 

Let it not enter in your minde of loue : 1096 

Be merry, and imploy your chiefeft thoughts 1097 

To courtftlip, and fuch faire oftents of loue 1098 

As fhall conueniently become you there ; 1099 

And euen there his eye being big with teares, iioo 

Turning his face, he put his hand behinde him, iioi 

And with affedtion wondrous fencible 1102 

He wrung Baffanios hand, and fo they parted. 1103 

Sol. I thinke he onely loues the world for him, 1104 

I pray thee let vs goe and finde him out ii05 

And quicken his embraced heauineffe 1106 

With fome delight or other. 1107 

Sal Doe we fo. Exeunt. 1108 
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1060 Enter Nerrijjfa and a Seruiture. 

io6i Ner. Quick, quick / pray thee, draw the curtain ftrait, 

1062 The Prince of Arragon hath tane his oath, 

1063 and comes to his eleftion prefently. 

1064 Enter Arrogon, his trayne, and Portia. 

1115 1065 Por. Behold there ftand the caskets noble Prince, 

1066 yf you choofe that wherein I am containd 

1067 ftraight fhall our nuptiall rights be folemniz'd : 

1068 but if you faile, without more fpeecn my Lord 

1069 you muft be gone from hence immediatly. 

1070 Arra. I am enioynd by oath to obferue three things, 

1071 Firft, neuer to vnfold to any one 

1072 which casket twas / chofe i next, if I faile 

1073 of the right casket, neuer in my life 

1074 to wooe a maide in way of marriage : 

1075 laftly, if /doe faile in fortune of my choyfe 
1075 immediatly to leaue you, and be gone. 

1127 1077 Por. To thefe iniun6tions euery one doth fweare 

1078 that comes to hazard for my worthleffe felfe. ' 

1079 Arr. And fo haue I addreft me, fortune now 

1080 To my harts hope : gold, filuer, and bafe lead. 

1081 Who choofeth me, mull giue and hazard all he hath. 

1082 You fhall looke fairer ere I giue or hazard. 

1083 What faies the golden chefb, ha, let me fee, 

1084 Who choofeth me, fhall gaine what many men defire, 

1085 What many men defire, that many may be meant 
' 1086 by the foole multitude that choofe by fhow, 

1087 not learning more then the fond eye doth teach, 

1088 which pries not to thinteriour, but like the Martlet 
1139 1089 Builds in the weather on the outward wall, 

1090 Euen in the force and rode of cafualty. 

logi / will not choofe what many men defire, 

1092 Becaufe I will not iumpe with common fpirits, 

1093 And ranke me with the barbarous multitudes. 
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Enter Nerrijfa and a Seruiture. 1109 

Ner. Quick quick I pray thee, draw the curtain ftrait, 1110 

The Prince of Arragon hath tane his oath, mi 

And comes to his eleftion prefently. lll2 

Enter Arragon, his traine, and Portia. 1113 

Flor. Cornets. 1114 

Por. Behold, there ftand the caskets noble Prince, 1115 

If you choofe that wherein I am contain'd, 1116 

Straight Ihall our nuptiall rights be folemniz'd : 1117 

But if thou faile, without more fpeech my Lord, 11I8 

You muft be gone from hence immediately. 1119 

Ar. 1 am enioynd by oath to obferue three things ; 1120 

Firft, neuer to vnfold to any one 1121 

Which casket 'twas I chofe ; next, if I faile 1122 

Of the right casket, neuer in my life 1123 

To wooe a maide in way of marriage : 1124 

Laftly, if I doe faile in fortune of my choyfe, 1125 

Immediately to leaue you, and be gone. 1126 

Por. To thefe iniundtions euery one doth fweare 1127 

That comes to hazard for my worthleffe felfe. 1128 

Ar. And fo haue I addreft me, fortune now 1129 

To my hearts hope : gold, filuer, and bafe lead. 1130 

Who choofeth me muft giue and hazard all he hath. H3i 

You Ihall looke fairer ere I giue or hazard. 1132 

What faies the golden cheft, ha, let me fee : 1133 

Who choofeth me, fhall gaine what many men defire ; 1134 

What many men defire, that many may be meant 1135 

By the foole multitude that choofe by Ihow, 1136 

Not learning more then the fond eye doth teach, 1137 

Which pries not to th'interior, but like the Martlet 1138 

Builds in the weather on the outward wall, 1139 

Euen in the force and rode of cafualtie. 1140 

I will not choofe what many men defire, 1141 

Becaufe I will not iumpe with common fpirits, 1142 

And ranke me with the barbarous multitudes. 1143 
8 
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094 Why then to thee thou filuer treafure houfe, 

095 Tell me once more what title thou dooft beare ; 

096 Who choofeth me fhall get as much as he deferues, 

097 And well fayde to ; for who fhall goe about 

098 To cofen Fortune, and be honourable 

099 without the ftampe of merrit, let none prefume 

100 To weare an vndeferued dignity : 
loi O that eftates, degrees, and offices, 

102 were not deriu'd corruptly, and that cleare honour 

103 were purchaft by the merrit of the wearer, 

104 How many then fhould couer that ftand bare ? 

105 How many be commaunded that commaund ? 

106 How much low peafantry would then be gleaned 

107 From the true feede of honour ? and how much honour 

108 Pickt from the chaft and ruin of the times, 

109 To be new varnift ; well but to my choife. 

10 Who choofeth me fhall get as much as he deferues, 

11 I will afTume defert ; giue me a key for this, 

112 And inftantly vnlocke my fortunes heere. 

113 Portia. Too long a paufe for that which you finde there. 

114 Arrag. What's heere, the pourtrait of a blinking idiot 

115 Prefenting me a fhedule, I will reade it : 

116 How much vnlike art thou to Portia ? 

117 How much vnlike my hopes and my deferuings. 

118 Who choofeth me, fhall haue as much as he deferues ? 

119 Did I deferue no more then a fooles head, 

120 Is that my prize, are my deferts no better ? 

121 Portia. To offend and iudge are diftindt offices, 

122 And of oppofed natures. 

123 Arrag. What is heere .' 

124 The fier feauen times tried this, 

125 Seauen times tried that iudement is, 

126 That did neuer choofe amis, 

127 Some there be that fhadowes kis. 

128 Such haue but a fhadowes bits : 

129 There be fooles aliue Iwis 
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Why then to thee thou Siluer treafure houfe, 1144 

Tell me once more, what title thou dooft beare ; 1145 

Who choofeth me Ihall get as much as he deferues : 1146 

And well faid too ; for who fliall goe about 1147 

To cofen Fortune, and be honourable 1148 

Without the ftampe of merrit, let none prefume 1149 

To weare an vndeferued dignitie : 1150 

that eftates, degrees, and offices, 1151 
Were not deriu'd corruptly, and that cleare honour 1152 
Were purchaft by the merrit of the wearer ; 1153 
How many then fliould couer that ftand bare f 1154 
How many be commanded that command ? 1155 
How much low pleafantry would then be gleaned 1156 
From the true feede of honor f And how much honor 1157 
Pickt from the chaffe and ruine of the times, 1158 
To be new varniflit : Well, but to my choife. 1159 
Who choofeth me Ihall get as much as he deferues. 1I6O 

1 will affume defert ; giue me a key for this, 116I 
And inftantly vnlocke my fortunes here. 1162 

For. Too long a paufe for that which you finde there. 1163 

Ar. What's here, the portrait of a blinking idiot 1164 

Prefenting me a fcedule, I will reade it : 1165 

How much vnlike art thou to Portia ? 1166 

How much vnlike my hopes and my deferuings ? 1167 

Who choofeth me, fhall haue as much as he deferues. 1168 

Did I deferue no more then a fooles head, 1169 

Is that my prize, are my deferts no better .? 1170 

For. To offend and iudge are diftindl offices, 1171 

And of oppofed natures. 1172 

Ar. What is here ? 1173 

The fier Jeauen times tried this, 1174 

Seauen times tried that hidement is, 1175 

That did neuer choofe amis, 1176 

Some there be that Jhadowes kijffe, 1177 

Such haue but a Jhadowes blijfe: 1178 

There be fooles aliue Iwis I179 
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130 Siluerd o're, andfo was this. 

131 Take what wife you will to bed, 

132 y will euer be your head : 

133 So be gone, you arefped. 

134 Arrag. Still more foole I Ihall appeare 

135 By the time I linger heere, 

136 With one fooles head / came to woo, 

137 But I goe away with two. 

138 Sweet adiew, ile keepe my oath, 

139 Paciently to beare my wroath. 

1190 1140 Portia. Thus hath the candle fingd the moath : 

141 O thefe deliberate fooles when they doe choofe, 

142 They haue the wifedome by their wit to loofe. 

143 Nerriff. The auncient faying is no herifie, 

144 //anging and wiuing goes by deftinie. 

45 Portia. Come draw the curtaine Nertiffa. 

46 Enter Meffenger, 

147 Meff. Where is my Lady. 

148 Portia. Heere, what would my Lord 1 

149 Meff. Madame, there is a-lighted at your gate 
1200 1150 A young Venetian, one that comes before 

151 To iignifie th'approching of his Lord, 

15a From whom he bringeth fenfible regreets ; 

153 To wit, (befides commends and curtious breath) 

154 Gifts of rich valiew ; yet I haue not feene 

155 So likely an Embaffador of loue. 

156 A day in Aprill neuer came fo fweete 

157 To fliow how coftly Sommer was at hand, 

158 As this fore-fpurrer comes before his Lord. 

159 Portia. No more I pray thee, / am halfe a-feard 

160 Thou wilt fay anone he is fome kin to thee, 

161 Thou fpendft fuch high day wit in prayfing him : 
1212 1162 Come come Nerryffa, for I long to fee 

163 Quick Cupids Poll that comes fo mannerly. 

164 Nerryff. Baffanio Lord, loue if thy will it be. Exeunt. 
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Siluerd ore, andfo was this : 1180 

Take what wife you will to bed, 1181 

I will euer be your head : 1182 

So be gone, you arefped. 1183 

Ar. Still more foole I fliall appeare 1184 

By the time I linger here, 1185 

With one fooles head I came to woo, 1186 

But I goe away with two. 1187 

Sweet adue, He keepe my oath, 1188 

Patiently to beare my wroath. 1189 

Por. Thus hath the candle fing'd the moath : 1190 

O thefe deliberate fooles when they doe choofe, 1191 

They haue the wifdome by their wit to loofe. 1192 

Ner. The ancient faying is no herefie, 1193 

Hanging and wiuing goes by deftinie. 1194 

Por. Come draw the curtaine Nerriffa. 1195 

Enter Mejfenger. 1196 

Mef. Where is my Lady ? 1197 

Por. Here, what would my Lord ? 1198 

Mef. Madam, there is a-lighted at your gate 1199 

A yong Venetian, one that comes before 1200 

To fignifie th'approaching of his Lord, 1201 

From whom he bringeth fenfible regreets ; 1202 

To wit (befides commends and curteous breath) 1203 

Gifts of rich value ; yet I haue not feene 1204 

So likely an Embaffador of loue. 1205 

A day in Aprill neuer came fo fweete 1206 

To fhow how coftly Sommer was at hand, 1207 

As this fore-fpurrer comes before his Lord. 1208 

Por. No more I pray thee, I am halfe a-feard 1209 

Thou wilt fay anone he is fome kin to thee, i 1210 

Thou fpend'ft fuch high-day wit in praifing him : 1211 

Come, come Nerryffa, for I long to fee 1212 

Quicke Cupids Poft, that comes fo mannerly. 1213 

Ner. Baffanio Lord, loue if thy will it be. Exeunt. 1214 
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1 1 65 Solanio and Salarino. 

1166 Solanio. Now what newes on the Ryalto ? 

1167 Salari. Why yet it liues there vncheckt, that Anthonio hath a fhip 

1168 of rich lading wrackt on the narrow Seas ; the Goodwins I thinke 

1 169 they call the place, a very dangerous flat, and fatall, where the car- 

1170 caffes of many a tall fhip lie buried, as they fay, if my goffip report 

1171 be an honeft woman of her word. 

1223 1172 Solanio. I would fhe were as lying a golTip in that, as euer knapt 

1173 Ginger, or made her neighbours beleeue fhe wept for the death of 

1 174 a third husband : but it is true, without any flips of prolixity, or 

1175 croflTing the plaine high way of talke, that the good Anthonio, the 

1176 honeft Anthonio : 6 that f had a tytle good enough to keepe his 

1177 name company. 

1178 Salari. Come, the full ftop. 

1179 Solanio. Ha, what fayeft thou, why the end is, he hath loft a fhip. 

1180 Salari. I would it might proue the end of his loffes. 

1181 Sola7iio. Let me fay amen betimes, leaft the deuil croffe my prai- 

1182 er, f or heere he comes in the likenes of a /ewe. HovixxoYt Shylocke, 

1183 what newes among the Merchants .■' Enter Shylocke. 

1184 Shy. You knew, none fo well, none fo well as you, of my daugh- 

1185 ters flight. 

1186 Salari. Thatscertaine, /for my part knew the Taylor that made 

1187 the wings Ihe flew withall. 

1241 1188 Solan. And Shylocke for his own part knew the bird was flidge, 

1 189 and then it is the complexion of them all to leaue the dam. 

1190 Shy. She is damnd for it. 

1191 Salati. Thats certaine, if the deuill may be her fudge. 

1192 Shy. My owne flefh and blood to rebell. 
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ASlus Tertius. 

Enter Solanio and Salarino. 1215 

Sol. Now, what newes on the Ryalto ? 1216 

Sal. Why yet it Hues there vncheckt, that Anthonio 1217 

hath a fhip of rich lading wrackt on the narrow Seas ; the 1218 

Goodwins I thinke they call the place, a very dangerous 1219 

flat, and fatall, where the carcaffes of many a tall fliip, lye 1220 

buried, as they fay, if my goffips report be an honeft wo- 1221 

man of her word. 1222 

Sol. I would fhe were as lying a goffip in that, as euer 1223 

knapt Ginger, or made her neighbours beleeue Ihe wept 1224 

for the death of a third husband : but it is true, without 1225 

any flips of prolixity, or croffing the plaine high-way of 1226 

talke, that the good Anthonio, the honeft Anthonio ; 6 that 1227 

I had a title good enough to keepe his name company ! 1228 

Sal. Come, the full ftop. 1229 

Sol. Ha, what fayeft thou, why the end is, he hath loft 1230 

a ftiip. 1231 

Sal. I would it might proue the end of his loffes. 1282 

Sol. Let me fay Amen betimes, leaft the diuell croffe 1233 

mypraier, forherehecoraesintheiikenesof a/^w. How 1234 

now Shylocke, what newes among the Merchants ? 1235 

Enter Shylocke. 1236 

Shy. You knew none fo well, none fo well as you, of 1237 

my daughters flight. 1238 

Sal. That's certaine, I for my part knew the Tailor 1239 

that made the wings Ihe flew withall. 1240 

Sol. And Shylocke for his own part knew the bird was 1241 

fledg'd, and then it is the complexion of them al to leaue 1242 

the dam. 1243 

Shy. She is damn'd for it. 1244 

Sal. That's certaine, if the diuell may be her ludge. 1245 

Shy. My owne flelh and blood to rebell. 1246 
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1193 S(?/a. Out vpon it old carrion, rebels it at thefe yeeres. 

1194 ^hy. I fay my daughter is my flefh and my blood. 

1195 talari. There is more difference betweene thy flefh and hers, 

1196 then betweene ^et and ^uorie, more betweene your bloods, then 

1197 there is betweene red wine and rennifh : but tell vs, doe you heare 

1198 whether Anthonio haue had any loffe at fea or no ? 

1199 Shy. There I haue another bad match, a bankrout, a prodigall, 
1255 1200 who dare fcarce fhewe his head on the Ryalto, a begger that was 

1201 vfd to come fo fmug vpon the Mart : let him looke to his bond, 

1202 he was wont to call me vfurer, let him looke to his bond, hee was 

1203 wont to lende money for a Chriftian curiie, let him looke to his 

1204 bond. 

1205 Salari. Why I am fure if he forfaite, thou wilt not take his flefh, 

1206 what's that good for 1 

1207 Shyl. To baite fifh with all, if it will feede nothing elfe, it will 

1208 feede my reuenge ; hee hath difgrac'd me, and hindred me halfe a 

1209 million, laught at my loffes, mockt at my gaines, fcorned my Na- 

1210 tion, thwarted my bargaines, cooled my friends, heated mine ene- 

1211 mies, and whats his reafon, I am a lewe : Hath not a lewe eyes, 

1212 hath not a lewe hands, organs, dementions, fences, affeftions, paf- 

1213 fions, fed with the fame foode, hurt with the fame weapons, fub- 

1214 left to the fame difeafes, healed by the fame meanes, warmed and 

1215 cooled by the fame Winter and Sommer as a Chriftian is : if you 
1272 1216 pricke vs doe we not bleede, if you tickle vs doe wee not laugh, if 

1217 you poyfon vs doe wee not die, and if you wrong vs fhall wee not 

1218 reuenge, if we are like you in the reft, we will refemble you in that. 

1219 If a lewe wrong a Chriftian, what is his humillity, reuenge .' If a 

1220 Chriftian wrong a lewe, what fhould his. fuff erance be by Chrifti- 

1221 an example, why reuenge .' The villanie you teach me I will exe- 

1222 cute, and it fhall goe hard but I will better the inftruftion. 
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Sol. Out vpon it old carrion, rebels it at thefe yeeres. 1247 
Shy. I fay my daughter is my flefh and bloud. 1248 

Sal. There is more difference betweene thy flefh and 1249 
hers, then betweene let and luorie, more betweene your 1250 
bloods, then there is betweene red wine and rennifh : but 1251 
tell vs, doe you heare whether Anthonio haue had anie 1252 
loffe at fea or no ? 1253 

Shy. There I haue another bad match, a bankrout, a 1254 
prodigall, who dare fcarce fliew his head on the Ryalto, 1255 
a begger that was vfd to come fo fmug vpon the Mart : 1256 
let him look to his bond, he was wont to call me Vfurer, 1257 
let him looke to his bond, he was wont to lend money 1258 
for a Chriflian curtfie, let him looke to his bond. 1259 

Sal. Why I am fure if he forfaite, thou wilt not take 1260 
his flefh, what's that good for ? 1261 

Shy. To baite fifh withall, if it will feede nothing 1262 
elfe, it will feede my reuenge ; he hath difgrac'd me, and 1263 
hindred me halfe a million, laught at my loffes, mockt at 1264 
my gaines, fcorned my Nation, thwarted my bargaines, 1265 
cooled my friends, heated mine enemies, and what's the 1266 
reafon ? I am a lewe : Hath not a /ew eyes ? hath not a 1267 
lew hands, organs, dementions, fences, affeftions, paffi- 1268 
ons, fed with the fame foode, hurt with the fame wea- 1269 
pons, fubieft to the fame difeafes, healed by the fame 1270 
meanes, warmed and cooled by the fame Winter and 1271 
Sommmer as a Chriftian is ; if you pricke vs doe we not 1272 
bleede ? if you tickle vs, doe we not laugh ? if you poifon 1273 
vs doe we not die ? and if you wrong vs ftiall we not re- 1274 
uenge ? if we are like you in the reft, we will referable you 1275 
in that. If a lew wrong a Chrijlian, what is his humility, 1276 
reuenge .' If a Chrijlian wrong a lew, what Ihould his fuf- 1277 
ferance be by Chriftian example, why reuenge .' The vil- 1278 
lanie you teach me I will execute, and it Ihall goe hard 1279 
but I will better the inftru6lion. 1280 
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1223 Enter a man from Anthomo. 

1224 Gentlemen, my maifter Anthonio is at his houfe, and defires to 

1225 fpeake with you both. 

1226 Saleri. We haue beene vp and downe to feeke him. 

1227 Enter Tuball. 

1286 1228 Solanio. Heere comes another of the Tribe, a third cannot bee 

1229 matcht, vnleffe the deuill himfelfe turne lewe. Exeunt Gentlemen. 

1230 Eftter Tuball. 

1231 Shy. How now Tuball, what newes from Genowa, haft thou 

1232 found my daughter .'' 

1233 Tuball. I often came where I did heare of her, but cannot finde 

1234 her. 

12931235 Shylocke. Why there, there, there, there, a diamond gone coft me 

1236 two thoufand ducats in Franckford, the curfe neuer fell vpon our 

1237 Nation till now, I neuer felt it till nowe, two thoufand ducats in 

1238 that, & other precious precious iewels ; I would my daughter were 

1239 dead at my f oote, and the iewels in her eare : would fhe were hearft 

1240 at my foote, and the ducats in her coffin : no newes of them, why 

1241 fo .' and I know not whats fpent'in the fearch : why thou loffe vp- 

1242 on lolTe, the theefe gone with fo much, and fo much to finde the 

1243 theefe and no fatisfa6tion, no reuenge, nor no ill lucke ftirring but 

1244 what lights a my fhoulders, no fighs but a my breathing, no teares 
124s but a my fhedding. 



1246 Tuball. Yes, other men haue ill lucke to, Anthonio as I heard 

1247 in Genowa.' 

1248 Shy. What, what, what, ill lucke, ill lucke. 

1249 Tuball. Hath an Argofie caft away comming from Tripolis. 

1250 Shy. I thank God, / thank God, is it true, is it true. 

1312 1251 Tuball. /fpoke with fome of the Saylers that efcaped the wrack. 

1252 Shy. I thank thee good Tuball, good newes, good newes : ha ha, 

1253 heere in Genowa. 

1254 Tuball. Your daughter fpent in Genowa, as I heard, one night 

1255 fourefcore ducats. 
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Enter a man from Anthonio. 1281 

Gentlemen, my maifter Anthonio is at his houfe, and 1282 
defires to fpeake with you both. 1283 

Sal. We haue beene vp and downe to feeke him. 1284 

Enter Tuball. 1285 

Sol. Here comes another of the Tribe, a third cannot 1286 
be matcht, vnleffe the diuell himfelfe turne lew. 1287 

Exeunt Gentlemen. 1288 

Shy. How now Tuball, what newes from Genowa ? haft 1289 
thou found my daughter .' 1290 

Tfi6. I often came where I did heare of fter, but can- 1291 
not finde her. 1292 

Shy. Why there, there, there, there, a diamond gone 1293 
coft me two thoufand ducats in Franckford, the curfe ne- 1294 
uer fell vpon our Nation till now, I neuer felt it till now, 1295 
two thoufand ducats in that, and other precious, preci- 1296 
ous iewels : I would my daughter were dead at my foot, 1297 
and the iewels in her eare : would fhe were hearft at my 1298 
foote, and the duckets in her cofSn : no newes of them, 1299 
why fo .' and I know not how much is fpent in the fearch : 1300 
why thou lofTe vpon loffe, the theefe gone with fo 1301 
much, and fo much to finde the theefe, and no fatisfa- 1302 
6tion, no reuenge, nor no ill luck ftirring but what lights 1303 
a my Ihoulders, no fighes but a my breathing, no teares 1304 
but a my Ihedding. 1305 

Tub. Yes, other men haue ill lucke too, Anthonio as I 1306 
heard in Genowa .' 1307 

Shy- What, what, what, ill lucke, ill lucke. 1308 

Tub. Hath an Argoiie caft away comming from Tri- 1309 
polls. 1310 

Shy. I thanke God, I thanke God, is it true, is it true .' I3il 

Tub. I fpoke with fome of the Saylers that efcaped 1312 
the wracke. 1313 

Shy. I thanke thee good Tuball, good newes, good 1314 
newes : ha, ha, here in Genowa. 1315 

Tub. Your daughter fpent in Genowa, as I heard, one 1316 
night fourefcore ducats. 1317 
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1256 Shy. Thou ftickft a dagger in me, I fhall neuer fee my gold a- 

1257 gaine, foure fcore ducats at a fitting, foure fcore ducats 

1258 Tuball. There came diuers of Anthonios creditors in my com- 

1259 pany to Venice that fweare, he cannot choofe but breake. 

1324 1260 Shy. I am very glad of it, ile plague him, lie torture him, / am 

1261 glad of it. 

1262 Tuball. One of them fhewed mee a ring that hee had of your 

1263 daughter for a Monky. 

1264 Shy. Out vpon her, thou tortureft mee Tuball, it was my Tur- 

1265 kies, I had it of Leah when I was a Batcheler : I would not haue 

1266 giuen it for a Wildernes of Monkies. 

1267 Tuball. But Anthonio is certainly vndone. 

1268 Shy. Nay, that's true, that's very true, goe Tuballiee me an Offi- 

1269 cer, befpeake him a fortnight before, I will haue the hart of him if 

1270 he forfeite, for were he out of Venice I can make what merchan- 
1335 1271 dize I will : goe Tuball, and meete me at our Sinagogue, goe good 

1272 Tuball, at our Sinagogue Tttball. Exeunt. 

1273 Enter Baffanio, Portia, Gratiano, and all 

1274 their traynes. 

1275 Portia. I pray you tarry, paufe a day or two 

1276 Before you hazard, for in choofmg wrong 

1277 / loofe your companie ; therefore forbeare a while, 

1278 Theres fomething tells me (but it is not loue) 

1279 I would not loofe you, and you know your felfe, 

1280 Hate counfailes not in fuch a quallity ; 

1281 But leaft you Ihould not vnderftand me well, 

1282 And yet a mayden hath no tongue, but thought, 

1283 I would detaine you heere fome moneth or two 

1284 before you venture for me. I could teach you 

1285 how to choofe right, but then I am forfworne, 

1286 So will / neuer be, fo may you milTe me, 

1287 But if you doe, youle make me wilh a finne, 

1352 1288 That / had beene forfworne : Befhrow your eyes. 
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Shy. Thou ftick'ft a dagger in me, I fliall neuer fee my 1318 
gold againe, fourefcore ducats at a fitting, fourefcore du- 1319 
cats. 1320 

Tnb. There came diuers of Anthonios creditors in my 1321 
company to Venice, that fweare hee cannot choofe but 1322 
breake. 1323 

Shy, I am very glad of it, ile plague him, ile torture 1324 
him, I am glad of it, 1325 

Tub. One of them fhewed me a ring that hee had of 1326 
your daughter for a Monkie. 1327 

Shy. Out vpon her, thou tortureft me Tuball, it was 1328 
my Turkies, I had it of Leah when I was a Batcheler : I 1329 
would not haue giuen it for a wilderneffe of Monkies. 1330 

Tub. But Anthonio is certainely vndone. 1331 

Shy. Nay, that's true, that's very true, goe Tnball, fee 1332 
me an Officer, befpeake him a fortnight before, I will 1333 
haue the heart of him if he forfeit, for were he out of Ve- 1334 
nice, I can make what merchandize I will : goe Tuball, 1335 
and meete me at our Sinagogue, goe good Tuball, at our 1336 
Sinagogue Tuball. Exeunt. 1337 

Enter Baffanio, Portia, Gratiano, and all their traine. 1338 

Por. I pray you tarrie, paufe a day or two 1339 

Before you hazard, for in choofing wrong 1340 

I loofe your companie ; therefore forbeare a while, 1341 

There's fomething tels me (but it is not loue) 1342 

I would not loofe you, and you know your felfe, 1343 

Hate counfailes not in fuch a quallitie ; 1344 

But leaft you Ihould not vnderftand me well, 1345 

And yet a maiden hath no tongue, but thought, 1346 

I would detaine you here fome month or two 1347 

Before you venture for me. I could teach you 1348 

How to choofe right, but then I am forfworne, 1349 

So will I neuer be, fo may you miffe me, 1350 

But if you doe, youle make me wilh a finne, 1351 

That I had beene forfworne : Befhrow your eyes, 1352 
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1289 They haue ore-lookt me and deuided me, 

1290 One halfe of me is yours, the other halfe yours, 

1291 Mine owne I would fay : but if mine then yours, 

1292 And fo all yours ; 6 thefe naughty times 

1293 puts barres betweene the owners and their rights, 

1294 And fo though yours, not yours, (proue it fo) 

1295 Let Fortune goe to hell for it, not I. 

1296 I fpeake too long, but tis to peize the time, 

1297 To ech it, and to draw it out in length, 

1298 To flay you from eleftion. 

1299 Baff. Let me choofe, 

1364 1300 For as /am, ^liue vpon the racke. 

1301 Por. Vpon the racke Bajfanio, then confeffe 

1302 what treafon there is mingled with your loue. 

1303 Bajf. None but that vgly treafon of miftruft, 

1304 which makes me feare th'inioying of my Loue, 

1305 There may as well be amity and life 

1306 Tweene fnow and fire, as treafon and my loue. 

1307 Por. I but I feare you fpeake vpon the racke 

1308 w^here men enforced doe fpeake any thing. 

1373 1309 Baff. Promife me life, and ile confeffe the truth. 

1310 Portia. Well then, confeffe and Hue. 

1311 Baff. Confeffe and loue 

1312 had beene the very fum of my confeffion : 

1313 O happy torment, when my torturer 

1314 doth teach me aunf weres for deliuerance : 

1315 But let me to my fortune and the caskets. 

1316 Portia. Away then, I am lockt in one of them, 

1317 If you doe loue me, you will finde me out. 

1318 Nerryffa and the reft, ftand all aloofe, 

1319 Let mufique found while he doth make his choyfe, 

1320 Then if he loofe he makes a Swan-like end, 

1321 Fading in mufique. That the comparifon 

1322 may ftand more proper, my eye fhall be the ftreame 
1387 1323 and watry death-bed for him : he may win, 

1324 And what is mufique than .? Than mufique is 
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They haue ore-lookt me and deuided me, 1353 

One halfe of me is yours, the other halfe yours, 1354 

Mine owne I would fay : but of mine then yours, 1355 

And fo all yours ; O thefe naughtie times 1356 

Puts bars betweene the owners and their rights. 1357 

And fo though yours, not yours (proue it fo^ 1358 

Let Fortune goe to hell for it, not I. 1359 

I fpeake too long, but 'tis to peize the time, 1360 

To ich it, and to draw it out in length, 1361 

To ftay you from eledlion. 1362 

Baff. Let me choofe, 1363 

For as I am, I Hue vpon the racke. 1364 

Por. Vpon the racke Baffanio, then confeffe 1365 

What treafon there is mingled with your loue. 1366 

Bajf. None but that vglie treafon of miftruft. 1367 

Which makes me feare the enioying of my loue : 1368 

There may as well be amitie and life, 1369 

'Tweene fnow and fire, as treafon and my loue : 1370 

Por. I, but I feare you fpeake vpon the racke, 1371 

Where men enforced doth fpeake any thing. 1372 

Baff. Promife me life, and ile confeffe the truth. 1373 

Por. Well then, confeffe and Hue. 1374 

Baff. Confeffe and loue 1375 

Had beene the verie fum of my confeffion : 1376 

O happie torment, when my torturer 1377 

Doth teach me anfwers for deliuerance : 1378 

But let me to my fortune and the caskets. 1379 

Por. Away then, I am lockt in one of them, 1380 

If you doe loue me, you will finde me out. 1381 

Nerryffa and the reft, ftand all aloofe, 1382 

Let muficke found while he doth make his choife, 1383 

Then if he loofe he makes a Swan-like end, 1384 

Fading in mufique. That the comparifon 1385 

May ftand more proper, my eye fhall be the ftreame 1386 

And watrie death-bed for him : he may win, 1387 

And what is mufique than } Than mufique is 1388 
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1325 euen as the flourifh, when true fubiecSs bowe 

1326 to a new crowned Monarch : Such it is, 

1327 As are thofe dulcet founds in breake of day, 

1328 That creepe into the dreaming bride-groomes eare, 

1329 And fummon him to marriage. Now he goes 

1330 with no leffe prefence, but with much more loue 

1331 Then young Alcides, when he did redeeme 
1396 1332 The virgine tribute, payed by howling Troy 

1333 To the Sea-monfter : I Hand for facriflce, 

1334 The reft aloofe are the Dardanian vviues : 

1335 With bleared vifages come forth to view 

1336 The iffue of th'exploit : Goe Hercules, 

1337 Liue thou, I Hue with much much more difmay, 

1338 I view the fight, then thou that mak'ft the fray. 



1339 A Song the whiljl Baffanio comments on the caskets 

1340 to himfelfe. 

1341 Tell me where is fancie bred, 

1342 Or in the hart, or in the head, 

1343 How begot, how nourijhed ? Replie, replie. 
1409 1344 It is engendred in the eye, 

1345 With gazing fed, and Fancie dies : 

1346 Jn the cradle where it lies 

1347 Let vs all ring Fancies knell, 

1348 He begin it. 

1349 Ding, dong, bell 

1350 All. Ding, dong, bell. 

1351 Bajf. So may the outward fhowes be leaft themfelues, 

1352 The world is ftill deceau'd with ornament 

1353 In Law, what plea fo tainted and corrupt, 

1354 But being feafon'd with a gracious voyce, 
1419 1355 Obfcures the ftiow of euill. /n religion 

1356 What damned error but fome fober brow 

1357 will bleffe it, and approue it with a text, 
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Euen as the flourilh, when true fubiedls bowe 1389 

To a new crowned Monarch : Such it is, 1390 

As are thofe dulcet founds in breake of day, 1391 

That creepe into the dreaming bride-groomes eare, 1392 

And fummon him to marriage. Now he goes 1393 

With no leCTe prefence, but with much more loue 1394 

Then yong Alcides, when he did redeeme 1395 

The virgine tribute, paied by howling Troy 1396 

To the Sea-monfter : I ftand for facrifice, 1397 

The reft aloofe are the Dardanian wiues : 1398 

With bleared vifages come forth to view 1399 

The ifTue of th'exploit : Goe Hercules, 1400 

Liue thou, I liue with much more difmay 1401 

I view the fight, then thou that mak'fl the fray. 1402 

Here Mujicke. 1403 

A Song the whiljl BaCfanio comments on the 1404 

Caskets to himfelfe. 1405 

Tell me where is fancie bred, 1406 

Or in the heart, or in the head: 1407 
How begot, how nourijhed. Replie, replie. 1408 

It is engendred in the eyes, 1409 

With gazing fed, and Fancie dies, 1410 

In the cradle where it lies : 1411 

Let vs all ring Fancies knell. 1412 

He begin it. 1413 
Ding, dong, bell. All. Ding, dong, bell. 1414 

Bajjf. So may the outward Ihowes be leafl themfelues 1415 

The world is flill deceiu'd with ornament. 1416 

In Law, what Plea fo tanted and corrupt, 1417 

But being feafon'd with a gracious voice, 1418 

Obfcures the Ihow of euill .' In Religion, 1419 

What damned error, but fome fober brow 1420 

Will bleffe it, and approue it with a text, 1421 
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1358 Hiding the grofnes with faire ornament : 

1359 There is no voyce fo Ample, but affumes 

1360 Some marke of vertue on his outward parts ; 

1361 How many cowards whofe harts are all as falfe 

1362 As flayers of fand, weare yet vpon their chins 

1363 The beards of Hercules and frowning Mars, 

1364 who inward fearcht, haue lyuers white as milke, 

1365 And thefe affume but valours excrement 

1366 To render them redoubted. Looke on beauty, 

1367 And you fliall fee tis purchaft by the weight, 

1368 which therein works a miracle in nature, 

1369 Making them lighteft that weare mofl of it : 
1434 1370 So are thofe crifped fnaky golden locks 

1371 which maketh fuch wanton gambols with the wind 

1372 Vpon fuppofed fairenes, often knowne 

1373 To be the dowry of a fecond head, 

1374 The fcull that bred them in the Sepulcher. 

1375 Thus ornament is but the guiled Ihore 

1376 To a mofl dangerous fea : the beautious fcarfe 

1377 vailing an Indian beauty ; In a word, 

1378 The feeming truth which cunning times put on 

1379 To intrap the wLfeft. Therefore then thou gaudy gold, 

1380 Hard food for Midas, I will none of thee, 

1445 1381 Nor none of thee thou pale and common drudge 

1382 tweene man and man : but thou, thou meager lead 

1383 which rather threatenft then doft promife ought, 

1384 thy palenes moues me more then eloquence, 

1385 and heere choofe I, ioy be the confequence. 

1386 Por. How all the other paffions fleet to ayre, 

1387 As doubtfull thoughts, and rafh imbrac'd defpaire : 

1388 And fhyddring feare, and greene-eyed iealoufie. 

1389 O loue be moderate, allay thy extafie, 

1390 In meafure raine thy ioy, fcant this exceffe, 

1391 I feele too much thy blefTing, make it lefTe 

1392 for feare I furf eit. 

1457 1393 Baf. What finde I heere ? 
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Hiding the grofeneffe with faire ornament : 1422 

There is no voice fo fimple, but affumes 1423 

Some marke of vertue on his outward parts ; 1424 

How manie cowards, whofe hearts are all as falfe 1425 

As ftayers of fand, weare yet vpon their chins 1426 

The beards of Hercules and frowning Mars, 1427 

Who inward fearcht, haue lyuers white as milke, 1428 

And thefe affume but valors excrement, 1429 

To render them redoubted. Looke on beautie, 1430 

And you fhall fee 'tis purchaft by the weight, 1431 

Which therein workes a miracle in nature, 1432 

Making them lighteft that weare moft of it : 1433 

So are thofe crifped fnakie golden locks 1434 

Which makes fuch wanton gambols with the winde 1435 

Vpon fuppofed faireneffe, often knowne 1436 

To be the dowrie of a fecond head, 1437 

The fcull that bred them in the Sepulcher. 1438 

Thus ornament is but the guiled Ihore 1439 

To a moft dangerous fea : the beautious fcarfe 1440 

Vailing an Indian beautie ; In a word, 1441 

The feeming truth which cunning times put on 1442 
To intrap the wifeft. Therefore then thou gaudie gold, 1443 

Hard food for Midas, I will none of thee, 1444 

Nor none of thee thou pale and common drudge 1445 
'Tweene man and man : but thou, thou meager lead 1446 

Which rather threatneft then doth promife ought, 1447 

Thy paleneffe moues me more then eloquence, 1448 

And here choofe I, ioy be the confequence. 1449 

Por. How all the other paffions fleet to ayre, 1450 

As doubtfuU thoughts, and rafli imbrac'd defpaire : 1451 

And fhuddring feare, and greene-eyed iealoufie. 1452 

loue be moderate, allay thy extafie, 1453 
In meafure raine thy ioy, fcant this exceffe, 1454 

1 feele too much thy bleffing, make it leffe, 1455 
For feare I furfeit. 1456 

Baf. What finde I here ? 1457 
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1394 Faire Portias counterfeit. What demy God 

1395 hath come fo neere creation ? moue thefe eyes ? 

1396 Or whither riding on the balls of mine 

1397 feeme they in motion ? Heere are feuerd lips 

1398 parted with fuger breath, fo fweet a barre 

1399 fhould funder fuch fweet friends : heere in her haires 

1400 the Paynter playes the Spyder, and hath wouen 

1401 a golden mefh tyntrap the harts of men 

1402 fafter then gnats in cobwebs, but her eyes 

1403 how could he fee to doe them ? hauing made one, 

1404 me thinkes it fhould haue power to fleale both his 

1405 and leaue it felfe vnfurnifht : Yet looke how farre 

1406 the fubftance of my praife doth wrong this fhadow 

1407 in vnderpryfmg it, fo farre this Ihadow 

1408 doth limpe behind the fubftance. Heeres the fcroule, 

1409 the continent and fummarie of my fortune. 

1474 1410 You that choofe not by the view 

1411 Chaunce as faire, and choofe as true: 

1412 Since this fortune falls to you, 

1413 Be content, andfeeke no new. 

1414 If you be well pleafd with this, 

1415 and hold your fortune for your bliffe^ 

1416 Turne you where your Lady is, 

1417 And claitne her with a louing kis. 

1482 1418 A gentle fcroule : Faire Lady, by your leaue, 

1419 I come by note to giue, and to receaue, 

1420 Like one of two contending in a prize 

1421 That thinks he hath done well in peoples eyes .• 

1422 Hearing applaufe and vniuerfall fhoute, 

1423 Giddy in fpirit, ftill gazing in a doubt 

1424 whether thofe peales of praife be his or no, 

1425 So thrice faire Lady ftand I euen fo, 

1426 As doubtfull whether what I fee be true, 

1427 Vntill confirmd, fignd, ratified by you. 
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Faire Portias counterfeit. What demie God 1458 

Hath come fo neere creation ? moue thefe eies ? 1459 

Or whether riding on the bals of mine 1460 

Seeme they in motion ? Here are feuer'd lips 1461 

Parted with fuger breath, fo fweet a barre 1462 

Should funder fuch fweet friends : here in her haires 1463 

The Painter plaies the Spider, and hath wouen 1464 

A golden mefli t'intrap the hearts of men 1465 

Fafter then gnats in cobwebs : but her eies, 1466 

How could he fee to doe them ? hauing made one, 1467 

Me thinkes it Ihould haue power to fteale both his 1468 

And leaue it felfe vnfurnifht : Yet looke how farre 1469 

The fubftance of my praife doth wrong this Ihadow 1470 

In vnderprifing it, fo farre this fhadow 1471 
Doth limpe behinde the fubftance. Here's the fcroule, 1472 

The continent, and fummarie of my fortune. 1473 

You that choofe not by the view 1474 

Chance as faire, and choofe as true: 1475 

Since this fortune fals to you, 1476 

Be content, afidfeeke no new. 1477 

If you be well pleafd with this, 1478 

And hold your fortune for your bliffe, 1479 

Turne you where your Lady is, 1480 

And claime her with a louing kiffe. 1481 

Baff. A gentlefcroule : Faire Lady, by your leaue, 1482 

I come by note to giue, and to receiue, 1483 

Like one of two contending in a prize 1484 

That thinks he hath done well in peoples eies : 1485 

Hearing applaufe and vniuerfall fliout, i486 

Giddie in fpirit, ftill gazing in a doubt 1487 

Whether thofe peales of praife be his or no. 1488 

So thrice faire Lady ftand I euen fo, 1489 

As doubtfull whether what I fee be true, 1490 

Vntill confirm'd, fign'd, ratified by you. 1491 
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1492 1428 Por. You fee me Lord Baffanio where I fband, 

1429 fuch as I am ; though for my felfe alone 

1430 I would not be ambitious in my wifh 

1431 to wilh my felfe much better, yet for you, 

1432 I would be trebled twentie times my felfe, 

1433 a thoufand times more faire, tenne thoufand times 

1434 more rich, that onely to ftand high in your account, 

1435 I might in vertues, beauties, liuings, friends 

1436 exceede account : but the full fumme of me 

1437 is fume of fomething : which to terme in groffe, 

1438 is an vnleffond girle, vnfchoold, vnpraftized, 

1439 happy in this, fhe is not yet fo old 

1505 1440 but fhe may learne : happier then this, 

1441 fhee is not bred fo dull but fhe can learne ; 

1442 happieft of all, is that her gentle fpirit 

1443 commits it felfe to yours to be direfted, 

1444 as from her Lord, her gouernour, her King. 

1445 My felfe, and what is mine, to you and yours 

1446 is now conuerted. But now I was the Lord 

1447 of this faire manfion, maifter of my feruants, 

1448 Queene ore my felfe ; and euen now, but now, 

1449 this houfe, thefe feruaunts, and this fame my felfe 

1450 are yours, my Lords, I giue them with this ring, 

1451 which when you part from, loofe, or giue away, 

1452 let it prefage the ruine of your loue, 

1453 and be my vantage to exclaime on you. 

1454 Baff. Maddam, you haue bereft me of all words, 
1519 1455 onely my blood fpeakes to you in my vaines, 

1456 and there is fuch confufion in my powers, 

1457 as after fome oration fairely fpoke 

1458 by a beloued Prince, there doth appeare 

1459 among the buzzing pleafed multitude. 

1460 Where euery fomthing beeing blent together, 

1461 turnes to a wild of nothing, faue of ioy 

146a expreft, and not exprefl : but when this ring 
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Por. You fee my Lord Bajfiano where I ftand, 1492 

Such as I am ; though for my felfe alone 1493 

I would not be ambitious in my wifh, 1494 

To wilh my felfe much better, yet for you, 1495 

I would be trebled twenty times my felfe, 1496 

A thoufand times more faire, ten thoufand times 1497 

More rich, that onely to ftand high in your account, 1498 

I might in vertues, beauties, linings, friends, 1499 

Exceed account : but the full fumme of me 1500 

Is fum of nothing : which to terme in groffe, 1501 

Is an vnleffoned girle, vnfchool'd, vnpra6tiz'd, 1502 

Happy in this, fhe is not yet fo old 1503 

But fhe may learne : happier then this, 1504 

Shee is not bred fo dull but Ihe can learne ; 1505 

Happieft of all, is that her gentle fpirit 1506 

Commits it felfe to yours to be direfted, 1507 

As from her Lord, her Gouernour, her King. 1508 

My felfe, and what is mine, to you and yours 1509 

Is now conuerted. But now I was the Lord 1510 

Of this faire manfion, mafter of my feruants, I5li 

Queene ore my felfe : and euen now, but now, 1512 

This houfe, thefe feruants, and this fame my felfe 1513 

Are yours, my Lord, I giue them with this ring, 1514 

Which when you part from, loofe, or giue away, 1515 

Let it prefage the ruine of your loue, 1516 

And be my vantage to exclaime on you. 1517 

Bajf. Maddam, you haue bereft me of all words, 1518 

Onely my bloud fpeakes to you in my vaines, 1519 

And there is fuch confufion in my powers, 1520 

As after fome oration fairely fpoke 1521 

By a beloued Prince, there doth appeare 1522 

Among the buzzing pleafed multitude, 1523 

Where euery fomething being blent together, 1524 

Turnes to a wilde of nothing, faue of ioy 1525 

Expreft, and not expreft : but when this ring 1526 
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1463 parts from this finger, then parts life from hence, 

1464 6 then be bold to fay Baffanios dead. 

1465 Ner. My Lord and Lady, it is now our time 

1466 that haue floode by and feene our wilhes prof per, 

1467 to cry good ioy, good ioy my Lord and Lady. 
1532 1468 Gra. My Lord Baffanio, and my gentle Lady, 

1469 I wifh you all the ioy that you can wifh .■ 

1470 for / am fure you can wifli ftone from me : 

1471 and when your honours meane to folemnize 

1472 the bargaine of your fayth : I doe befeech you 

1473 euen at that time I may be married to. 

1474 Baff. With all my hart, fo thou canft get a wife. 

1475 Gra. I thanke your Lordlhip, you haue got me one. 

1476 My eyes my Lord can looke as fwift as yours : 

1477 you faw the miftres, I beheld the mayd : 

1478 You lou'd, / lou'd for intermiffion, 

1479 No more pertaines to me my lord then you ; 
1544 1480 your fortune flood vpon the caskets there, 

1481 and fo did mine to as the matter falls : 

1482 for wooing heere vntill / fwet againe, 

1483 and fwearing till my very rough was dry 

1484 with oathes of loue, at laft, if promife lafl: 

1485 I got a promife of this faire one heere 

i486 to haue her loue : prouided that your fortune 

1487 atchiu'd her miftres. 

1488 Por. Is this true Nerriffa ? 

1489 Ner. Maddam it is, fo you ftand pleafd withall. 

1490 Bajjf. And doe you Gratiano meane good fayth ">. 

1491 Gra. Yes faith my Lord. 

1556 1492 Baff. Our feaft fhalbe much honered in your mariage. 

1493 Gra. Wele play with them the firft boy for a thoufand ducats. 

1494 Ner. What and ftake downe 1 

1493 Gra. No, we Ihall nere win at that fport and ftake downe. 
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Parts from this finger, then parts life from hence, 1527 

then be bold to fay BaJJhnio's dead. 1528 
Ner. My Lord and Lady, it is now our time 1529 

That haue flood by and feene our wiflies profper, 1530 

To cry good ioy, good ioy my Lord and Lady. 1531 

Gra. My Lord Bdjjfanio, and my gentle Lady, 1532 

1 wifh you all the ioy that you can wifli : 1533 
For I am fure you can wifh none from me .• 1534 
And when your Honours meane to folemnize 1533 
The bargaine of your faith : I doe befeech you 1536 
Euen at that time I may be married too. 1537 

Bajjf. With all my heart, fo thou canft get a wife. 1538 

Gra. I thanke your Lordfhip, you gaue got me one. 1539 

My eyes my Lord can looke as fwift as yours : 1540 

You faw the miftres, I beheld the maid : 1541 

You lou'd, I lou'd for intermiffion, 1542 

No more pertaines to me my Lord then you ; 1548 

Your fortune ftood vpon the caskets there, 1544 

And fo did mine too, as the matter falls : 1545 

For wooing heere vntill I fwet againe, 1546 

And (wearing till my very rough was dry 1547 

With oathes of loue, at lail, if promife laft, 1548 

I got a promife of this faire one heere 1549 

To haue her loue : prouided that your fortune 1550 

Atchieu'd her miftreffe. 1551 

Por. Is this true Netrijfa ? 1552 

Ner. Madam it is fo, fo you ftand pleas'd withal 1. 1553 

BaJ/] And doe you Gratiano meane good faith ? 1554 

Gra. Yes faith my Lord. 1555 

Baff. Our feaft Ihall be much honored in your mar- 1556 

riage. 1557 

Gra. Weele play with them the firfl boy for a thou- 1558 

fand ducats. 1559 

Ner. What and ftake downe } 1560 

Gra. No, we Ihal nere win at that fport, and ftake 1561 

downe. 1562 
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1496 But who comes heere ? Lorenzo and his infidell ? 

1497 what, and my old Venecian friend Salerio ? 

1498 Enter Lorenzo, Leffica, and Salerio a meffenger 

1499 from Venice. 

1566 1500 Baffa. Lorenzo and Salerio, welcome hether, 

1501 if that the youth of my newe intreft heere 

1502 haue power to bid you welcome : by your leaue 

1503 I bid my very friends and countrymen 

1504 fweet Portia welcome. 

1505 Por. So doe I my Lord, they are intirely welcome. 

1506 Lor. I thanke your honour, for my part my Lord 

1507 my purpofe was not to haue feene you heere, 

1508 but meeting with Salerio by the way 

1509 he did entreate me paft all faying nay 

1510 to come with him along. 

1511 Sal. I did my Lord, 

1512 and I haue reafon for it, Signior Anthonio 

1513 commends him to you. 

1580 1514 Baff. Ere I ope his Letter 

1515 I pray you tell me how my good friend doth. 

1516 Sal. Not ficke my Lord, vnlefTe it be in mind, 

1517 nor well, vnleffe in mind : his letter there 

1518 will fhow you his eftate. open the letter. 

1519 Gra. Nerriffa, cheere yond ilranger, bid her welcom. 

1520 Your hand SaleHo, what's the newes from Venice .' 

1521 How doth that royall Merchant good Anthonio! 

1522 I know he will be glad of our fucceffe, 

1523 We are the Lafons, we haue wone the fleece. 

1524 Sal. I would you had won the fleece that he hath lofb. 

1525 Por. There are fome fhrowd contents in yond fame paper 

1526 That fleales the colour from Baffanios cheeke, 

1527 Some deere friend dead, elfe nothing in the world 
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But who comes heere ? Lorenzo and his Infidell ? 1563 

What and my old Venetian friend Salerio ? 1564 

Enter Lorenzo, lejjica, and Salerio. 1565 

Baf. Lorenzo and Salerio, welcome hether, 1566 

If that the youth of my new intereft heere 1567 

Haue power to bid you welcome : by your leaue 1568 

I bid my verie friends and Countrimen 1569 

Sweet Portia welcome. 1570 

Por. So do I my Lord, they are intirely welcome. 1571 

Lor. I thanke your honor ; for my part my Lord, 1572 

My purpofe was not to haue feene you heere, 1573 

But meeting with Salerio by the way, 1574 

He did intreate mee paft all faying nay 1575 

To come with him along. 1576 

Sal. I did my Lord, 1577 

And I haue reafon for it, Signior Anthonio 1578 

Commends him to you. 1579 

Baff. Ere I ope his Letter 1580 

I pray you tell me how my good friend doth. 1581 

Sal. Not ficke my Lord, vnleffe it be in minde, 1582 

Nor wel, vnleffe in minde : his Letter there 1583 

Wil Ihew you his eftate. 1584 

Opens the Letter. 1585 

Gra. Nerrijifa, cheere yond ftranger, bid her welcom. 1586 

Your hand Salerio, what's the newes from Venice "i 1587 

How doth that royal Merchant good Anthonio ; 1588 

I know he wil be glad of our fucceffe, 1589 

We are the lafons, we haue won the fleece. 1590 

Sal. I would you had won the fleece that hee hath 1591 

loft. 1592 

Por. There are fome fhrewde contents in yond fame 1593 

Paper, 1594 

That fteales the colour from BaJJianos cheeke, 1595 

Some deere friend dead, elfe nothing in the world 1596 
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1528 could turne fo much the conftitution 
1598 1529 of any conftant man : what worfe and worfe ? 

1530 With leaue Baffanio I am halfe your felfe, 

1531 and I muft freely haue the halfe of any thing 

1532 that this fame paper brings you. 

1533 Bajf. O fweete Portia, 

1534 heere are a few of the vnpleafant'ft words 

1535 that euer blotted paper. Gentle Lady 

1536 when I did firft impart my loue to you, 

1537 I freely told you all the wealth I had 

1538 ranne in my vaines, I was a gentleman, 

1539 and then / told you true : and yet deere Lady 

1540 rating my felfe at nothing, you fliall fee 

1610 1541 how much / was a Braggart, when I told you 

1542 my ftate was nothing, I Ihould then haue told you 

1543 that / was worfe then nothing ; for indeede 

1544 I haue ingag'd my felfe to a deere friend, 
X54S ingag'd my friend to his meere enemie 

1546 to feede my meanes. Heere is a letter Lady, 

1547 the paper as the body of my friend, 

1548 and euery word in it a gaping wound 

1549 iffuing life blood. But is it true Salerio 

1550 hath all his ventures faild, what not one hit, 

1551 from Tripolis, from Mexico and England, 
1621 1552 from Lisbon, Barbary, and /ndia, 

1553 and not one velTell fcape the dreadfull touch 

1554 of Merchant-marring rocks ">. 

1555 Sal. Not one my Lord. 

1556 Befides, it Ihould appeare, that if he had 

1557 the prefent money to difcharge the lew, 

1558 hee would not take it : neuer did / know 

1559 a creature that did beare the fhape of man 

1560 fo keene and greedie to confound a man. 

1561 He plyes the Duke at morning and at night, 

1562 and doth impeach the freedome of the ftate 

1563 if they deny him iuftice. Twentie Merchants, 
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Could turne fo much the conftitution 1597 

Of any conftant man. What, worfe and worfe ? 1598 

With leaue Bajjfanio I am halfe your felfe, 1599 

And I mull freely haue the halfe of any thing 1600 

That this fame paper brings you. 1601 

Bajf. O fweet Portia. 1602 

Heere are a few of the vnpleafant'ft words 1603 

That euer blotted paper. Gentle Ladie 1604 

When I did firft impart my loue to you, 1605 

I freely told you all the wealth I had 1606 

Ran in my vaines : I was a Gentleman, 1607 

And then I told you true : and yet deere Ladie, 1608 

Rating my felfe at nothing, you fliall fee 1609 

How much I was a Braggart, when I told you 1610 

My ftate was nothing, I Ihould then haue told you I6H 

That I was worfe then nothing : for indeede 1612 

I haue ingag'd my felfe to a deere friend, 1613 

Ingag'd my friend to his meere enemie 1614 

To feede my meanes. Heere is a Letter Ladie, 1615 

The paper as the bodie of my friend, I6I6 

And euerie word in it a gaping wound 1617 

Iffuing life blood. But is it true Salerio, 1618 

Hath all his ventures faild, what not one hit, 1619 

From Tripolis, from Mexico and England, 1620 

From Lisbon, Barbary, and India, 1621 

And not one veffell fcape the dreadfull touch 1622 

Of Merchant-marring rocks .' 1623 

Sal. Not one my Lord. 1624 

Befides, it fhould appeare, that if he had 1625 

The prefent money to difcharge the lew, i626 

He would not take it : neuer did I know i627 

A creature that did beare the fhape of man 1628 

So keene and greedy to confound a man. i629 

He plyes the Duke at morning and at night, 1630 

And doth impeach the freedome of the ftate 1631 

If they deny him iuftice. Twenty Merchants, 1632 
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1564 the Duke himfelfe, and the Magnificoes 

1565 of greateft port haue all perfwaded with him, 
1635 1566 but none can driue him from the enuious plea 

1567 of forfaiture, of iuftice, and his bond. 

1568 Jeffi. When I was with him, I haue heard him fweare 

1569 to Tuball 3in6. to Chus, his country-men, 

1570 that he would rather haue Anthonios flefh 

1571 then twentie times the value of the fumme 

1572 that he did owe him : and I know my lord, 

1573 if law, authoritie, and power denie not, 

1574 it will goe hard with poore Anthonio. 

1575 Por. Is it your deere friend that is thus in trouble ? 

1576 Baff. The deereft friend to me, the kindeft man, 

1577 the befl conditiond and vnwearied fpirit 

1578 in dooing curtefies : and one in whom 

1579 the auncient Romaine honour more appeares 

1580 then any that drawes breath in /talie. 
1650 1581 Por. What fumme owes he the lew ? 

1582 Baff. For me three thoufand ducats. 

1583 Por. What no more, pay him fix thoufand, & deface the bond : 

1584 double fixe thoufand and then treble that, 

1585 before a friend of this difcription 

1586 flaall lofe a haire through Baffanios fault. 

1587 Firft goe with me to Church, and call me wife, 

1588 and then away to Venice to your friend : 

1589 for neuer fliall you lie by Portias fide 

1590 with an vnquiet foule. You fhall haue gold 

1591 to pay the petty debt twenty times ouer. 

1592 When it is payd, bring your true friend along, 

1593 my mayd Nerriffa, and my felfe meane time 

1594 vvill Hue as maydes and widdowes ; come away, 

1595 for you Ihall hence vpon your wedding day : 

1596 bid your freends welcome, Ihow a merry cheere, 

1597 fince you are deere bought, I will loue you deere. 

1598 But let me heare the letter of your friend. 
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The Duke himfelfe, and the Magnificoes 1633 

Of greateft port haue all perfwaded with him, 1634 

But none can driue him from the enuious plea 1635 

Of forfeiture, of iuftice, and his bond. 1636 
lejji. When I was with him, I haue heard him fweare 1637 

To Tuball and to Chus, his Countri-men, 1638 

That he would rather haue Anthonio's flefh, 1639 

Then twenty times the value of the fumme 1640 

That he did owe him : and I know my Lord, 1641 

If law, authoritie, and power denie not, 1642 

It will goe hard with poore Anthonio. 1643 
Por. Is it your deere friend that is thus in trouble ? 1644 

Baff. The deereft friend to me, the kindeft man, 1645 

The beft condition'd, and vnwearied fpirit 1646 

In doing curtefies : and one in whom 1647 

The ancient Romane honour more appeares 1648 

Then any that drawes breath in Italic. 1649 

Por. What fumme owes he the lew ? 1650 

Bajf. For me three thoufand ducats. 1651 

Por. What, no more .' 1652 

Pay him fixe thoufand, and deface the bond : 1653 

Double fixe thoufand, and then treble that, 1654 

Before a friend of this defcription 1655 

Shall lofe a haire through Bajfano's fault. 1656 

Firft goe with me to Church, and call me wife, 1657 

And then away to Venice to your friend : i658 

For neuer fhall you lie by P 07 Has fide 1659 

With an vnquiet foule. You fliall haue gold I66O 

To pay the petty debt twenty times ouer. 166I 

When it is payd, bring your true friend along, 1662 

My maid Nerrijfa, and my felfe meane time 1663 

Will Hue as maids and widdowes ; come away, 1664 

For you Ihall hence vpon your wedding day : i665 

Bid your friends welcome, fhow a merry cheere, I666 

Since you are deere bought, I will loue you deere. 1667 

But let me heare the letter of your friend. 1668 
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1599 Sweet Baflanio, my Jhips haue all mifcaried, my Creditors growe 

1670 1600 cruell, my ejlate is very low,my bond to thelewe isforfaite, andfincei n 

1601 payingit, it is impofsible IJhouldliue, all debts are cleerdbetweene you 

1602 and I if I might but fee you at my death: notwithftanding, vfeyourplea- 

1603 fure, if your lone do not perfwade you to come, let not my letter. 

1604 Por. O loue ! difpatch all bufines and be gone. 

1605 Baff. Since / haue your good leaue to goe away, 

1606 I will make haft ; but till I come againe, 

1607 no bed fhall ere be guiltie of my ftay, 

1608 nor reft be interpofer twixt vs twaine. 

1609 Exeunt. 

1610 Enter the lew, and Salerio, and Anthonio, 

161 1 and the laylor. 

1682 1612 lew. laylor, looke to him, tell not me of mercie, 

1613 this is the foole that lent out money gratis. 

1614 laylor, looke to him. 

1615 Ant. Heare me yet good Skylock. 

1616 lew. He haue my bond, fpeake not againft my bond, 

1617 I haue fworne an oath, that I will haue my bond : 
i6i8 thou call'dft me dogge before thou hadft a caufe, 

1619 but fince I am a dog, beware my phanges, 

1620 the Duke fhall graunt me iuftice, / do wonder 

1621 thou naughtie /aylor that thou art fo fond 

1622 to come abroade with him at his requeft. 
1693 1623 An. \ pray thee heare me fpeake. 

1624 lew. He haue my bond. I will not heare thee fpeake, 

1625 He haue my bond, and therefore fpeake no more. 

1626 He not be made a foft and dull eyde foole, 

1627 to fhake the head, relent, and figh, and yeeld 

1628 to chriftian interceffers : follow not, 

1629 He haue no fpeaking, / will haue my bond. 

1630 Exit lew. 
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Sweet Baflanio, my Jhips haue all mifcarried, my Credi- 1669 
tors grow cruell, my ejlate is very low, m.y bond to the lew ts 1670 
foifeit, andfince in paying it, it is impoJ]ible IJhouldliue, all 1671 
debts are cleerd betweene you and I, if I might fee you at my 1672 
death: notwithflanding,vfeyourpleafure,if your loue doe not 1673 
perfwade you to come, let not my letter. 1674 

Por. O loue ! difpach all bufines and be gone. 1675 

Baff. Since I haue your good leaue to goe away, 1676 

I will make haft ; but till I come againe, 1677 

No bed ftiall ere be guilty of my ftay, 1678 

Nor reft be interpofer twixt vs twaine. Exeunt. 1679 



Enter the lew, and Solanio, and Anthonio, 1680 

and the lay lor. 1681 

lew. laylor, looke to him, tell not me of mercy, 1682 

This is the foole that lends out money gratis. 1683 

laylor, looke to him. 1684 

Ant. Heare me yet good Shylok. 1685 

lew. He haue my bond, fpeake not againft my bond, 1686 

I haue fworne an oath that I will haue my bond : 1687 

Thou call'dft me dog before thou hadft a caufe, I688 

But iince I am a dog, beware my phangs, 1689 

The Duke fhall grant me iuftice, I do wonder 1690 

Thou naughty laylor, that thou art fo fond 1691 

To come abroad with him at his requeft. 1692 

Ant. I pray thee heare me fpeake. 1693 

lew. He haue my bond, I will not heare thee fpeake, 1694 

He haue my bond, and therefore fpeake no more. 1695 

He not be made a foft and dull ey'd foole, 1696 

To fhake the head, relent, and figh, and yeeld 1697 

To Chriftian interceffors : follow not, 1698 

He haue no fpeaking, I will haue my bond. Exit Tew. 1699 
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1631 Sol. It is the moft impenitrable curre 

1632 that euer kept with men. 

1633 An. I ,et him alone, 

1634 He follow him no more with bootleffe prayers. 
1704 1635 hee feekes my life, his reafon well /know ; 

1636 I oft deliuerd from his forfeytures 

1637 many that haue at times made mone to me, 

1638 therefore he hates me, 

1639 Sal. I am fiire the Duke will neuer grant 

1640 this forfaiture to hold. 

1641 An. The Duke cannot denie the courfe of law : 

1642 for the commoditie that ftrangers haue 

1643 with vs in Venice, if it be denyed, 

1644 will much impeach the iuftice of the ftate, 

1645 fmce that the trade and profit of the citty 

1646 confifteth of all Nations. Therefore goe, 

1647 thefe griefes and lofTes haue fo bated me 

1648 that / fhall hardly fpare a pound of flelh 
1718 1649 to morrow, to my bloody Creditor. 

1650 Well /aylor on, pray God Baffanio come 

1651 to fee me pay his debt, and then I care not. Exeunt. 

1652 Enter Portia, Nerrijfa, Lorenzo, lefjica, and a 

1653 man of Portias. 

1654 Lor. Maddam, although I fpeake it in your prefence, 

1655 you haue a noble and a true conceite 

1656 of god-like amitie, which appeares moft ftrongly 

1657 in bearing thus the abfence of your Lord. 

1658 But if you knew to whom you fhow this honour, 

1659 how true a gentleman you fend releefe, 

1660 how deere a louer of my Lord your husband, 

1661 I know you would be prouder of the worke 

1662 then cuftomarie bountie can enforce you. 
1732 1663 Por. I neuer did repent for dooing good, 

1664 nor fhall not now : for in companions 
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Sol. It is the moft impenetrable curre 1700 

That euer kept with men. 1701 

Ant. Let him alone, 1702 

He follow him no more with bootleffe prayers : 1703 

He feekes my life, his reafon well I know ; 1704 

I oft deliuer'd from his forfeitures 1705 

Many that haue at times made mone to me, 1706 

Therefore he hates me. 1707 

Sol. I am fure the Duke will neuer grant 1708 

this forfeiture to hold. 1709 

An. The Duke cannot deny the courfe of law : 1710 

For the commoditie that ftrangers haue 1711 

With vs in Venice, if it be denied, 1712 

Will much impeach the iuftice of the State, 1713 

Since that the trade and profit of the citty 1714 

Confifteth of all Nations. Therefore goe, 1715 

Thefe greefes and loffes haue fo bated mee, 1716 

That I Ihall hardly fpare a pound of flelh 1717 

To morrow, to my bloudy Creditor. 1718 

Well laylor, on, pray God Bajfanio come 1719 
To fee me pay his debt, and then I care not. Exeunt. 1720 

Enter Portia, Nerrijifa, Lorenzo, lejjica, and a man of 1721 

Portias. n22 

Lor. Madam, although I fpeake it in your prefence, 1723 

You haue a noble and a true conceit 1724 

Of god-like amity, which appeares moft ftrongly 1725 

In bearing thus the abfence of your Lord. 1726 

But if you knew to whom you fhew this honour, 1727 

How true a Gentleman you fend releefe, 1728 

How deere a louer of my Lord your husband, 1729 

I know you would be prouder of the worke 1730 

Then cuftomary bounty can enforce you. 1731 

Por. I neuer did repent for doing good, 1732 

Nor fhall not now : for in companions 1733 
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1665 that doe conuerfe and waft the time together, 

1666 vvhofe foules doe beare an egall yoke of loue, 

1667 there muft be needes a like proportion 

1668 of lyniaments, of manners, and of fpirit ; 

1669 which makes me thinke that this Anthonio 

1670 beeing the befome louer of my Lord, 

1671 muft needes be like my Lord. If it be fo, 
1741 1672 How little is the coft I haue beftowed 

1673 in purchafing the femblance of my foule ; 

1674 From out the ftate of hellifh cruelty, 

167s This comes too neere the praifing of my felfe, 

1676 Therefore no more of it : heere other things 

1677 Lorenfo I commit into your hands, 

1678 The husbandry and mannage of my houfe, 

1679 Vntill my Lords returne : for mine owne part 

1680 I haue toward heauen breath'd a fecret vowe, 

1681 To Hue in prayer and contemplation, 
1751 1682 Onely attended by Nerrijfa heere, 

1683 Vntill her husband and my Lords returne, 

1684 There is a Monaftry two miles off, 

1685 And there we will abide. I doe defire you 

1686 not to denie this impofition, 

1687 the which my loue and fome neceffity 

1688 now layes vpon you. 

1689 Lorenf. Madame, with all my hart, 

1690 I Ihall obey you in all faire commaunds. 

1691 Por. My people doe already know my mind, 

1692 And will acknowledge you and Jefjica 

1693 in place of Lord Baffanio and my felfe. 

1694 So far you well till we fhall meete againe. 

1695 Lor. Faire thoughts and happy houres attend on you. 

1696 lejft. I wifh your Ladifhip all harts content. 

1697 Por I thank you for your wifh, and am well pleafd 

1698 to wifli it back on you : far you well yeffica. Exeunt. 

1699 Now Balthafer, as I haue euer found thee honeft true, 

1700 So let me find thee ftill : take this fame letter. 
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That do conuerfe and wafte the timetogether, 1734 

Whofe foules doe beare an egal yoke of loue, 1735 

There mull be needs a like proportion 1736 

Of lyniaments, of manners, and of fpirit ; 1737 

Which makes me thinke that this Anthonio 1738 

Being the bofome louer of my Lord, 1739 

Muft needs be like my Lord. If it be fo, 1740 

How little is the coft I haue bellowed 1741 

In purchafing the femblance of my foule ; 1742 

From out the Hate of hellilh cruelty, 1743 

This comes too neere the prailing of my felfe, 1744 

Therefore no more of it : heere other things 1745 

Lorenfo I commit into your hands, 1748 

The husbandry and mannage of my houfe, 1747 

Vntill ray Lords returne ; for mine owne part 1748 

I haue toward heauen breath'd a fecret vow, 1749 

To liue in prayer and contemplation, 1750 

Onely attended by Nerriffa heere, 1751 

Vntill her husband and my Lords returne : 1752 

There is a monaftery too miles off, 1753 

And there we will abide. I doe defire you 1754 

Not to denie this impolition, 1755 

The which my loue and fome neceffity 1756 

Now layes vpon you. 1757 

Lorenf. Madame, with all my heart, 1758 

I Ihall obey you in all faire commands. 1759 

Por. My people doe already know ray minde, 1760 

And will acknowledge you and lejjica 1761 

In place of Lord Bajfanio and my felfe. 1762 

So far you well till we Ihall meete againe. 1763 
Lor. Faire thoughts & happy houres attend on you. 1764 

lejji. I wilh your Ladilhip all hearts content. 1765 
Por. I thanke you for your wilh, and am well pleas'd 1766 
To wilh it backe on you : faryouwell lejjica. Exeunt. 1767 
Now Balthafer, as I haue euer found thee honell true, 1768 

So let me finde thee Hill : take this fame letter, 1769 
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1770 1701 and vfe thou all th'indeuour of a man, 
1702 In fpeede to Mantua, fee thou render this 
17D3 into my cofm hands Doftor Belario, 

1704 And looke what notes and garments he doth giue thee, 

1705 bring them /pray thee with imagin'd fpeede 

1706 vnto the Trane£l, to the common Ferrie 

1707 which trades to Venice ; waft no time in words 

1708 but get thee gone, I fhall be there before thee. 
1778 1709 Baltha. Madam, I goe with all conuenient fpeede. 

1710 Porti a Come on Nerriffa, I haue worke in hand 

1711 That you yet know not of ; weele fee our husbands 

1712 before they thinke of vs .' 

1713 Nerriffa. Shall they fee vs } 

1714 Portia. They fhall Nerriffa : but in fuch a habite, 

1715 that they fhall thinke we are accomplifhed 

1716 with that we lacke ; He hold thee any wager 

1717 when we are both accoutered like young men, 

1718 ile proue the prettier fellow of the two, 

1719 and weare my dagger with the brauer grace, 

1720 and fpeake betweene the change of man and boy, 

1721 with a reede voyce, and turne two minfmg fteps 

1722 into a manly ftride ; and fpeake of frayes 

1792 1723 like a fine bragging youth : and tell quaint lyes 

1724 how honorable Ladies fought my loue, 

1725 which I denying, they fell ficke and dyed. 

1726 I could not doe withall : then ile repent, 

1727 and wifh for all that, that I had not killd them ; 

1728 And twenty of thefe punie lies ile tell, 

1729 that men fhall fweare I haue difcontinued fchoole 

1730 aboue a twelue-moneth : I haue within my minde 

1731 a thoufand raw tricks of thefe bragging lacks, 

1732 which I will praftife. 

1733 Nerriff Why, fhall we turne to men ? 
1803 1734 Portia. Fie, what a queftion's that, 

1735 if thou wert nere a lewd interpreter : 

1736 But come, ile tell thee all my my whole deuice 
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And vfe thou all the indeauor of a man, 1770 

In fpeed to Mantua, fee thou render this 1771 

Into my cofms hands, Doftor Belario, 1772 
And looke what notes and garments he doth giue thee, 1773 

Bring them I pray thee with imagin'd fpeed 1774 

Vnto the Traneft, to the common Ferrie 1775 

Which trades to Venice ; wafle no time in words, 1776 

But get thee gone, I fhall be there before thee. 1777 

Baltk. Madam, I goe with all conuenient fpeed. 1778 

Por. Come on Nerrijfa, I haue worke in hand 1779 

That you yet know not of ; wee'll fee our husbands 1780 

Before they thinke of vs "i 1781 

Nerrijfa. Shall they fee vs f 1782 

Portia. They fhall Nerriffa : but in fuch a habit, 1783 

That they fhall thinke we are accompliHied 1784 

With what we lacke ; He hold thee any wager 1785 

When we are both accoutered like yong men, 1786 

He proue the prettier fellow of the two, 1787 

And weare my dagger with the brauer grace, 1788 

And fpeake betweene the change of man and boy, 1789 

With a reede voyce, and turne two minfing fteps 1790 

Into a manly flride ; and fpeake of frayes 1791 

Like a fine bragging youth : and tell quaint lyes 1792 

How honourable Ladies fought my loue, 1793 

Which I denying, they fell ficke and died. 1794 

I could not doe withall : then He repent, 1795 

And wilh for all that, that I had not kil'd them ; 1796 

And twentie of thefe punie lies He tell, 1797 

That men fhall fweare I haue difcontinued fchoole 1798 

Aboue a twelue moneth : I haue within my minde 1799 

A thoufand raw tricks of thefe bragging lacks, 1800 

Which I will praftife. 1801 

Nerrif. Why, fhall wee turne to men .? 1802 

Portia. Fie, what a queflions that t 1803 

If thou wert nere a lewd interpreter : 1804 

But come, He tell thee all my whole deuice 1805 
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1737 when I am in my coach, which ftayes for vs 

1738 at the Parke gate ; and therefore haft away, 

1739 for we muft meafure twenty miles to day Exeunt. 

1740 Enter Clowne and ^effica. 

1741 Clowne. Yes truly, for looke you, the finnes of the Father are to 

1742 be laid vpon the children, therefore I promife you, I feare you, I 

1743 was alwaies plaine with you, and fo now I fpeake my agitation of 
_i744 the matter : therefore be a good chere, for truly I thinke you are 

1745 damnd, there is but one hope in it that can doe you any good, and 

1816 1746 that is but a kinde of baftard hope neither. 

1747 leffica. And what hope is that I pray thee ? 

1748 Clowne. Marry you may partly hope that your Father got you 

1749 not, that you are not the lewes daughter. 

1750 yejjica. That were a kind of baftard hope in deede, fo the finnes 

1751 of my mother fhould be vifited vpon me. 

1752 Clow7ie. Truly then I feare you are damnd both by father and 

1753 mother : thus when I fhun Scilla your father, I fall into Caribdis 

1754 your mother ; well, you are gone both wayes. 

1755 lejjica. I fhall be fau'd by my husband, he hath made me a Chri- 

1756 ftian .'' 

1828 1757 Clowne. Truly the more to blame he, we were Chriftians enow 

1758 before, in as many as could well liue one by another : this making 

1759 of Chriftians will raife the price of Hogs, if we grow all to be pork 

1760 eaters, we fhall not fhortly haue a ralher on the coles for mony. 



1761 Enter Lorenzo. 

1762 leffi. He tell my husband Launcelet what you fay, here he come .' 

1763 Loren. I fhall grow iealious of you fhortly Launcelet, if you thus 

1764 get my wife into corners .'' 

1765 Jeflica. Nay, you neede not feare vs Lorenzo, Launcelet and I are 
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When I am in my coach, which ftayes for vs I8O6 

At the Parke gate ; and therefore hafte away, 1807 

For we mufl: meafure twentie miles to day. Exeunt. 1808 

Enter Clowne and lejjica. 1809 

Clown. Yes truly ; for looke you, the finnes of the Fa- 1810 
ther are to be laid vpon the children, therefore I promife 1811 
you, I feare you, I was alwaies plaine with you, and fo 1812 
now I fpeake my agitation of the matter : therf ore be of 1813 
good cheere, for truly I thinke you are damn'd, there is 1814 
but one hope in it that can doe you anie good, and that is 1815 
but a kinde of baftard hope neither. 1816 

leJJica. And what hope is that I pray thee t 1817 

Clow. Marrie you may partlie hope that your father 1818 
got you not, that you are not the lewes daughter. 1819 

lef. That were a kinde of baftard hope indeed, fo the 1820 
fins of my mother fhould be vifited vpon me. 1821 

Clow. Truly then I feare you are damned both by fa- 1822 
ther and mother : thus when I fhun Scilla your father, I 1823 
fall into Charibdis your mother ; well, you are gone both 1824 
waies. 1825 

lef. I fhall be fau'd by my husband, he hath made me 1826 
a Chriftian. 1827 

Clow. Truly the more to blame he, we were Chrifti- 1828 
ans enow before, e'ne as many as could wel liue one by a- 1829 
nother : this making of Chriftians will raife the price of 1830 
Hogs, if wee grow all to be porke-eaters, wee fhall not 1831 
Ihortlie haue a ralher on the coales for money. 1832 

Enter Lorenzo. 1833 

lef He tell my husband Lancelet what you fay, heere 1834 

he comes. 1835 

Loren. I fhall grow iealous of you Ihortly Lancelet, 1836 

if you thus get my wife into corners .■' 1837 

lef Nay, you need not feare vs Lorenzo, Launcelet 1838 
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1766 out, he tells me flatly there's no mercy for mee in heauen, becaufe 

1767 I am a lewes daughter : and he fayes you are no good member of 

1768 the common-wealth, for in conuerting lewes to Chriftians, you 

1769 raife the price of porke. 

1770 Loren. I Ihall aunfwere that better to the common-wealth than 
1845 1771 you can the getting vp of the Negroes belly : the Moore is with 

1772 child by you Lanncelet? 

1773 Clowne. It is much that the Moore fhould be more then rea- 

1774 fon : but if flie be lefle then an honeft woman, flie is indeede more 

1775 then I tooke her for. 

1776 Loren. How euery foole can play vpon the word, I thinke the 

1777 beft grace of wit will fhortly turne into filence, and difcourfe grow 

1778 commendable in none onely but Parrats : goe in firra, bid them 

1779 prepare for dinner ? 

1780 Clowne. That is done fir, they haue all ftomacks ? 

1781 Loren. Goodly Lord what a wit fnapper are you, than bid them 

1782 prepare dinner ? 

1857 1783 Clowne. That is done to fir, onely couer is the word. 

1784 Loren. Will you couer than fir .? 

1785 Clowne. Not fo fir neither, I know my duty. 

1786 Loreit. Yet more quarrelling with occafion, wilt thou fliewe 

1787 the whole wealth of thy wit in an inftant ; I pray thee vnderfliand a 

1788 plaine man in his plaine meaning : goe to thy fellowes, bid them 

1789 couer the table, ferue in the meate, and we will come in to dinner. 

1790 Clowne. For the table fir, it fliall be feru'd in, for the meate fir, it 

1791 fhall be couerd, for your comming in to dinner fir, why let it be as 

1792 humors and conceites fhall gouerne. Exit Clowne. 

1869 1793 Loren. O deare difcretion, how his words are futed, 
1794 The foole hath planted in his memorie 
179s an Armie of good words, and I doe know 

1796 a many fooles that ftand in better place, 

1797 garnifht like him, that for a trickfie word 

1798 defie the matter : how cherft thou Lefjica, 
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and I are out, he tells me flatly there is no mercy for mee 1839 

in heauen, becaufe I am a lewes daughter: and hee faies 1840 

you are no good member of the common wealth, for 1841 

in conuerting lewes to Chriftians, you raife the price 1842 

of Porke. 1843 

Loren. I fhall anfwere that better to the Common- 1844 

wealth, than you can the getting vp of the Negroes bel- 1845 

lie : the Moore is with childe by you Launcelet ? 1846 

Clow. It is much that the Moore Ihould be more then 1847 

reafon : but if fhe be leffe then an honeft woman, fhee is 1848 

indeed more then I tooke her for. 1849 

Loren. How euerie foole can play vpon the word, I 1850 

thinke the heft grace of witte will fhortly turne into ii- 1851 

lence, and difcourfe grow commendable in none onely 1852 

but Parrats : goe in firra, bid them prepare for dinner ? 1853 

Clow. That is done fir, they haue all ftomacks ? 1854 

Loren. Goodly Lord, what a witte-fnapper are you, 1855 

then bid them prepare dinner. 1856 

Clow. That is done to fir, onely couer is the word. 1857 

Loren. Will you couer than fir ? 1858 

Clow. Not fo fir neither, I know my dutie. 1859 

Loren. Yet more quarreling with occafion, wilt thou 1860 

fliew the whole wealth of thy wit in an inftant ; I pray 1861 

thee vnderftand a plaine man in his plaine meaning : goe 1862 

to thy fellowes, bid them couer the table, ferue in the 1863 

meat, and we will come in to dinner. 1864 

Clow. For the table fir, it fliall be feru'd in, for the 1865 

meat fir, it fhall bee couered, for your comming in to 1866 

dinner fir, why let it be as humors and conceits fhall go- 1867 

uerne. Exit Clowne. 1868 

Lor. O deare difcretion, how his words are futed, 1869 

The foole hath planted in his memory l87o 

An Armie of good words, and I doe know 1871 

A many fooles that ftand in better place, i872 

Garniflit like him, that for a trickfie word 1873 

Defie the matter:how cheer'ft thou lejjica, 1874 
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1799 And now good fweet fay thy opinion, 

1800 How dooft thou like the Lord Baffanios wife ? 

1801 leffi. Paft all expreffing, it is very meete 

1802 the Lord Baffanio Hue an vpright life 

1803 For hauing fuch a blefTing in his Lady, 

1804 he findes the ioyes of heauen heere on earth, 

1805 And if on earth he doe not meane it, it 

1806 in reafon he fhould neuer come to heauen ? 

1883 1807 Why, if two Gods fhould play fome heauenly match, 

1808 and on the wager lay two earthly women, 

1809 And Portia one : there muft be fomthing elfe 

1810 paund with the other, for the poore rude world 

1811 hath not her fellow. 

1812 Loren. Euen fuch a husband 

1813 haft thou of me, as fhe is for wife. 

1814 Ie£i. Nay, but aske my opinion to of that ? 

1815 Loren. I will anone, firft let vs goe to dinner ? 

1816 lejji. Nay, let me praife you while I haue a ftomack. 

1817 Loren. No pray thee, let it ferue for table talke, 

1818 Then how fo mere thou fpeakft mong other things, 

1819 I Ihall difgeft it ? 

1896 1820 lejp,. Well, ile fet you forth. Exit. 



1821 Enter the Duke, the Magnificoes, Anthonio, Baffanio, 

1822 and Gratiano. 

1823 Duke. What, is Anthonio heere .'' 

1824 Antho. Ready, fo pleafe your grace .-' 

1825 Duke. I am forry for thee, thou art come to aunfwere 

1826 a ilonie aduerfarie, an inhumaine wretch, 

1827 vncapable of pitty, voyd, and empty 

1828 from any dram of mercie. 

1829 Antho. I haue heard 

1906 1830 your grace hath tane great paines to quallifie 
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And now good fweet fay thy opinion, 1875 

How doft thou like the Lord Baffiano's wife ? 1876 

lejji. Paft all expreffing, it is very meete 1877 

The Lord Baffanio liue an vpright life 1878 

For hauing fuch a bleffing in his Lady, 1879 

He findes the ioyes of heauen heere on earth, 1880 

And if on earth he doe not meane it, it 1881 

Is reafon he fhonld neuer come to heauen ? 1882 

Why, if two gods fhould play fome heauenly match, 1883 

And on the wager lay two earthly women, 1884 

And Portia one : there muft be fomething elfe 1885 

Paund with the other, for the poore rude world I886 

Hath not her fellow. 1887 

Loren. Euen fuch a husband 1888 

Halt thou of me, as fhe is for a wife. 1889 

lef. Nay, but aske my opinion to of that .' 1890 

Lor. I will anone, firft let vs goe to dinner ? 1891 

lef. Nay, let me praife you while I haue a ftomacke .' 1892 

Lor. No pray thee, let it ferue for table talke, 1893 

Then how fom ere thou fpeakft 'mong other things, 1894 

I fhall digeit it .? 1895 

leffi.. Well, He fet you forth. Exeunt. 1896 

AStus Quartus. 

Enter the Duke, the Magnificoes, Anthonio, Baffanio, and 1897 

Gratiano. 1898 

Duke. What, is Anthonio heere .' 1899 

Ant. Ready, fo pleafe your grace ? 1900 

Duke. I am forry for thee, thou art come to anfwere 1901 

' A ftonie aduerfary, an inhumane wretch, 1902 

Vncapable of pitty, voyd, and empty 1903 

From any dram of mercie. 1904 

Ant. I haue heard 1905 

Your Grace hath tane great paines to qualifie 1906 
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1831 his rigorous courfe ; but fmce he Hands obdurate, 

1832 And that no lawfull meanes can carry me 

1833 out of his enuies reach, I doe oppofe 

1834 my patience to his furie, and am armd 

1835 to fuffer with a quietnes of fpirit, 

1836 the very tiranny and rage of his. 

1837 Duke. Goe one and call the lew into the Court. 

1838 Salerio. He is ready at the dore, he comes my Lord. 

1839 Enter Shylocke. 

1840 Duke. Make roome, and let him ftand before our face. 

1841 Shylocke the world thinks, and I thinke fo to 

1842 that thou but leadeft this fafhion of thy mallice 

1843 to the laft houre of aft, and then tis thought 
1920 1844 thowlt fliew thy mercy and remorfe more ftrange, 

1845 than is thy ftrange apparant cruelty ; 

1846 and where thou now exadls the penalty, 

1847 which is a pound of this poore Merchants flelh, 

1848 thou wilt not onely loofe the forfaiture, 

1849 but toucht with humaine gentlenes and loue : 

1850 Forgiue a moytie of the principall, 

1851 glauncing an eye of pitty on his loffes 

1852 that haue of late fo hudled on his backe, 

1853 Enow to preffe a royall Merchant downe ; 

1854 And pluck comiferation of this ftates 

1855 from braffie bofomes and rough harts of flints, 

1856 from ftubborne Turkes, and Tarters neuer traind 
1933 1857 to offices of tender curtefie : 

1858 We all expedt a gentle aunfwere lewe .'' 

1859 lewe. I haue poffeft your grace of what I purpofe, 
i860 and by our holy Sabaoth haue I fworne 

1861 to haue the due and forfet of my bond, 

1862 if you deny it, let the danger light 

1863 vpon your charter and your Citties freedome .' 

1864 Youle aske me why I rather choofe to haue 

1865 a weight of carrion flelh, then to receaue 
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His rigorous courfe : but fince he ftands obdurate, 1907 

And that no lawful meanes can carrie me 1908 

Out of his enuies reach, I do oppofe 1909 

My patience to his fury, and am arm'd 1910 

To fuffer with a quietneffe of fpirit, 1911 

The very tiranny and rage of his. 1912 

Du. Go one and cal the lew into the Court. 1913 
Sal. He is ready at the doore, he comes my Lord. 1914 

Enter Shylocke. 1915 
Z'^.Make roome, and let him ftand before our face. 1916 

Shylocke the world thinkes, and I thinke fo to 1917 

That thou but leadeft this falhion of thy mallice 1918 

To the laft houre of a6t, and then 'tis thought 1919 

Thou'lt fhew thy mercy and remorfe more ftrange, 1920 

Than is thy ftrange apparant cruelty ; 1921 

And where thou now exaft'ft the penalty, 1922 

Which is a pound of this poore Merchants flefli, 1923 

Thou wilt not onely loofe the forfeiture, 1924 

But touch'd with humane gentlenelTe and loue : 1925 

Forgiue a raoytie of the principall, 1926 

Glancing an eye of pitty on his loffes 1927 

That haue of late fo hudled on his backe, 1928 

Enow to preffe a royall Merchant downe ; 1929 

And plucke commiferation of his ftate 1930 

From braffie bofomes, and rough hearts of flints, 1931 

From ftubborne Turkes and Tarters neuer traind 1932 

To offices of tender curtefie, 1933 

We all expeft a gentle anfwer lew } 1934 

lew. I haue poffeft your grace of what I purpofe, 1935 

And by our holy Sabbath haue I fworne 1936 

To haue the due and forfeit of my bond. 1937 

If you denie it, let the danger light 1938 

Vpon your Charter, and your Cities freedome. 1939 

You'l aske me why I rather choofe to haue 1940 

A weight of carrion flefh, then to receiue 1941 
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1866 three thoufand ducats : He not aunfwer that ? 

1867 But fay it is my humour, is it aunfwerd ? 

1868 What if my houfe be troubled with a Rat, 

1869 and I be pleafd to giue ten thoufand ducats 

1870 to haue it baind ? what, are you aunfwerd yet ? 
1947 1871 Some men there are loue not a gaping pigge ? 

187a Some that are mad if they behold a Cat ? 

1873 And others when the bagpipe fings ith nofe, 

1874 cannot containe their vrine for affeftion. 

1875 Maifters of palTion fwayes it to the moode 

1876 of what it likes or loathes, now for your aunfwer : 

1877 As there is no firme reafon to be rendred 

1878 why he cannot abide a gaping pigge : 

1879 why he a harmeleffe neceffarie Cat ? 

1880 why he a woollen bagpipe : but of force 

1881 muft yeeld to fuch in euitable fhame, 

1882 as to offend himfelfe being offended : 

1883 So can I giue no reafon, nor I will not, 

1884 more then a lodgd hate, and a certaine loathing 
1961 1885 I beare Anthonio, that /follow thus 

1886 a loofmg fute againft him ? are you aunfwered ? 

1887 Baff. This is no aunfwer thou vnfeeling man, 

1888 to excufe the currant of thy cruelty ? 

1889 lewe. /"am not bound to pleafe thee with my anfwers ? 

1890 Baff. Doe all men kill the things they doe not loue ? 

1891 lewe. Hates any man the thing he would not kill ? 

1892 Bajf. Euery offence is not a hate at firft ? 

1893 lewe. What wouldft thou haue a ferpent fling thee twice ? 

1971 1894 Anth. I pray you think you queftion with the /ewe, 

1895 you may as well goe ftand vpon the Beach 

1896 and bid the maine flood bate his vfuall height, 

1897 well vfe queftion with the Woolfe, 

1898 the Ewe bleake for the Lambe/ 

1899 You may as well forbid the mountaine of Pines 
1977 1900 to wag their high tops, and to make no noife 
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Three thoufand Ducats ? He not anfwer that : 1942 

But fay it is my humor ; Is it anfwercd ? 1943 

What if my houfe be troubled with a Rat, 1944 

And I be pleas'd to giue ten thoufand Ducates 1945 

jTo haue it bain'd f What, are you anfwer'd yet ? 1946 

Some men there are loue not a gaping Pigge : 1947 

Some that are mad, if they behold a Cat : 1948 

And others, when the bag-pipe fings i'th nofe, 1949 

Cannot containe their Vrine for affeftion. 1950 

Mafters of pafTion fwayes it to the moode 1951 

Of what it likes or loaths, now for your anfwer : 1952 

As there is no firme reafon to be rendred 1953 

Why he cannot abide a gaping Pigge ? 1954 

Why he a harmlefTe neceffarie Cat ? 1955 

Why he a woollen bag-pipe : but of force 1956 

Muft yeeld to fuch ineuitable Ihame, 1957 

As to offend himfelfe being offended : 1958 

So can I giue no reafon, nor I will not, 1959 

More then a lodg'd hate, and a certaine loathing i960 

I beare Anthonio, that I follow thus 1961 

A loofing fuite againfl; him ? Are you anfwered ? 1962 

Baff. This is no anfwer thou vnfeeling man, 1963 

To excufe the currant of thy cruelty. 1964 
lew. I am not bound to pleafe thee with my anfwer. 1965 

Baff. Do all men kil the things they do not loue } 1966 

lew. Hates any man the thing he would not kill ? 1967 

Baff. Euerie offence is not a hate at firft. i968 
lew. What wouldft thou haue a Serpent fling thee 1969 

twice } 1970 
Ant. I pray you thinke you queftion with the lew : 1971 

You may as well go ftand vpon the beach, 1972 

And bid the maine flood baite his vfuall height, 1973 

Or euen as well vfe queftion with the Wolfe, 1974 

The Ewe bleate for the Lambe : 1975 

You may as well forbid the Mountaine Pines 1975 

To wagge their high tops, and to make no noife 1977 
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igoi when they are fretten with the gufts of heauen : 

1902 You may as well doe any thing moft hard 

1903 as feeke to foften that then which what's harder: 

1904 his /ewifti hart ? therefore / doe befeech you 

1905 make no moe offers, vfe no farther meanes, 

1906 but with all briefe and plaine conueniencie 

1907 let me haue iudgement, and the /ewe his will ? 

1908 Baff. For thy three thoufand ducats heere is fixe ? 

1909 lewe. li euery ducat in fixe thoufand ducats 

1910 were in fixe parts, and euery part a ducat, 

1911 ^ would not draw them, /would haue my bond ? 

1912 Duk. How fhalt thou hope for mercy rendring none ? 
1990 1913 Jewe. What iudgment fhall / dread doing no wrong 

1914 you haue among you many a purchaft flaue, 

1915 which like your AfTes, and your Dogs and Mules 

1916 you vfe in abiedt and in flauiih parts, 

1917 becaufe you bought them, fhall /"fay to you, 
igi8 let them be free, marry them to your heires ? 

1919 why fweat they vnder burthens, let their beds 

1920 be made as foft as yours, and let their pallats 

1921 be feafond with fuch viands, you will aunfwer 

1922 the llaues are ours, fo doe / aunfwer you : 

1923 The pound of flelh which / demaund of him 

1924 is deerely bought, as mine and / will haue it : 

1925 if you deny me, fie vpon your Law, 

1926 there is no force in the decrees of Venice ; 

1927 I ftand for iudgement^ aunfwer, fhall I haue it ? 

1928 Duke. Vpon my power / may difmiffe this Court, 

1929 vnleffe Bellario a learned Doftor, 

2007 1930 whom / haue fent for to determine this 

1931 Come heere to day ? 

1932 Salerio. My Lord, heere ftayes without 

1933 a meffenger with letters from the Do6lor, 

1934 new come from Padua ? 

1935 Duke. Bring vs the letters ? call the Meffenger ? 

1936 Baff. Good cheere Anthonio ? what man, courage yet : 
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When they are fretted with the gufts of heauen : 1978 

You may as well do any thing moft hard, 1979 

As feeke to foften that, then which what harder ? 1980 

His lewifh heart. Therefore I do befeech you 1981 

Make no more offers, vfe no farther meanes, 1982 

But with all briefe and plaine conueniencie 1983 

Let me haue iudgement, and the lew his will. 1984 

Baf. For thy three thoufand Ducates heereis fix. 1985 

lew. If euerie Ducat in fixe thoufand Ducates 1986 

Were in fixe parts, and euery part a Ducate, 1987 

I would not draw them, I would haue my bond .' 1988 

Du. How fhalt thou hope for mercie, rendring none f 1989 

lew. What iudgement fliall I dread doing no wrong .■' 1990 

You haue among you many a purchaft flaue, 1991 

Which like your Affes, and your Dogs and Mules, 1992 

You vfe in abieft and in flauifh parts, 1993 

Becaufe you bought them. Shall I fay to you, 1994 

Let them be free, marrie them to your heires ? 1995 

Why fweate they vnder burthens ? Let their beds 1996 

Be made as foft as yours : and let their pallats 1997 

Be feafon'd with fuch Viands : you will anfwer 1998 

The flaues are ours. So do I anfwer you. 1999 

The pound of flelh which I demand of him 2000 

Is deerely bought, 'tis mine, and I will haue it. 2001 

If you deny me ; fie vpon your Law, 2002 

There is no force in the decrees of Venice ; 2003 

I ftand for iudgement, anfwer, Shall I haue it .' 2004 

Du. Vpon my power I may difmiffe this Court, 2005 

Vnleffe Bellario a learned Doftor, 2006 

Whom I haue fent for to determine this, 2007 

Come heere to day. 2008 

Sal. My Lord, heere ftayes without 2009 

A Meffenger with Letters from the Do6lor, 2010 

New come from Padua. 2011 

Du. Bring vs the Letters, Call the Meflengers. 2012 

Bajf. Good cheere Anthonio. What man, corage yet : 2013 
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1937 The lew fhall haue my flefh, blood, bones and all, 

1938 ere thou fhalt loofe for me one drop of blood ? 

1939 Antho. I am a tainted weather of the flocke, 

1940 meeteft for death, the weakeft kind offruite 

1941 drops earliefl to the ground, and fo let me ; 

1942 You cannot better be imployd Baffanio, 

1943 then to line ftill and write mine Epitaph ? 

1944 Enter Nerriffd. 

2022 1945 Duke. Came you from Padua from Bellario f 

1946 Ner. From both ? my L. Bellario greetes your grace ? 

1947 Bajf. Why doofl: thou whet thy knife fo earneftly ? 

1948 lewe. To cut the forfaiture from that bankrout there ? 

1949 Gratia. Not on thy foule : but on thy foule harfh lew 

1950 thou makft thy knife keene : but no mettell can, 

1951 no, not the hangmans axe beare halfe the keenenefte 

1952 of thy fharpe enuie : can no prayers pearce thee ? 

1953 lewe. No, none that thou haft wit enough to make, 

1954 Gratia. O be thou damnd, inexecrable dogge, 

1955 And for thy life let iuftice be accufd ; 

1956 Thou almoft mak'ft me wauer in my faith, 

1957 to hold opinion with Pythagoras, 

8036 1958 that foules of Animalls infufe themfelues 

1959 into the trunks of men : Thy currifh fpirit 

1960 gouernd a Woolfe, who hangd for humaine flaughter 

1961 euen from the gallowes did his fell foule fleete, 

1962 and whileft thou layeft in thy vnhallowed dam 

1963 infufd it felfe in thee : for thy defires 

1964 are vvoluifh, bloody, ftaru'd, and rauenous. 

1965 lewe. Till thou canft raile the feale from off my bond, 

1966 Thou but offendft thy lungs to fpeake fo loud : 

1967 Repaire thy wit good youth, or it will fall 
2046 1968 to curelefle ruine. I ftand heere for law. 

1969 Duke. This letter from Bellario doth commend 

1970 a young and learned Do6tor to our Court : 

1971 Where is he ? 
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The lew fliall haue my flelh, blood, bones, and all, 2014 

Ere thou fhalt loofe for me one drop of blood. 2015 

Ant. I am a tainted Weather of the flocke, 2016 

Meeteft for death, the weakeft kinde of fniite 2017 

Drops earlieft to the ground, and fo let me ; 2018 

You cannot better be employ'd Bajfanio, 2019 

Then to Hue ftill, and write mine Epitaph. 2020 

Enter Nerriffa. 2021 

Du. Came you from Padua from Bellario 1 2022 

Ner. From both. 2023 

My Lord Bellario greets your Grace. 2024 

Baf. Why doft thou whet thy knife fo earneftly .' 2025 

lew. To cut the forfeiture from that bankrout there. 2026 

Gra. Not on thy foale : but on thy foule harfli lew 2027 

Thou mak'fl: thy knife keene : but no mettall can, 2028 

No, not the hangfnans Axe beare halfe the keenneffe 2029 

Of thy ftiarpe enuy. Can no prayers pierce thee .' 2030 

lew. No, none that thou haft wit enough to make. 2031 

Gra. O be thou damn'd, inexecrable dogge, 2032 

And for thy life let iuftice be accus'd : 2033 

Thou almoft mak'fl me wauer in my faith ; 2034 

To hold opinion with Pythagoras, 2035 

That foules of Animals infufe themfelues 2036 

Into the trunkes of men. Thy currifti fpirit 2037 

Gouern'd a Wolfe, who hang'd for humane flaughter, 2038 

Euen from the gallowes did his fell foule fleet ; 2039 

And whil'ft thou layeft in thy vnhallowed dam, 2040 

Infus'd it felfe in thee : For thy defires 2041 

Are Woluifh, bloody, fteru'd, and rauenous. 2042 

lew. Till thou canft raile the feale from off my bond 2043 

Thou but offend'ft thy Lungs to fpeake fo loud : 2044 

Repaire thy wit good youth, or it will fall 2045 

To endleffe ruine. I ftand heere for Law. 2046 

Dn. This Letter from Bellario doth commend 2047 

A yong and Learned Do6tor in our Court ; 2048 

Where is he .' 2049 
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1972 Ner. He attendeth here hard by 

1973 to know your aunfwer whether youle admit him. 

1974 Duke. With all my hart : fome three or foure of you 

1975 goe giue him curteous condu6l to this place, 

1976 meane time the Court fliall heare Bellarios letter. 

2055 1977 Your Grace Ihall vnderftand, that at the receit of your letter I 

1978 am very ficke, but in the inftant that your meffenger came, in lo- 

1979 uing vifitation was with me a young Do6lor of Rome, his name is 

1980 Balthazer: /acquainted him with the caufe in cotrouerfie between 

1981 the /ew and Anthonio the Merchant, wee turnd ore many bookes 

1982 together, hee is furnifhed with my opinion, which bettered with 

1983 his owne learning, the greatnes whereof I cannot enough com- 

1984 mend, comes with him at my importunitie, to fill vp your graces 

1985 requeft in my ftead. /befeechyoulet hislackeofyeeresbenoim- 
igse pediment to let him lacke a reuerend eftimation, for /neuer knew 

1987 fo young a body with fo olde a head : I leaue him to your gracious 

1988 acceptance, whofe tryall Ihall better publifh his commendation. 



1989 Enter Portia for Balthazer. 

2069 1990 Duke. You heare the learnd Bellario what he writes, 

1991 and heere I take it is the do6lor come. 

1992 Giue me your hand, come you from old Bellario ? 

1993 Portia, ^did my Lord. 

1994 Duke. You are welcome, take your place : 

1995 are you acquainted with the difference 

1996 that holds this prefent queftion in the Court. 

1997 Por. I am enformed throughly of the caufe, 

1998 which is the Merchant here .■• and which the /ew .' 

1999 Duke. Anthotiio and old Shylocke, both ftand forth. 
2079 2000 Por. Is your name Shylocke f 

2001 lew. Shylocke is my name. 

2002 Por. Of a ftrange nature is the fute you follow, 

2003 yet in fuch rule, that the Venetian law 
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Ner. He attendeth heere hard by 2050 

To know your anfwer, whether you'l admit him. 2051 

Dti. With all my heart. Some three or four of you 2052 

Go giue him curteous condu6l to this place, 2053 

Meane time the Court fhall he are Bellarioes Letter. 2054 

YOur Grace Jhall vnderjland, that at the receite of your 2055 
Letter I am veryficke: but in the inflant that yourmef- 2056 
fenger came, in lotting vifitation, was with me a young Do- 2057 
^or of Rome, his name is Balthaiax : I acquained himwith 2058 
the caufe in Controuerjie, betweene the lew and Anthonio 2059 
the Merchant: We turn' d ore many Bookes together: hee is 2060 
fumiflted with my opinion, which bettredwith his owne tear- 2061 
ning, the greatneffe whereof I cannot enough commend, comes 2062 
with him at my importmtity, to fill vp your Graces reqiieft in 2063 
ntyfied. I befeechyou, let his lacke of years be no impediment 2064 
to let him lacke a reuerend eftimation : for I neuer knewe fo 2065 
yonga body, withfo old a head. I leaue him. to your gracious 2O66 
acceptance, whofe trial fhall better publifh his commendation. 2067 

Enter Portia for Balthazar. 2O68 

Duke. You heare the learn'd Bellario what he writes, 2069 

And heere (I take it) is the Do6lor come. 2070 

Giue me your hand : Came you from old Bellario ? 2071 

Por. I did my Lord. 2072 

Du. You are welcome : take your place ; 2073 

Are you acquainted with the difference 2074 

That holds this prefent queftion in the Court. 2075 

Por. I am enformed throughly of the caufe. 2076 

Which is the Merchant heere ? and which the lew .' 2077 

Du. Anthonio and old Shylocke, both ftand forth. 2078 

Por. Is your name Shylocke ? 2079 

lew. Shylocke is my name. 2080 

Por. Of a ftrange nature is the fute you follow, 208I 

Yet in fuch rule, that the Venetian Law 2082 
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2004 cannot impugne you as you doe proceed. 

2005 You ftand within his danger, doe you not. 

2006 An. I, fo he fayes. 

2007 Por. Doe you confeffe the bond ? 

2008 An. I doe. 

2009 Por. Then muft the /ew be mercifull. 

2010 Shy. On what compulfion muft I, tell me that. 
2090 2011 Por. The qualitie of mercie is not flraind, 

2012 it droppeth as the gentle raine from heauen 

2013 vpon the place beneath : it is twife bleft, 

2014 it bleffeth him that giues, and him that takes, 

2015 tis mightieft in the mightieft, it becomes 

2016 the throned Monarch better then his crowne, 

2017 His fcepter fhowes the force of temporall power, 

2018 the attribut to awe and maieftie, 

2019 wherein doth fit the dread and feare of Kings : 

2020 but mercie is aboue this fceptred fway, 

2021 it is enthroned in the harts of Kings, 

2022 it is an attribut to God himfelfe ; 

2023 and earthly power doth then fhow likeft gods 
2103 2024 when mercie feafons iuftice .• therefore 5^ew, 

2025 though iuftice be thy plea, confider this, 

2026 that in the courfe of iuftice, none of vs 

2027 fhould fee faluation : vve doe pray for mercy, 

2028 and that fame prayer, doth teach vs all to render 

2029 the deedes of mercie. I haue fpoke thus much 

2030 to mittigate the iuftice of thy plea, 

2031 which if thou follow, this flrift Court of Venice 

2032 muft needes giue fentence gainft the Merchant there. 

2033 Shy. My deeds vpon my head, I craue the law. 

2034 the penalty and forfaite of my bond. 

2035 Por. Is he not able to difcharge the money .' 

2036 Baff. Yes, heere I tender it for him in the Court, 

2037 yea, twife the fumme, if that will not fuffife, 

2038 I will be bound to pay it ten times ore 

2039 on forfait of my hands, my head, my hart. 
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Cannot impugne you as you do proceed. 2083 

You ftand within his danger, do you not ? 2084 

Ant. I, fo he fayes. 2085 

Por. Do you confeffe the bond ? 2086 

Ant. I do. 2087 

Por. Then muft the lew be mercifull. 2088 

lew. On what compulfion muft I ? Tell me that. 2089 

Por. The quality of mercy is not ftrain'd, 2090 

It droppeth as the gentle raine from heauen 2091 

Vpon the place beneath. It is twice bleft, 2092 

It blefTeth him that giues, and him that takes, 2093 

'Tis mightieft in the mightieft, it becomes 2094 

The throned Monarch better then his Crowne. 2095 

His Scepter Ihewes the force of temporall power, 2096 

The attribute to awe and Maieftie, 2097 

Wherein doth fit the dread and f eare of Kings : 2098 

But mercy is aboue this fceptred fway, 2099 

It is enthroned in the hearts of Kings, 2100 

It is an attribute to God himfelfe ; 2101 

And earthly power doth then (hew likeft Gods 2102 

When mercie feafons luftice. Therefore lew, 2103 

Though luftice be thy plea, confider this, 2104 

That in the courfe of luftice, none of vs 2105 

Should fee faluation : we do pray for mercie, 2106 

And that fame prayer, doth teach vs all to render 2107 

The deeds of mercie. I haue fpoke thus much 2108 

To mittigate the iuftice of thy plea : 2109 

Which if thou follow, this ftri6l courfe of Venice 2110 

Muft needes giue fentence 'gainft the Merchant there. 2111 

Shy. My deeds vpon my head, I craue the Law, 2112 

The penaltie and forfeite of my bond. 2113 

Por. Is he not able to difcharge the money .' 2114 

BaJ. Yes, heere I tender it for him in the Court, 2ii5 

Yea, twice the fumme, if that will not fuffice, 2116 

I will be bound to pay it ten times ore, 2117 

On forfeit of my hands, my head, my heart : 2118 
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2040 if this will not fuffife, it muft appeare 
2120 2041 that malice beares downe truth. And / befeech you 

2042 wreft once the law to your authoritie, 

2043 to doe a great right, doe a little wrong, 

2044 and curbe this cruell deuill of his will. 

2045 Por. It muft not be, there is no power in Venice 

2046 can altar a decree eftablifhed : 

2047 twill be recorded for a precedent, 

2048 and many an errour by the fame example 

2049 will rulh into the ftate, it cannot be. 

2129 2050 Shy. A Daniell come to iudgement : yea a Daniell. 

2051 O wife young ludge how f doe honour thee. 

2052 Por. I pray you let me looke vpon the bond. 

2053 Shy. Heere tis moft reuerend dodlor, here it is. 

2054 Por. Shylocke theres thrice thy money offred thee. 

2055 Shy. An oath, an oath, I haue an oath in heauen, 

2056 Ihall I lay periurie vpon my foule ? 

2057 Not not for Venice. 

2058 Por. Why this bond is forfait, 

2059 and lawfully by this the lew may claime 

2060 a pound of fiefh, to be by him cut off 

2061 neereft the Merchants hart : be mercifull, 

2062 take thrice thy money, bid me teare the bond. 
2142 2063 Shy. When it is payd, according to the tenure. 

2064 It doth appeare you are a worthy iudge, 
206s you know the law, your expofition 

2066 hath beene moft found : / charge you by the law, 

2067 whereof you are a well deferuing piller, 

2068 proceede to iudgement : by my foule I fweare, 

2069 there is no power in the tongue of man 

2070 to alter me, ^ftay here on my Bond, 

2071 An. Moft hartelie / doe befeech the Court 

2072 to giue the iudgement. 

2073 Por. Why than thus it is, 

2074 you muft prepare your bofome for his knife. 

2075 Shy. O noble /udge, 6 excellent young man. 
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If this will not fuffice, it muft appeare 2119 

That malice beares downe truth. And I befeech you 2120 

Wreft once the Law to your authority. 2121 

To do a great right, do a little wrong, 2122 

And curbe this cruell diuell of his will. 2123 

Por. It muft not be, there is no power in Venice 2124 

Can alter a decree eflablifhed : 2125 

'Twill be recorded for a Prefident, 2126 

And many an error by the fame example, 2127 

Will rufh into the ftate : It cannot be. 2128 

lew. A Daniel come to iudgement, yea a Daniel. 2129 

O wife young ludge, how do I honour thee. 2130 

Por. I pray you let me looke vpon the bond. 2131 

lew. Heere 'tis moft reuerend Doftor, heere it is. 2132 

Por. Shylocke, there's thrice thy monie offered thee. 2133 

Shy. An oath, an oath, I haue an oath in heauen : 2134 

Shall I lay periurie vpon my foule ? 2135 

No not for Venice. 2136 

Por. Why this bond is forfeit, 2137 

And lawfully by this the lew may claime 2138 

A pound of flelh, to be by him cut off 2139 

Neereft the Merchants heart ; be mercifull, 2140 

Take thrice thy money, bid me teare the bond. 2141 

lew. When it is paid according to the tenure. 2142 

It doth appeare you are a worthy ludge : 2143 

you know the Law, your expofition 2144 

Hath beene moft found. I charge you by the Law, 2145 

Whereof you are a well-deferuing pillar, 2146 

Proceede to iudgement : By my foule I fweare, 2147 

There is no power in the tongue of man 2148 

To alter me : I flay heere on my bond. 2149 

An. Moft heartily I do befeech the Court 2150 

To giue the iudgement. 2151 

Por. Why then thus it is : 2152 

you muft prepare your bofome for his knife. 2153 

lew. O noble ludge, O excellent yong man. 2154 
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2076 Par. For the intent and purpofe of the law 

2077 hath full relation to the penaltie, 

2157 2078 which heere appeareth due vpon the bond. 

2079 lew. Tis very true : 6 wife and vpright fudge, 

2080 how much more elder art thou then thy lookes. 

2081 Por. Therefore lay bare your bofome. 

2082 yew. I, his breaft, 

2083 fo fayes the bond, doth it not noble fudge ? 

2084 Neereft his hart, thofe are the very words. 

2085 Por. It is fo, are there ballance here to weigh the flelh .' 

2o85 lew. I haue them ready. 

2087 Por. Haue by fome Surgion Shylocke on your charge, 

2088 to flop his wounds, leaft he doe bleede to death. 

2089 lew. Is it fo nominated in the bond .' 

2090 Por. > It is not fo exprefl:, but what of that "i 

2091 Twere good you doe fo much for charitie. 

2092 lew. I cannot finde it, tis not in the bond. 

2093 Por. You Merchant, haue you any thing to fay ? 

2094 Ant. But little ; / am armd and well prepard, 
2175 2095 giue me your hand Baffanio, far you well, 

2096 greeue not that / am f alne to this for you : 

2097 for heerein Fortune Ihowes her felfe more kind 

2098 then is her cuftome : it is ftill her vfe 

2099 to let the wretched man out-liue his wealth, 

2100 to view with hollow eye and wrinckled brow 

2101 an age of pouertie : from which lingring pennance 

2102 of fuch mifery doth fhe cut me of. 

2103 Commend me to your honourable wife, 

2104 tell her the proceffe of Anthonios end, 

2105 fay how I lou'd you, fpeake me faire in death : 
2io5 and when the tale is told, bid her be iudge 

2107 whether Baffanio had not once a loue : 

2108 Repent but you that you fhall loofe your friend 

2109 and he repents not that he payes your debt. 

21 10 For if the /ew doe cut but deepe enough, 

2111 /le pay it inftantly with all my hart. 
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Por. For the intent and purpofe of the Law 2155 

Hath full relation to the penaltie, 2156 

Which heere appeareth due vpon the bond. 2157 

lew. 'Tis verie true : O wife and vpright ludge, 2158 

How much more elder art thou then thy lookes ? 2159 

Por. Therefore lay bare your bofome. 2160 

lew. I, his breft, 2161 

So fayes the bond, doth it not noble ludge ? 2162 

Neereft his heart, thofe are the very words. 2163 

Por. It is fo : Are there ballance heere to weigh the 2164 

flelh 1 2165 

lew. I haue them ready. 2I66 

Por. Haue by fome Surgeon Shylock on your charge 2167 

To flop his wounds, leaft he fhould bleede to death. 2I68 

lew. It is not nominated in the bond t 2169 

Por. It is not fo expreft : but what of that } 2170 

Twere good you do fo much for charitie. 2171 

lew. I cannot finde it, 'tis not in the bond. 2172 

Por. Come Merchant, haue you any thing to fay ? 2173 

Ant. But little : I am arm'd and well prepar'd. 2174 

Giue me your hand Baffanio, fare you well. 2175 

Greeue not that I am falne to this for you : 2176 

For heerein fortune Ihewes her felfe more kinde 2177 

Then is her cuftome. It is ftill her vfe 2178 

To let the wretched man out-liue his wealth, 2179 

To view with hollow eye, and wrinkled brow 2I8O 

An age of pouerty. From which lingring penance 2181 

Of fuch miferie, doth fhe cut me off : 2182 

Commend me to your honourable Wife, 2183 

Tell her the procelTe of Anthonio's end : 2184 

Say how I lou'd you ; fpeake me faire in death : 2185 

And when the tale is told, bid her be iudge, 2I86 

Whether Baffanio had not once a Loue : 2187 

Repent not you that you fhall loofe your friend, 2I88 

And he repents not that he payes your debt. 2189 

For if the lew do cut but deepe enough, 2190 

He pay it inftantly, with all my heart. 2191 
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2112 Baff. Anthonio, /am married to a wife 

2113 which is as deere to me as life it felfe, 

2114 but life it felfe, my wife, and all the world, 
2195 21 15 are not with me efteemd aboue thy life. 

2116 I would loofe all, I facrifize them all 

2117 heere to this deuill, to deliuer you. 

2118 Por. Your wife would giue you little thankes for that 

2119 if fhe were by to heare you make the offer. 

2120 Gra. I haue a wife who / proteft / loue, 

2121 / would fhe were in heauen, fo Ihe could 

2122 intreate fome power to change this currilh lew. 

2123 Ner. Tis well you offer it behind her back, 

2124 the wifh would make elfe an vnquiet houfe. 

2125 lew. Thefe be the chriftian husbands, / haue a daughter 

2126 would any of the ftocke of Barrabas 

2127 had beene her husband, rather then a Chriftian. 

2128 We trifle time, / pray thee purfue f entence. 

2209 2129 Por. A pound of that fame Merchants flefti is thine, 

2130 the Court awards it, and the law doth giue it. 

2131 J^ew. Moft rightfull ludge. 

2132 Por. And you muft cut this flelh from off his breaft, 

2133 the law alowes it, and the court awards it. 

2134 jFew. Moft learned ludge, a f entence, come prepare. 
2215 2135 Por. Tarry a little, there is fome thing elfe, 

2136 this bond doth giue thee heere no iote of blood, 

2137 the words exprefly are a pound of flefh : 

2138 take then thy bond, take thou thy pound of flefh, 

2139 but in the cutting it, if thou dooft fhed 

2140 one drop of Chriftian blood, thy lands and goods 

2141 are by the lawes of Venice confifcate 

2142 vnto the ftate of Venice. 
2223 2143 Gra. O vpright ludge, 

2144 Marke lew, 6 learned /udge. 

2145 Shy. Is that the law .' 

2146 Por. Thy felfe Ihalt fee the A61 : 

2147 for as thou vrgeft iuftice, be affurd 

2148 thou Ihalt haue iuftice more then thou defirft. 
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Baf. Anthonio, I am married to a wife, 2192 

Which is as deere to me as life it felfe, 2193 

But life it felfe, my wife, and all the world, 2194 

Are not with me efteera'd aboue thy life. 2195 

I would loofe all, I facrifice them all 2196 

Heere to this deuill, to deliuer you. 2197 

Por. Your wife would giue you little thanks for that 2198 

If fhe were by to heare you make the offer. 2199 

Gra. I haue a wife whom I proteft I loue, 2200 

I would fhe were in heauen, fo fhe could 2201 

Intreat fome power to change this currifh lew. 2202 

Ner. 'Tis well you offer it behinde her backe, 2203 

The wifh would make elfe an vnquiet houfe. (ter 2204 

lew. Thefe be the Chriftian husbands : I haue a daugh- 2205 

Would any of the flocke of Barrabas 2206 

Had beene her husband, rather then a Chriftian. 2207 

We trifle time, I pray thee purfue fentence. 2208 

Por. A pound of that fame marchants flefh is thine, 2209 

The Court awards it, and the law doth giue it. 2210 

lew. Moft rightfull fudge. 2211 

Por. And you muft cut this flefh from off his breaft, 2212 

The Law allowes it, and the Court awards it. 2213 

lew. Moft learned Judge, a fentence, come prepare. 2214 

Por. Tarry a little, there is fomething elfe, 2215 

This bond doth giue thee heere no iot of bloud, 2216 

The words exprefly are a pound of flefh : 2217 

Then take thy bond, take thou thy pound of flefh, 22I8 

But in the cutting it, if thou doft fhed 2219 

One drop of Chriftian bloud, thy lands and goods 2220 

Are by the Lawes of Venice confifcate 2221 

Vnto the ftate of Venice. 2222 

Gra. O vpright ludge, 2223 

Marke lew, 6 learned fudge. 2224 

Shj. Is that the law ? 2225 

Por. Thy felfe fhalt fee the A6i : 2226 

For as thou vrgeft iuftice, be aflur'd 2227 

Thou fhalt haue iuftice more then thou defireft. 2228 
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2149 Gra. O learned iudge, mark /ew, a learned iudge. 
2230 2150 lew. I take this offer then, pay the bond thrice 

2151 and let the Chriftian goe. 
2232 2152 Bajjf. Heere is the money, 

2153 Por. Soft, the lew Ihal haue all iuftice, foft no haft, 

2154 he fhall haue nothing but the penalty. 

215s Gra. O lew, an vpright Iudge, a learned Iudge. 

2156 Por. Therefore prepare thee to cut of the flefh, 

2157 Shed thou no blood, nor cut thou leffe nor more 

2158 but iuft a pound of flefh : if thou tak'ft more 

2159 or leffe then a iuft pound, be it but fo much 

2160 as makes it light or heauy in the fubftance, 

2161 or the deuifion of the twentith part 

2242 2i6z of one poore fcruple, nay if the fcale doe turne 
2163 but in the eftimation of a hayre, 
Z164 thou dyeft, and all thy goods are confifcate. 

2165 Gra. A fecond Daniell, a Daniell lew, 

2166 now infidell / haue you on the hip. 

2167 Por. Why doth the lew paufe, take thy forfaiture. 

2168 Shy. Giue me my principall, and let me goe. 

2169 Baff. I haue it ready for thee, here it is. 

2170 Por. Hee hath refufd it in the open Court, 

2171 hee lliall haue meerely iuftice and his bond. 

2172 Gra. A Daniell ftill fay /, a fecond Daniell, 
2253 2173 I thanke thee /ew for teaching me that word. 

2174 Shy. Shall / not haue barely my principall .'' 

2175 Por. Thou fhalt haue nothing but the forfaiture 

2176 to be fo taken at thy perrill lew. 

2177 Shy. Why then the deuill giue him good of it : 

2178 He ftay no longer queftion. 

2179 Por. Tarry lew, 

2180 the law hath yet another hold on you. 

2181 It is enadfed in the lawes of Venice, 

2182 if it be proued againft an alien, 

2183 that by direft, or indireft attempts 

2184 he feeke the life of any Cittizen, 
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Gra. O learned ludge, mark lew, a learned ludge. 2229 

lew. I take this offer then, pay the bond thrice, 2230 

And let the Chriftian goe. 2231 

Bajf. Heere is the money. 2232 

Por. Soft, the lew Ihall haue all iuftice, foft, no hafte, 2233 

He fhall haue nothing but the penalty. 2234 

Gra. O lew, an vpright ludge, a learned ludge. 2235 

Por. Therefore prepare thee to cut off the flefli, 2236 

Shed thou no bloud, nor cut thou leffe nor more 2237 

But iuft a pound of fleih : if thou tak'ft more 2238 

Or leffe then a iuft pound, be it fo much 2239 

As makes it light or heauy in the fubftance, 2240 

Or the deuifion of the twentieth part 2241 

Of one poore fcruple, nay if the fcale doe turne 2242 

But in the eftimation of a hayre, 2243 

Thou dieft, and all thy goods are confifcate. 2244 

Gra. A fecond Daniel, a Daniel lew, 2245 

Now infidell I haue thee on the hip. 2246 

Por. Why doth the lew paufe, take thy forfeiture. 2247 

Shy. Giue me my principall, and let me goe. 2248 

BaJjT. I haue it ready for thee, heere it is. 2249 

Por. He hath refus'd it in the open Court, 2250 

He fhall haue meerly iuftice and his bond. 2251 

Gra. A Daniel ftill fay I, a fecond Daniel, 2252 

I thanke thee lew for teaching me that word. 2253 

Shy. Shall I not haue barely my principall .-" 2254 

Por. Thou Ihalt haue nothing but the forfeiture, 2255 

To be taken fo at thy perill lew. 2256 

Shy. Why then the Deuill giue him good of it : 2257 

' He ftay no longer queftion. 2258 

Por. Tarry lew, 2259 

The Law hath yet another hold on you. 2260 

It is enadled in the Lawes of Venice, 2261 

If it be proued againft an Alien, 2262 

That by diredl, or indirefl attempts 2263 

He feeke the life of any Citizen, 2264 
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2185 the party gainft the which he doth contriue, 

2186 fhall feaze one halfe his goods, the other halfe 

2187 comes to the priuie coffer of the State, 

2188 and the offenders life lies in the mercy 
2269 2189 of the Duke onely, gainft all other voyce. 

2190 In which predicament I fay thou ftandft : 

2igi for it appeares by manifeft proceeding, 

2192 that indireftly, and direftly to 

2193 thou haft contriued againft the very life 

2194 of the defendant : and thou haft incurd 

2195 the danger formerly by me rehearft. 

2ig6 Downe therefore, and beg mercie of the Duke. 

2197 Gra. Beg that thou maift haue leaue to hang thy felfe, 

2198 and yet thy wealth beeing forfait to the ftate, 

2199 thou haft not left the value of a cord, 

2200 therefore thou muft be hangd at the ftates charge. 
2281 2201 Duke. That thou fhalt fee the difference of our fpirit 

2202 I pardon thee thy life before thou aske it : 

2203 for halfe thy wealth, it is Anthonios, 

2204 the other halfe comes to the generall ftate, 

2205 which humblenes may driue vnto a fine. 

2206 Por. I for the ftate, not for Anthonio. 

2207 Shy. Nay, take my life and all, pardon not that, 

2208 you take my houfe, when you doe take the prop 

2209 that doth fuftaine my houfe : you take my life 

2210 when you doe take the meanes whereby / Hue. 

2211 Por. What mercy can you render him Anthonio ? 

2212 Gra. A halter gratis, nothing elfe for Godfake. 

2293 2213 Anth. So pleafe my Lord the Duke, & all the Court 

2214 to quit the fine for one halfe of his goods, 

2215 I am content : fo he will let me haue 

2216 the other halfe in vfe, to render it 

2217 vpon his death vnto the Gentleman 

2218 that lately ftole his daughter. 

2219 Two things prouided more, that for this fauour 

2220 he prefently become a Chriftian : 
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The party gainft the which he doth contriue, 2265 

Shall feaze one halfe his goods, the other halfe 2266 

Comes to the priuie coffer of the State, 2267 

And the offenders life lies in the mercy 2268 

Of the Duke onely, gainft all other voice. 2269 

In which predicament I fay thou ftandft : 2270 

For it appeares by manifeft proceeding, 2271 

That indireftly, and direftly to, 2272 

Thou haft contriu'd againft the very life 2273 

Of the defendant : and thou haft incur'd 2274 

The danger formerly by me rehearft. 2275 

Downe therefore, and beg mercy of the Duke. 2276 
Gra. Beg that thou maift haue leaue to hang thy felfe, 2277 

And yet thy wealth being forfeit to the ftate, 2278 

Thou haft not left the value of a cord, 2279 

Therefore thou muft be hang'd at the ftates charge. 2280 
Duk. That thou ftialt fee the difference of our fpirit, 2281 

I pardon thee thy life before thou aske it : 2282 

For halfe thy wealth, it is Anthonio's, 2283 

The other halfe comes to the generall ftate, 2284 

Which humblenefle may driue vnto a fine. 2285 

Por. I for the ftate, not for Anthonio. 2286 

Shy. Nay, take my life and all, pardon not that, 2287 

You take my houfe, when you do take the prop 2288 

That doth fuftaine my houfe : you take my life 2289 

When you doe take the meanes whereby I Hue. 2290 

Por. What mercy can you render him Anthonio ? 2291 

Gra. A halter gratis, nothing elfe for Gods fake. 2292 
Ant. So pleafe my Lord the Duke, and all the Court 2293 

To quit the fine for one halfe of his goods, 2294 

I am content : fo he will let me haue 2295 

The other halfe in vfe, to render it 2296 

Vpon his death, vnto the Gentleman 2297 

That lately ftole his daughter. 2298 

Two things prouided more, that for this fauour 2299 

He prefently become a Chriftian : 2300 
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2221 the other, that he doe record a gift 

2222 heere in the Court of all he dies poffefl 

2223 vnto his fonne Lorenzo and his daughter. 

2224 Duke. He fhall doe this, or elfe I doe recant 

2225 the pardon that I late pronounced heere. 

2306 2226 Por. Art thou contented lew .' what doft thou fay .? 

2227 Shy. I am content. 

2228 Por. Clarke, draw a deede of gift. 

2229 Shy. I pray you giue me leaue to goe from hence, 

2230 I am not well, fend the deede after me, 

2231 and I will figne it. 

2232 Duke. Get thee gone, but doe it. 

2233 Shy. In chriftning Ihalt thou haue two Godfathers, 

2234 had I beene iudge, thou fhouldft haue had ten more, 

2235 to bring thee to the gallowes, not to the font. Exit. 
2316 2236 Duke. Sir I entreate you home with me to dinner. 

2237 Por. I humbly doe defire your Grace of pardon, 

2238 / muft away this night toward Padua, 

2239 and it is meete I prefently fet forth. 

2240 Duke. I am forry that your leyfure ferues you not. 

2241 Anthonio, gratifie this gentleman, 

2242 for in my mind you are much bound to him. 

2243 Exit Duke and his traine. 
2324 2244 Baff. Moft worthy gentleman, I and my friend 

2245 haue by your wifedome been this day aquitted 

2246 of greeuous penalties, in lewe whereof, 

2247 three thoufand ducats due vnto the /ew 

2248 wee freely cope your curtious paines withall. 

2249 An. And ftand indebted ouer and aboue 

2250 in loue and feruice to you euer-more. 

2251 Por. Hee is well payd that is well fatisfied, 

2252 and I deliuering you, am fatisfied, 

2333 2253 and therein doe account my felfe well payd, 
2254 my minde was neuer yet more mercinarie. 
225s I pray you know me when we meete againe, 
2256 I wilh you well, and fo I take my leaue. 
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The other, that he doe record a gift 2301 

Heere in the Court of all he dies polTeft 2302 

Vnto his fonne Lorenzo, and his daughter. 2303 

Duk. He fhall doe this, or elfe I doe recant 2304 

The pardon that I late pronounced heere. 2305 

Por. Art thou contented lew 1 what doft thou fay ? 2306 

Shy. I am content. 2307 

Por. Clarke, draw a deed of gift. 2308 

Shy. I pray you giue me leaue to goe from hence, 2309 

I am not well, fend the deed after me, 2310 

And I will figne it. 2311 

Duke. Get thee gone, but doe it. 2312 

Gra. In chriftning thou fhalt haue two godfathers, 2313 

Had I been iudge, thou fhouldft haue had ten more, 2314 

To bring thee to the gallowes, not to the font. Exit. 2315 

Du. Sir I intreat you with me home to dinner. 2316 

Por. I humbly doe defire your Grace of pardon, 2317 

I muft away this night toward Padua, 2318 

And it is meete I prefently fet forth. 2319 

Duk. I am forry that your leyfure ferues you not : 2320 

Anthonio, gratifie this gentleman, 2321 

For in my minde, you are much bound to him. 2322 

Exit Duke and his traine. 2323 

Baff. Moft worthy gentleman, I and my friend 2324 

Haue by your wifedome beene this day acquitted 2325 

Of greeuous penalties, in lieu whereof, 2326 

Three thoufand Ducats due vnto the lew 2327 

We freely cope your curteous paines withall. 2328 

An. And ftand indebted ouer and aboue 2329 

In loue and feruice to you euermore. 2330 

Por. He is well paid that is well fatisfied, 2331 

And I deliuering you, am fatisfied, 2332 

And therein doe account my felfe well paid, 2333 

My minde was neuer yet more merclnarie. 2334 

I pray you know me when we meete againe, 2335 

I wilh you well, and fo I take my leaue. 2336 
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2257 Baff. Deere fir, of force / must attempt you further, 

2258 take fome remembrance of vs as a tribute, 

2259 not as fee : graunt me two things I pray you, 

2260 not to deny me, and to pardon me. 

2261 Por. You preffe me farre, and therefore / wil yeeld, 

2262 giue mee your gloues, He weare them for your fake, 
2343 2263 and for your loue ile take this ring from you, 

2264 doe not draw back your hand, ile take no more, 

2265 and you in loue ihall not denie me this ? 

2266 Baff. This ring good fir, alas it is a trifle, 

2267 I will not fhame my felfe to giue you this ? 

2268 Por. I will haue nothing elfe but onely this, 

2269 and now me thinks I haue a minde to it ? 

2270 Baff. There's more depends on this then on the valew, 

2271 the deareft ring in Venice will I giue you, 

2272 and finde it out by proclamation, 

2273 onely for this I pray you pardon me ? 
2354 2274 Por. I fee fir you are liberall in offers, 

227s you taught me firft to beg, and now me thinks 

2276 you teach me how a begger fhould be aunfwerd. 

2277 Baff. Good fir, this ring was giuen me by my wife, 

2278 and when fhe put it on, flie made me vowe 

2279 that I Ihould neither fell, nor giue, nor loofe it. 

2280 Por. That fcufe ferues many men to faue their gifts, 

2281 and if your wife be not a mad woman, 

2282 and know how well I haue deferu'd this ring, 

2283 fhe would not hold out enemy for euer 

2284 for gluing it to me .• well, peace be with you. Exeunt. 
2365 2285 Anth. My L. Baffanio, let him haue the ring, 

2286 let his deferuings and my loue withall 

2287 be valued gainft your wiues commaunderaent. 

2288 Baff. Goe Gratiano, runne and ouer-take him, 

2289 giue him the ring, and bring him if thou canfl 

2290 vnto Anthonios houfe, away, make haft. Exit Gratiano. 

2291 Come, you and I will thither prefently. 
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Baff. Deare fir, of force I must attempt you further, 2337 

Take fome remembrance of vs as a tribute, 2338 

Not as fee : grant me two things, I pray you 2339 

Not to denie me, and to pardon me. 2340 

Por. You prelTe mee farre, and therefore I will yeeld, 2341 

Giue me your gloues. He weare them for your fake, 2342 

And for your loue He take this ring from you, 2343 

Doe not draw backe your hand, ile take no more, 2344 

And you in loue fliall not deny me this ? 2345 

Baff. This ring good fir, alas it is a trifle, 2346 

I will not fliame my felfe to giue you this. 2347 

Por. I wil haue nothing elfe but onely this, 2348 

And now methinkes I haue a minde to it. 2349 

Baf. There's more depends on this then on the valew, 2350 

The dearefl: ring in Venice will I giue you, 2351 

And finde it out by proclamation, 2352 

Onely for this I pray you pardon me. 2353 

Por. I fee fir you are liberall in offers, 2354 

You taught me firft to beg, and now me thinkes 2355 

You teach me how a beggar fhould be anfwer'd. 2356 

Baf. Good fir, this ring was giuen me by my wife, 2357 

And when fhe put it on, fhe made me vow 2358 

That I Ihould neither fell, nor giue, nor lofe it. 2359 

Por. That fcufe ferues many men to faue their gifts 2360 

And if your wife be not a mad woman, 2361 

And know how well I haue deferu'd this ring, 2362 

Shee would not hold out enemy for euer 2863 

For giuing it to me : well, peace be with you. Exeunt. 2364 

Ant. My L. Baffanio, let him haue the ring, 2365 

Let his deferuings and my loue withall 2366 

Be valued againfl: your wiues commandement. 2367 

Baff. Goe Gratiano, run and ouer-take him, 2368 

Giue him the ring, and bring him if thou canft 2369 

Vnto Anthonios houfe, away, make hafl:e. Exit Grati. 2370 

Come, you and I will thither prefently, 2371 
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2292 and in the morning early will we both 

2293 flie toward Belmont, come Anthonio. 

2294 nxeunt. 

2295 Enter Nerriffa. 

2296 Por. Enquire the /ewes houfe out, giue him this deed, 

2297 and let him figne it, weele away to night, 

2298 and be a day before our husbands home : 

2299 this deedewill be well welcome to Lorenzo ? 
23792300 Enter Gratiano. 

2301 Grati. Faire fir, you are well ore-tane : 

2302 My L. BaJJanio vpon more aduice, 

2303 hath fent you heere this ring, and doth intreate 

2304 your company at dinner. 

2305 Por. That cannot be ; 

2306 his ring I doe accept moft thankfully, 

2307 and fo I pray you tell him : furthermore, 

2308 I pray you fhew my youth old Shylockes houfe. 

2309 Gra. That will I doe. 

2310 Ner. Sir, I would fpeake with you : 
2390 2311 He fee if /"can get my husbands ring 

2312 which I did make him fweare to keepe for euer. 

2313 Por. Thou maift I warrant, we fhal haue old fwearing 

2314 that they did giue the rings away to men ; 

2315 but wele out-face them, and out-fweare them to : 

2316 away, make haft, thou knowft where I will tarry. 

2317 Ner. Come good fir, will yov fhew me to this houfe. 



2318 Enter Lorenzo and lejjica. 

2319 Lor. The moone fhines bright. In fuch a night as this, 

2320 when the fweet winde did gently kifTe the trees, 

2321 and they did make no noyfe, in fuch a night 

2322 Troylus me thinks mounted the Troian walls, 

2323 and figh'd his foule toward the Grecian tents 

2324 where Creffed lay that night. 
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And in the morning early will we both 2372 

Flie toward Belmont, come, Anthonio. Exeunt. 2373 

Enter Portia and Nerriffa. 2374 

Por. Enquire the lewes houfe out, giue hira this deed, 2375 

And let him figne it, wee'll away to night, 2376 

And be a day before our husbands home : 2377 

This deed will be well welcome to Lorenzo. 2378 

Enter Gratiano. 2379 

Gra. Faire fir, you are well ore-tane : 2380 

My L. Baffanio vpon more aduice, 2381 

Hath fent you heere this ring, and doth intreat 2382 

Your company at dinner. 2383 

Por. That cannot be ; 2384 

His ring I doe accept moft thankfully, 2385 

And fo I pray you tell him : furthermore, 2386 

I pray you fhew my youth old Shylockes houfe. 2387 

Gra. That will I doe. 2388 

Ner. Sir, I would fpeake with you : 2389 

He fee if I can get my husbands ring 2390 

Which I did make him fweare to keepe for euer. 2391 

Por. Thou maift I warrant, we fhal haue old f wearing 2392 

That they did giue the rings away to men ; 2393 

But weele out-face them, and out-fweare them to : 2394 

Away, make hafte, thou know'ft where I will tarry. 2395 

Ner. Come good fir, will you fhew me to this houfe. 2396 

Exeunt. 2397 

AStus Quintus. 

Enter Lorenzo and lejjica. 2398 

Lor. The moone fhines bright. In fuch a night as this, 2399 

When the fweet winde did gently kiffe the trees, 2400 

And they did make no nnyfe, in fuch a night 2401 

Troylus me thinkes mounted the Troian walls, 2402 

And figh'd his foule toward the Grecian tents 2403 

Where Crejfed lay that night. 2404 
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2405 2325 Jeffl. In fuch a night 

2326 did Thifbie f carefully ore-trip the dewe, 

2327 and faw the Lyons Ihadow ere him felfe, 

2328 and ranne difmayed away. 

2329 Loren. In fuch a night 

2330 ftoode Dido with a willow in her hand 

2331 vpon the wilde fea banks, and waft her Loue 

2332 to come againe to Carthage. 

2333 Ief[i. In fuch a night 

2334 Medea gathered the inchanted hearbs 

2335 that did renew old Efon. 

2336 Loren. In fuch a night 

2417 2337 did leJIica steale from the wealthy lewe, 

2338 And with an vnthrift loue did runne from Venice, 

2339 As farre as Belmont. 

2340 lefji. In fuch a night 

2341 did young Lorenzo fweare he loued her well, 

2342 ftealing her foule with many vowes of faith, 

2343 and nere a true one. 

2344 Loren. In fuch a night 

234s did pretty Jefica (like a little fhrow) 

2346 flaunder her Loue, and he forgaue it her. 

2347 leffi. I would out-night you did no body come : 

2348 But harke, I heare the footing of a man. 

2349 Enter a Meffenger. 

2430 2350 Loren. Who comes fo fafb in filence of the night ? 

2351 Mejfen. A friend 1 

2352 Loren. A friend, what friend, your name I pray you friend .' 

2353 Mejf. Stephano is my name, and I bring word 

2354 my Miftres will before the breake of day 

2355 be heere at Belmont, flie doth ftray about 

2356 by holy croffes where fhe kneeles and prayes 

2357 for happy wedlock houres. 

2358 Loren. Who comes with her.' 

2359 Meff. None but a holy Hermit and her mayd : 

2360 I pray you is my Maifter yet returnd .' 
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lef. In fuch a night 2405 

Did Thisbie fearefully ore-trip the dewe, 2406 

And faw the Lyons fhadow ere himfelfe, 2407 

And ranne difmayed away. 2408 

Loren. In fuch a night 2409 

Stood Dido with a Willow in her hand 2410 

Vpon the wilde fea bankes, and waft her Loue 2411 

To come againe to Carthage. 2412 

lef. In fuch a night 2413 

Medea gathered the inchanted hearbs 2414 

That did renew old Efon. 2415 

Loren. In fuch a night 2416 

Did lefjica fteale from the wealthy lewe, 2417 

And with an Vnthrift Loue did runne from Venice, 2418 

As farre as Belmont. 2419 

lef. In fuch a night 2420 

Did young Lorenzo fweare he lou'd her well, 2421 

Stealing her foule with many vowes of faith, 2422 

And nere a true one. 2423 

Loren. In fuch a night 2424 

Did pretty leffica (like a little fhrow) 2425 

Slander her Loue, and he forgaue it her. 2426 

lefji. I would out-night you did no body come : 2427 

But harke, I heare the footing of a man. 2428 

Enter Meffenger. 2429 

Lor. Who comes fo fall in filence of the night } 2430 

Mef. A friend. (friend .' 2431 

Loren. A friend, what friend .'' your name I pray you 2432 

Mef Stephana is my name, and I bring word 2433 

My MiftrefTe will before the breake of day 2434 

Be heere at Belmont, fhe doth ftray about 2435 

By holy crofTes where flie kneeles and prayes 2436 

For happy wedlocke houres. 2437 

Loren. Who comes with her ? 2438 

Mef. None but a holy Hermit and her maid : 2439 

I pray you it my Mafter yet rnturn'd .<" 2440 
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2361 Loren. He is not, nor we haue not heard from him, 
2442 2362 But goe we in I pray thee lecffia, 

2363 and ceremonioufly let vs prepare 

2364 fome welcome for the Miftres of the houfe. Enter Clowne. 



2365 Clowne. Sola, fola : wo ha, ho fola, fola. 

2366 Loren. Who calls ? 

2367 Clo. Sola, did you fee M. Lorenzo & M. Lorenzo fola, fola. 

2368 Loren. Leaue hollowing man, heere. 

2369 Clowne. Sola, where, where ? 

2370 Loren. Heere ? 

2371 Clow. Tell him there's a Poft come from my Maifter, with his 

2372 home full of good newes, my Maifter will be heere ere morning 

2373 fweete foule. 

3455 2374 Loren. Let's in, and there expeft their comming. 

2375 And yet no matter : why fhould we goe in. 

2376 My friend Stephen, fignifie / pray you 

2377 within the houfe, your miftres is at hand, 

2378 and bring your mufique foorth into the ayre. 

2379 How fweet the moone-light fleepes vpon this banke, 

2380 heere will we fit, and let the founds of mufique 

2381 creepe in our eares foft flilnes, and the night 

2382 become the tutches of fweet harmonic : 

2383 fit \e£ica, looke how the floore of heauen 

2384 is thick inlayed with pattens of bright gold, 

2385 there's not the fmalleft orbe which thou beholdft 

2386 but in his motion like an Angel fings, 

2387 ftill quiring to the young eyde Cherubins ; 
2469 2388 fuch harmonie is in immortal foules, 

2389 but whilft this muddy vefture of decay 

2390 dooth grofly clofe it in, we cannot heare it : 

2391 Come hoe, and wake Diana with a himne, 

2392 with fweeteft tutches pearce your miftres eare, 

2393 and draw her home with mufique. play Mufique. 
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Loren. He is not, nor we haue not heard from him, 2441 

But gee we in I pray thee leffica, 2442 

And ceremonioufly let vs vs prepare 2443 

Some welcome for the Miftreffe of the houfe, 2444 

Enter Clow?ie 2445 

Clo. Sola, fola : wo ha ho, fola, fola. 2446 

Loren. Who calls ? 2447 

Clo. Sola, did you fee M. Lorenzo, & M. Lorenzo, fola, 2448 

Lor. Leaue hollowing man, heere. (fola. 2449 

Clo. Sola, where, where ? 2450 

Lor. Heere ? 2451 

Clo. Tel him ther's a Poft come from my Mafter, with 2452 

his home full of good newes, my Mafter will be here ere 2453 

morning fweet foule. 2454 

Loren. Let's in, and there expeft their comming. 2455 

And yet no matter : why fhould we go in ? 2456 

My friend Stephen, fignifie pray you 2457 

Within the houfe, your Miftreffe is at hand, 2458 

And bring your mufique foorth into the ayre. 2459 

How fweet the moone-light fleepes vpon this banke, 2460 

Heere will we fit, and let the founds of muficke 2461 

Creepe in our eares foft ftilnes, and the night 2462 

Become the tutches of fweet harmonie : 2463 

Sit leffica, looke how the flioore of heauen 2464 

Is thicke inlayed with pattens of bright gold, 2465 

There's not the fmalleft orbe which thou beholdft 2466 

But in his motion like an Angell fings, 2467 

Still quiring to the young eyed Cherubins ; 2468 

Such harmonie is in immortall foules, 2469 

But whilft this muddy vefture of decay 2470 

Doth grofly clofe in it, we cannot heare it : 2471 

Come hoe, and wake Diana with a hymne, 2472 

With fweeteft tutches pearce your Miftreffe eare, 2473 

And draw her home with muficke. 2474 
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2394 leffi. I am neuer merry when I heare fweet mufique. 

2395 Loren. The reafon is, your fpirits are attentiue : 

2396 for doe but note a wild and wanton heard 

2397 or race of youthfull and vnhandled colts 

2398 fetching mad bounds, bellowing and neghing loude, 

2399 which is the hote condition of their blood, 

2400 if they but heare perchance a trumpet found, 

2401 or any ayre of mufique touch their eares, 

2484 2402 you fhall perceaue them make a mutuall ftand, 

2403 their fauage eyes turn'd to a modefb gaze, 

2404 by the fweet power of mufique : therefore the Poet 

2405 did faine that Orpheus drew trees, ftones, and floods. 

2406 Since naught fo ftockifli hard and full of rage, 

2407 but mufique for the time doth change his nature, 

2408 the man that hath no mufique in himfelfe, 

2409 nor is not moued with concord of fweet founds, 

2410 is fit for treafons, ftratagems, and fpoiles, 
2493 2411 the motions of his fpirit are dull as night, 

2412 and his affeftions darke as Terebus : 

2413 let no fuch man be trufted : marke the mufique. 

2414 Enter Portia and Nerriffa. 

2415 Por. That light we fee is burning in my hall : 

2416 how farre that little candell throwes his beames, 

2417 fo fhines a good deede in a naughty world. 

2418 Ner. When the moone fhone we did not fee the candle .' 

2419 Por. So dooth the greater glory dim the lefTe, 

2420 a fubfl:itute flniines brightly as a King 

2421 vntill a King be by, and then his ftate 

2422 empties it felfe, as doth an inland brooke 

2423 into the maine of waters : mufique harke. 

2424 Ner. It is your mufique Madame of the houfe .■" 
2507 2425 Por. Nothing is good I fee without refpeft, 

2426 me thinks it founds much fweeter then by day .' 
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lefp.. I am neuer merry when I heare fweet musique. 2475 

Play mtificke. 2476 

Lor. The reafon is, your Spirits are attentiue : 2477 

For doe but note a wilde and wanton heard 2478 

Or race of youthful and vnhandled colts, 2479 

Fetching mad bounds, bellowing and neighing loud, 2480 

Which is the hot condition of their bloud, 2481 

If they but heare perchance a trumpet found, 2482 

Or any ayre of muficke touch their eares, 2483 

You Ihall perceiue them make a mutuall ftand, 2484 

Their fauage eyes turn'd to a modeft gaze, 2485 

By the fweet power of muficke : therefore the Poet 2486 

Did faine that Orpheus drew trees, ftones, and floods. 2487 

Since naught so flockifh, hard, and full of rage, 2488 

But muficke for time doth change his nature, 2489 

The man that hath no muficke in himfelfe, 2490 

Nor is not moued with concord of fweet founds, 2491 

Is fit for treafons, ftratagems, and fpoyles, 2492 

The motions of his fpirit are dull as night, 2493 

And his afEeftions darke as Erobus, 2494 

Let no fuch man be trufted : marke the muficke. 2495 

Enter Portia and Nerriffa. 2496 

Por. That light we fee is burning in my hall : 2497 

How farre that little candell throwes his beames, 2498 

So fhines a good deed in a naughty world. (die .' 2499 

Ner. When the moone flione we did not see the can 2500 

Por. So doth the greater glory dim the leffe, 2501 

A fubftitute fhines brightly as a King 2502 

Vntill a King be by, and then his ftate 2503 

Empties it selfe, as doth an inland brooke 2504 

Into the maine of waters : mufique, harke. Muficke. 2505 

Ner. It is your muficke Madame of the houfe. 2506 

Por. Nothing is good I fee without refpeft, 2507 

Methinkes it founds much fweeter then by day .-• 2508 
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2427 Ner. Silence beftowes that vertue on it Madam ? 

2428 Por. The Crow doth fmg as fweetly as the Larke 

2429 when neither is attended : and I thinke 

2430 the Nightingale if Ihe Ihould fing by day 

2431 when euery Goofe is cackling, would be thought 

2432 no better a Mufition then the Renne ? 

2433 How many things by feafon, feafond are 

2434 to their right prayfe, and true perfection : 

2435 Peace, how the moone fleepes with Endimion, 
2435 and would not be awak'd. 

2437 Loren. That is the voyce, 
2521 2438 or T am much deceau'd of Portia. 

2439 Por. He knowes me as the blinde man knowes the Cuckoe 

2440 by the bad voyce ? 

2441 Loren. Deere Lady welcome home ? 

2442 Por. We haue bin praying for our husbands welfare, 

2443 which fpeed we hope the better for our words : 

2444 are they return'd ? 

2445 Loren. Madam, they are not yet : 

2446 but there is come a Meffenger before 

2447 to fignifie their comming ? 
2531 2448 Por. Goe in Nerriffa. 

2^g Giue order to my feruants, that they take 

2450 no note at all of our being abfent hence, 

2451 nor you Lorenzo, yejjica nor you. 

2452 Loren. Your husband is at hand, I heare his trumpet, 

2453 we are no tell-tales Madame, feare you not. 

2454 Por. This night me thinks is but the day light ficke, 
245s it lookes a little paler, tis a day, 

2456 fuch as the day is when the funne is hid. 
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Ner: Silence beftowes that vertue on it Madam. 2509 

Por. The Crow doth fing as fweetly as the Larke 2510 

When neither is attended : and I thinke 2511 

The Nightingale if fhe fhould fing by day 2512 

When euery Goofe is cackling, would be thought 2513 

No better a Mufitian then the Wren f 2514 

How many things by feafon, feafon'd are 2515 

To their right praife, and true perfe6lion : 2516 

Peace, how the Moone fleepes with Endimion, 2517 

And would not be awak'd. 2518 

Muficke ceafes. 2519 

Lor. That is the voice, 2520 

Or I am much deceiu'd of Portia. 2521 

Por. He knowes me as the blinde man knowes the 2522 

Cuckow by the bad voice ? 2523 

Lor. Deere Lady welcome home ? 2524 

Por. We haue bene praying for our husbands welfare 2525 

Which speed we hope the better for our words, 252S 

Are they return'd ? 252T 

Lor. Madam, they are not yet : 252S 

But there is come a Meffenger before 2529 

To fignifie their comming. 2530 

Por. Go in Nerrijfa, 2531 

Giue order to my feruants, that they take 2532 

No note at all of our being abfent hence, 2533 

Nor you Lorenzo, lejjica nor you. 2534 

A Tucket founds. 2533 

Lor. Your husband is at hand, I heare his Trumpet, 253S 

We are no tell-tales Madam, feare you not. 2537 

Por. This night methinkes is but the daylight ficke, 2538 

*) It lookes a little paler, 'tis a day, 2539 

Such as the day is, when the Sun is hid. 264a 
13 
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2457 Enter Baffanio, Anthonio, Gratiano, and their 

2458 followers. 

2543 2459 Baff. We fhould hold day with the Antipodes, 

2460 if you would walke in abfence of the funne. 

2461 Por. Let me giue light, but let me not be light, 

2462 for a light wife doth make a heauie husband, 

2463 and neuer be Baffanio fo for me, 

2464 but God ort all : you are welcome home my Lord. 

2465 Baff. I thank you Madam, giue welcome to my friend, 

2466 this is the man, this is Anthonio, 

2467 to whom I am fo infinitely bound. 

2468 Por. You fhould in all fence be much bound to him, 

2469 for as I heare he was much bound for you. 

2470 Anth. No more then I am well acquitted of. 
2555 2471 Por. Sir, you are very welcome to our houfe : 

2472 it muft appeare in other wayes then words, 

2473 therefore I fcant this breathing curtefie. 

2474 Gra. By yonder moone I fweare you doe me wrong, 

2475 infaith I gaue it to the /udges Clarke, 

2476 would he were gelt that had it for my part, 

2477 fmce you doe take it Loue fo much at hart. 

2478 Por. A quarrell hoe already, what's the matter .'' 

2479 Grati. About a hoope of gold, a paltry ring 

2480 that fhe did giue me, whole pofie was 

2481 for all the world like Cutlers poetry 

2482 vpon a knife, Loue me, and leaue me not. 

2483 Ner. What talke you of the pofie or the valew : 

2484 You fwore to me when I did giue you, 

2569 2485 that you would weare it till your houre of death, 

2486 and that it fhould lie with you in your graue, 

2487 though not for me, yet for your vehement oathes, 

2488 you Ihould haue beene refpeftiue and haue kept it. 

2489 Gaue it a Judges Clarke : no Gods my ludge 

2490 the Clarke will nere weare haire ons face that had it. 
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Enter Baffanio, Anthonio, Gratiano, and their 2541 

Followers. 2542 

Baf. We fhould hold day with the Antipodes, 2543 

If you would walke in abfence of the funne. 2544 

Por. Let me giue light, but let me not be light, 2545 

For a light wife doth make a heauie husband, 2546 

And neuer be Baffanio fo for me, 2547 

But God fort all : you are welcome home my Lord. 2548 

Baff. I thanke you Madam, giue welcom to my friend 2549 

This is the man, this is Anthonio, 2550 

To whom I am fo infinitely bound. 2551 

Por. You fhould in all fence be much bound to him, 2552 

For as I heare he was much bound for you. 2553 

Anth. No more then I am wel acquitted of. 2554 

Por. Sir, you are verie welcome to our houfe : 2555 

It mufb appeare in other waies then words, 2556 

Therefore I fcant this breathing curte fie. 2557 

Gra. By yonder Moone I fweare you do me wrong, 2558 

Infaith I gaue it to the fudges Clearke, 2559 

Would he were gelt that had it for my part, 2560 

Since you do take it Loue fo much at hart. 2561 

Por. A quarrel hoe alreadie, what's the matter f 2562 

Gra. About a hoope of Gold, a paltry Ring 2563 

That fhe did giue me, whofe Poefie was 2564 

For all the world like Cutlers Poetry 2565 

Vpon a knife ; Loue mee, and leaue mee not. 2566 

Ner. What talke you of the Poefie or the valew : 2567 

You fwore to me when I did giue it you, 2568 

That you would weare it til the houre of death, 2569 

And that it fhould lye with you in your graue, 2570 

Though not for me, yet for your vehement oaths, 2571 

You fhould haue beene refpedliue and haue kept it. 2572 

Gaue it a fudges Clearke : but wel I know 2573 
The Claerke wil nere weare haire on's face that had it. 2574 
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2491 Gra. He will, and if he Hue to be a man. 

2492 Nerriffa. I, if a woman line to be a man. 

2493 Gra. Now by this hand I gaue it to a youth, 

2494 a kind of boy, a little fcrubbed boy, 

2495 no higher then thy felfe, the Judges Clarke, 

2496 a prating boy that begd it as a fee, 

2497 I could not for my hart deny it him. 

2582 2498 Por. You were to blame, I muft be plaine with you, 

2499 to part fo nightly with your wiues firft gift, 

2500 a thing ftuck on with oaths vpon your finger, 

2501 and fo riueted with faith vnto your llefh. 

2502 I gaue my Loue a ring, and made him fweare 

2503 neuer to part with it, and heere he ftands : 

2504 I dare be fworne for him he would not leaue it, 

2505 nor pluck it from his finger, for the wealth 

2506 that the world maifters. Now in faith Gratiano 

2507 you giue your wife too vnkind a caufe of griefe, 
2so8 and twere to me I fhould be mad at it. 

2593 2509 Baff. Why I were beft to cut my left hand off, 

2510 and fweare I lofb the ring defending it. 

251 1 Gra. My Lord Baffanio gaue his ring away 

2512 vnto the /udge that begd it, and indeede 

2513 deferu'd it to : and then the boy his Clarke 

2514 that tooke fome paines in writing, he begd mine, 

2515 and neither man nor maifter would take ought 
2si6 but the two rings. 

2517 Por. What ring gaue you my Lord .■' 

2518 Not that I hope which you receau'd of me. 

2519 Baff: li I could add a lie vnto a fault, 

2520 I would deny it .• but you fee my finger 

2521 hath not the ring vpon it, it is gone. 

2606 2522 Por. Euen fo voyd is your falfe hart of truth. 
2623 By heauen I will nere come in your bed 

2524 vntill / fee the ring t 

2525 Ner. Nor I in yours 

2526 till I againe fee mine .' 
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Gro. He will, and if he Hue to be a man. 2575 

Nerriffa. I, if a Woman Hue to be a man. 2576 

Gra. Now by this hand I gaue it to a youth, 2577 

A kinde of boy, a little fcrubbed boy, 2578 

No higher then thy felfe, the ludges Clearke, 2579 

A prating boy that begg'd it as a Fee, 2580 

I could not for my heart deny it him. 2581 

Por. You were too blame, I muft be plaine with you, 2582 

To part fo flightly with your wiues firft gift, 2583 

A thing ftucke on with oathes vpon your finger, 2584 

And fo riueted with faith vnto your flefh. 2585 

I gaue my Loue a Ring, and made him fweare 2586 

Neuer to part with it, and heere he ftands : 2587 

I dare be fworne for him, he would not leaue it, 2588 

Nor plucke it from his finger, for the wealth 2589 

That the world mafters. Now in faith Gratiano, 2590 

You giue your wife too vnkinde a caufe of greefe, 2591 

And 'twere to me I fhould be mad at it. 2592 

Baff. Why I were beft to cut my left hand off, 2593 

And fweare I loft the Ring defending it. 2594 

Gre. My Lord Bajfanio gaue his Ring away 2595 

Vnto the ludge that beg'd it, and indeede 2596 

Deferu'd it too : and then the Boy his Clearke 2597 

That tooke fome paines in writing, he begg'd mine, 2598 

And neyther man nor mafter would take ought 2599 

But the two Rings. 2600 

Por. What Ring gaue you my Lord .■' 2601 

Not that I hope which you receiu'd of me. 2602 

Bajff. If I could adde a lie vnto a fault, 2603 

I would deny it : but you fee my finger 2604 

Hath not the Ring vpon it, it is gone. 2605 

Por. Euen fo voide is your falfe heart of truth. 2606 

By heauen I wil nere come in your bed 2607 

Vntil I fee the Ring. 2608 

Ner. Nor I in yours, til I againe fee mine. 2609 
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2527 Baff. Sweet Portia, 

2528 if you did know to whom I gaue the ring, 

2529 if you did know for whom / gaue the ring, 

2530 and would conceaue for what I gaue the ring, 

2531 and how vnwillingly I left the ring, 

2532 when naught would be accepted but the ring, 

2533 you would abate the ftrength of your difpleafure ? 
aeiV 2534 Por. If you had knowne the vertue of the ring, 

2535 or halfe her worthines that gaue the ring, 

2536 or your owne honour to containe the ring, 

2537 you would not then haue parted with the ring : 

2538 what man is there fo much vnreafonable 

2539 if you had pleafd to haue defended it 

2540 with any termes of zeale : wanted the modefty 

2541 to vrge the thing held as a ceremonie : 

2542 Nerriffa teaches me what to beleeue, 

2543 ile die for't, but fome woman had the ring ? 
2627 2544 Baff. No by my honour Madam, by my foule 

2545 no woman had it, but a ciuill Doftor, 

2546 which did refufe three thoufand ducats of me, 

2547 and begd the ring, the which I did denie him, 

2548 and fufferd him to goe difpleafd away, 

2549 euen he that had held vp the very life 

2550 of my deere friend. What Ihould / fay fweet Lady, 

2551 I was inforc'd to fend it after him, 

2552 I was befet with fhame and curtefie, 

2553 my honour would not let ingratitude 

2554 fo much befmere it : pardon me good Lady, 

2555 for by thefe bleffed candels of the night, 

2556 had you been there, I think you would haue begd 

2557 the ring of me to giue the worthy Doftor ? 

2558 Por. Let not that Doftor ere come neere my houfe 
2642 2559 fince he hath got the iewell that I loued, 

2560 and that which you did fweare to keepe for me, 

2561 I will become as liberall as you, 

2562 Ile not deny him any thing I haue. 
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Bajf. Sweet Portia, 2610 

If you did know to whom I gaue the Ring, 2611 

If you did know for whom I gaue the Ring, 2612 

And would conceiue for what I gaue the Ring, 2613 

And how vnwillingly I left the Ring, 2614 

When nought would be accepted but the Ring, 2615 

You would abate the ftrength of your difpleafure ? 2616 

Por. If you had knowne the vertue of the Ring, 2617 

Or halfe her worthineffe that gaue the Ring, 2618 

Or your owne honour to containe the Ring, 2619 

You would not then haue parted with the Ring : 2620 

What man is there fo much vnreafonable, 2621 

If you had pleas'd to haue defended it 2622 

With any termes of Zeale : wanted the modeftie 2623 

To vrge the thing held as a ceremonie : 2624 

Nerriffa teaches me what to beleeue, 2625 

He die for't, but fome Woman had the Ring ? 2626 

Baff. No by mine honor Madan, by my foule 2627 

No Woman had it, but a ciuill Do6lor, 2628 

Which did refufe three thoufand Ducates of me, 2629 

And beg'd the Ring ; the which I did denie him, 2630 

And fufEer'd him to go difpleas'd away : 2631 

Euen he that had held vp the verie life 2632 
Of my deere friend. What Ihould I fay fweete Lady ? 2633 

I was inforc'd to fend it after him, 2634 

I was befet with Ihame and curtefie, 2635 

My honor would not let ingratitude 2636 

So much befmeare it. Pardon me good Lady, 2637 

And by thefe bleffed Candles of the night, 2638 
Had you bene there, I thinke you would haue beg'd 2639 

The Ring of me, to giue the worthie Do6ior } 2640 

Por. Let not that Doftor ere come neere my houfe, 2641 

Since he hath got the iewell that I loued, 2642 

And that which you did fweare to keepe for me, 2643 

I will become as liberall as you, 2644 

He not deny him any thing I haue, 2645 
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2563 no, not my body, nor my husbands bed : 

2564 Know him I fliall, I am well fure of it. 

256s Lie not a night from home. Watch me like Argos, 

2566 if you doe not, if I be left alone, 

2567 now by mine honour which is yet mine owne, 

2568 ile haue that Doftor for mine bedfellow. 

2569 Nerriffa. And I his Clark : therefore be well aduifd 

2570 how you doe leaue me to mine owne prote6tion. 
2654 2571 Gra. Well doe you fo : let not me take him then, 

2572 for if I doe, ile mar the young Clarks pen. 

2573 Anth. I am th'vnhappy fubiedl of thefe quarrells. 

2574 Por. Sir, greeue not you, you are welcome notwithftanding. 

2575 Bajf. Portia, forgiue me this enforced wrong, 

2576 and in the hearing of thefe many friends 

2577 I fweare to thee, euen by thine owne faire eyes 

2578 wherein I fee my felfe. 

2579 Por. Marke you but that .'' 

2580 /n both my eyes he doubly fees himfelfe : 

2581 In each eye one, fweare by your double felfe, 

2582 and there's an oath of credite. 
2667 2583 Baff. Nay, but heare me. 

2584 Pardon this fault, and by my foule I fweare 

2585 I neuer more will breake an oath with thee. 

2586 Anth. I once did lend my body for his wealth, 

2587 which but for him that had your husbands ring 

2588 had quite mifcaried. / dare be bound againe, 

2589 my foule vpon the forfet, that your Lord 

2590 will neuer more breake faith aduifedly. 

2591 Por. Then you Ihall be his furety . giue him this, 

2592 and bid him keepe it better then the other. 

2593 Ant/to. Here Lord Baffanio, fweare to keepe this ring. 

2594 BaJf. By heauen it is the fame I gaue the Dodlor. 

2595 Por. I had it of him : pardon me Baffanio, 
2680 2596 for by this ring the Doftor lay with me. 

2597 Nerriffa. And pardon me my gentle Gratiano, 
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No, not my body, nor my husbands bed : 2646 

Know him I fliall, I am well fure of it. 2647 

Lie not a night from home. Watch me like Argos, 2648 

If you doe not, if I be left alone, 2649 

Now by mine honour which is yet mine owne, 2650 

He haue the Do6lor for my bedfellow. 2651 

Nerriffa. And I his Clarke : therefore be well aduis'd 2652 

How you doe leaue me to mine owne proteftion. 2653 

Gra. Well, doe you fo : let not me take him then, 2654 

For if I doe, ile mar the yong Clarks pen. 2655 

Ant. I am th'vnhappy fubiedt of thefe quarrels. 2656 

Por. Sir, grieue not you, 2657 

You are welcome notwithftanding. 2658 

Baf. Portia, forgiue me this enforced wrong, 2659 

And in the hearing of thefe manie friends 2660 

I fweare to thee, euen by thine owne faire eyes 2661 

Wherein I fee my felfe. 2662 

Por. Marke you but that 1 2663 

In both my eyes he doubly fees himfelfe : 2664 

In each eye one, fweare by your double felfe, 2665 

And there's an oath of credit. 2«66 

Baf. Nay, but heare me. 2667 

Pardon this fault, and by my foule I fweare 2668 

I neuer more will breake an oath with thee. 2669 

Anth. I once did lend my bodie for thy wealth, 2670 

Which but for him that had your husbands ring 2671 

Had quite mifcarried. I dare be bound againe, 2672 

My foule vpon the forfeit, that your Lord 2673 

Will neuer more breake faith aduifedlie. 2674 

Por. Then you fhall be his furetie : giue him this, 2675 

And bid him keepe it better then the other. 2676 

Ant. Heere Lord Baffanio, fwear to keep this ring. 2677 

Baff. By heauen it is the fame I gaue the Dodlor. 2678 

Por. I had it of him : pardon Baffanio, 2679 

For by this ring the Do6lor lay with me. 2680 

Ner. And pardon me my gentle Gratiano, 2681 
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2598 for that fame fcrubbed boy the Dodlors Clarke 

2599 in liew of this, laft night did lie with me. 

2600 Grati. Why this is like the'mending of high wayes 

2601 in Sommer where the wayes are faire enough ? 

2602 What, are we cuckolds ere we haue deferu'd it. 

2603 Por. Speake not fo grofly, you are all amaz'd ; 

2604 Heere is a letter, reade it at your leafure, 

2605 It comes from Padua from Bellario, 

2606 there you fhall finde that Portia was the Doftor, 

2607 Nerriffa there her Clarke. Lorenzo heere 

2608 fhall witnes I fet foorth as foone as you, 

2609 and euen but now returnd : I haue not yet 
2694 2610 enterd my houfe. Anthonio you are welcome, 

261 1 and I haue better newes in ftore for you 

2612 than you exfpedl : vnfeale this letter foone, 

2613 there you fhall finde three of your Argofies 

2614 are richly come to harbour fodainly. 

2615 You fhall not know by what ftrange accident 

2616 / chaunced on this letter. 

2617 Antho. I am dumb .■" 

2618 Baff. Were you the Dodtor, and T knew you not .■' 

2619 Gra. Were you the Clark that is to make me cuckold 

2620 Ner. T but the Clarke that neuer meanes to doe it, 

2621 vnlelTe he Hue vntill he be a man. 

2706 2622 Baff. (Sweet Doftor) you fhall be my bedfellow, 

2623 when / am abfent then lie with my wife. 

2624 An. (Sweet Lady) you haue giuen me life and lyuing ; 

2625 for heere I reade for certaine that my Ihips 

2626 are fafely come to Rode. 

2627 Por. How now Lorenzo 1 

2628 my Clarke hath fome good comforts to for you. 

2629 Ner I, and ile giue them him without a fee. 

2630 There doe / giue to you and lefjica 

2631 from the rich /ewe, a fpeciall deede of gift 

2632 after his death, of all he dies poffeft of. 

2717 2633 Loren. Faire Ladies, you drop Manna in the way 
2634 of ftarued people. 
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For that fame fcrubbed boy the Doftors Clarke 2682 

In Hew of this, laft night did lye with me. 2683 

Gra. Why this is like the mending of high waies 2684 

In Sommer, where the waies are faire enough : 2685 

What, are we Cuckolds ere we haue deferu'd it. 2686 

Por. Speake not fo groffely, you are all amaz'd ; 2687 

Heere is a letter, reade it at your leyfure, 2688 

It comes from Padua from Bellario, 2689 

There you fhall finde that Portia was the Doftor 2690 

Nerrijfa there her Clarke. Lorenzo heere 2691 

Shall witneffe I fet forth as foone as you, 2692 

And but eu'n now return'd : I haue not yet 2693 

Entred my houfe. Anthonio you are welcome, 2694 

And I haue better newes in ftore for you 2695 

Then you expefb : vnfeale this letter foone, 2696 

There you Ihall finde three of your Argofies 2697 

Are richly come to harbour fodainlie. 2698 

You fhall not know by what ftrange accident 2699 

I chanced on this letter. 2700 

Antho. I am dumbe. 2701 

Baff. Were you the Doftor, and I knew you not .' 2702 

Gra. Were you the Clark that is to make me cuckold. 2703 

Ner. I, but the Clark that neuer meanes to doe it, 2704 

Vnleffe he Hue vntill he be a man. 2705 

Baff. (Sweet Doftor) you fhall be my bedfellow, 2706 

When I am abfent, then lie with my wife. 2707 

An. ('Sweet Ladie) you haue giuen me life & liuing ; 2708 

For heere I reade for certaine that my fhips 2709 

Are fafelie come to Rode. 2710 

Por. How now Lorenzo } 2711 

My Clarke hath fome good comforts to for you. 2712 

Ner. I, and He giue them him without a fee. 2713 

There doe I giue to you and lefjica 2714 

From the rich lewe, a fpeciall deed of gift 2715 

After his death, of all he dies poffeff'd of. 2716 

Loren. Faire Ladies you drop Manna in the way 2717 

Of ftarued people. 2718 
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2635 Por. It is almoft morning, 

2636 and yet ^ am fure you are not fatisfied 

2637 of thefe euents at full. Let vs goe in, 

2638 and charge vs therevpon intergotories, 

2639 and we will aunfwer all things faithfully. 

2640 Gra. Let it be fo, the firll intergory 

2641 that my Nerriffa fhall be fworne on, is, 

2642 whether till the next night fhe had rather ftay, 

2643 or goe to bed now being two houres to day : 

2644 But were the day come, / fhould wifh it darke 

2645 till / were couching with the Doctors Clarke. 

2646 Well, while / Hue, ile feare no other thing 

2647 fo fore, as keeping fafe Nerriffas ring. 
2732 2648 



Exeunt. 



FINIS. 
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Por. It is almoft morning, 2719 

And yet I am fure you are not fatisfied 2720 

Of thefe euents at full. Let vs goe in, 2721 

And charge vs there vpon intergatories, 2722 

And we will anfwer all things faithfully. 2723 

Gra. Let it be fo, the firft intergatory 2724 

That my Nerrijfa ftiall be fworne on, is, 2725 

Whether till the next night fhe had rather fbay, 2726 

Or goe to bed, now being two houres to day, 2727 

But were the day come, I Ihould wifli it darke, 2728 

Till I were couching with the Do6lors Clarke. 2729 

Well, while I liue, lie feare no other thing 2730 

So fore, as keeping fafe Nerrijfas ring. 2731 

Exeunt. 2732 

FINIS. 
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